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PitBFACE. 

The  progress  of  Russia  in  Asia,  her  rapid  strides  in  tho 
direction  of  India,  and  tlie  acquisition  from  Cliina  of  pro- 
vinces far  exceeding  the  British  Islands  in  extent,  cannot 
fail  of  being  important  to  a  nation  with  such  vast  interests  at 
stake  in  China  and  the  East  as  England  has.  In  presenting 
therefore  a  work  on  Husaian  adyance  on  the  Amur,  within 
the  confines  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  we  feel  that  we  are  laying 
before  the  pizblto  a  eabjeot  well  worthy  of  their  attention. 
It  has  been  our  endeaTOur  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the 
past  and  present  condition  of  the  countries  we  treat  of,  their 
proflu  tions,  inhabitants,  and  f^ermsof  future  developnitiit, — 
information  of  value  not  only  to  tlio  geographer,  politician, 
or  merchant,  but  also  attractive  to  that  daily-increasing 
portion  of  the  public  who  find  a  pleasure  in  studying  the 
state  and  prospects  of  distant  countries. 

This  yolume  has  not  been  written  hi  a  hasty  manner,  for 
the  mere  pmpose  of  meeting  publishing  demands,  but  is  the 
result  of  the  progressive  labour  of  several  years.  We  have 
not  only  availed  ourselv^  of  all  accessible  publications, 
a  list  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  but  have 
had  the  advantage  of  personal  communications  with  Hussian 
officers  who  themselyes  took  an  active  share  in  the  operas 
tions  on  the  Amur.  Mr,  Liihdorf,  established  at  Nikolayeysk 
since  1856,  imparted  to  us  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the 
commercial  prospects  of  the  country;  and  Captain  Priitz 

♦In  June  1857,  we  published  a  paper  on  the  **RuaaiauB  on  the 
Amur,"  in  Bentley's  Miscellanj- 
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allowed  iis  to  ehare  his  experience  of  a  five  months'  residence 
at  NikolayeYBk.  To  thoae  gentlenien  we  beg  to  tender  our 
hearty  thankB. 

AnxioiiB  as  we  liaye  been  to  make  the  book  as  oomplete 
as  possible,  there  will  doubUeee  be  ahortcomings  almoet 

inseparable  from  a  work  of  this  description,  and  the  reader 
ni.LV  now  aud  then  desire  more  detailed  iniurniatioii  than  we 
are  able  to  afford.  In  all  such  cases  we  throw  ourselves 
upon  his  kind  indulgence. 

Our  illuatratioiiB  are  from  authentic  sources,  and  may  be 
relied  upon  ea  true  delineations  of  the  scenery  and  the 
inhabitants. 

The  maps  haye  been  drawn  eo^ressly  for  this  book^  and  will 
be  found  to  present  many  new  features,  though  we  frankly 

admit  them  to  be  deficient  in  some  minor  particulars.  For 
the  orthography  of  proper  names  we  have  adopted  the  system 
ixcoiunieiuled  by  the  Royal  Geograpliical  Society,  and 
employed  in  the  Hydrographical  Oihce.  The  letters  a  and  t 
are  always  to  be  pronounced  as  in  rayme,  the  o  as  in  go,  the 
0  as  in  th^re,  and  the  «  as  in  flute.  The  diphthong  ai  or  «t 
as  the  t  in  h«de.  The  consonants  are  pronounced  as  in 
English,  but  kk  expresses  a  gutturaL 

We  haye  ayoided  the  use  of  foreign  names,  and  terms  of 
weights  and  measures,  as  nui(;li  as  possible,  andthel'c\\  ^\  liich 
occur  are  explained  in  the  glossary  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
The  dates  are  according  to  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  which  is 
twelve  days  in  advance  of  that  still  in  use  in  Russia. 

With  these  brief  obeervatioUB  we  submit  our  work  to  the 
kind  consideration  of  the  Public. 

37,  SOUXBAMRON  T£RIU.OB,  WaHBLOO  BOAD, 

October^  1861. 
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I.— Mamobubia  asd  ran  Amm  SBBviOTni  so  tbb  Asfiabahoi  of 

THE  BUBBIAm  • 

Hulclnirift  UOO  B.a  Is  inhftbited  by  IHingnriaa  tribwltiiowii 
io  the  Cihiiiese  as  Soohi.  The  oonqusetB  of  tbs  Eoretiis 
fiiat  introdooe  a  oertain  degree  of  dTjUeaiion,  and  in  the 
seTenth  oentuxy  is  founded  the  empire  of  Fliuhaj,  wHch  in 
925  AJ>.  Mia  under  the  ewaj  of  the  Kidaos,  atoo  of  IVinguaiao 
origjn.  The  Sidana  in  tum  auocumb  to  the  Gin,  who  reign 
in  China  until  128^  when  they  ace  overthrown  by  the 
Mongol  Tuen,  who  had  been  oalled  into  the  oonntxy  by  the 
Chineee.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Moiigola»  a  native  dynasty, 
the  Ming,  ascends  the  throne  of  China  and  aabjqgates  Man- 
churia; but  thoT  are  expelled  from  Manchuria  in  1621  by 
Nukhatzi,  a  liueal  descendant  of  the  ancient  Gin,  and  who 
becomes  foundw  of  the  Manoha  dynaaitgr  still  reigning  in 
China. 

II^£!lB&T  News  of  thb  Amob,  1636 ;  FOTABKOl's  ExFEDmOH, 
1643X0  1646     .      .      .  '  

The  HuBsian  Ocesacks  steadily  advanoing  through  Siberia, 
hear  for  the  first  time  of  the  Amur,  when  they  stand  by 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  in  1636.  Further  information  is  obtained 
Pexfizief  on  the  Yitim;  and  Foyark<^,  in  1643^  leaves 
Yakutsk  on  an  expedition  to  the  Amur.  He  ascends  the 
Aldan,  crosses  the  Stanovoi  MountainB,  and  winters  in  a 
Dauiian  viUage  on  the  Daeya.    His  extortionate  cooduot 
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causes  hostilities  with  the  natives,  and  hiss  ofticor,  Petrof, 
meets  with  a  repuke  at  Mohlikichid.  liuviiig  lost  forl\  uitu 
hy  laniine,  Poyavkof  descends  the  Dzeya  and  Amiu,  and 
winters  in  tine  country  of  the  Gilyaks,  whence  ho  returns  to 
Yakutsk  by  way  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 


IlL— Khababof,  1647^1052  14 

A  shorter  route  to  the  Amur  is  discovered  bj  some  OoB8adc% 

and  Khabai'of  avails  himself  of  it  ou  his  first  expedition  in 
1649.  Arrived  on  the  Upper  Amur  he  leaves  a  small  de- 
tachment at  one  of  Lavkai'a  forts,  and  goes  back  to  Yakutsk 
for  reinforcements.  On  his  return  to  the  Amur,  1660,  he 
descends  that  river  with  men,  storms  a  trii>le  fortification, 
surprizes  Tolga's  village,  and  builds  Achanskoi  gorod,  where 
he  winters.  He  is  attacked  there  by  the  natives,  and  subse- 
quently by  the  Manchu.  In  the  ensuing  f>pring  he  re-aaceuds 
the  Amur,  and  at  the  Bureya  Mountains  meets  with  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  Cossacks,  commanded  by  Checliigin 
and  Philipof.  Nagiba  had  been  sent  in  advauco  with  twenty 
men  to  announce  the  arrival  of  these  reinforcements,  but  he 
missed  Khabarof,  and  descended  the  whole  of  the  Amur, 
retarning  by  way  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  to  Takatek.  Kha- 
barof contmues  the  aaoent  of  the  Amur,  and,  on  his  aniving 
at  the  Dseya^  part  of  his  men  mutiny,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eix  out  of  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
desert  him.  He  ivintem  at  the  Komar. 


iV.— Stepanop,  1652—1661  26 

The  events  on  the  Amur  attract  the  attention  of  the  Gtovem- 

ment  at  Moscow,  and  Simoviof  is  sent  to  make  preparations 

for  the  arrival  of  a  large  military  force.  Exaggerated  reports 
of  the  riches  of  the  country  cause  it  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  Eldorado  of  Siberia,  and  all  sorts  of  adventurers  make 
their  way  thither.  Khabarof  is  recnlled  to  be  rewarded  for 
his  services,  and  Stepanof  appointed  his  successor.  Stepauof 
is  not  able  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Government  in 
founding  permauent  settlements,  but  continues  roving  along 
the  Amur  and  the  Sungari.  At  Kiiuuiiskui  ostrog  he  is 
besi^ed  in  the  spring  of  1655  by  a  lai-ge  Mauchu  force.  Push- 
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kiDj  who  had  been  Mnt  to  the  Ai^uu,  prefers  joining 
Stepanof  on  the.  Lower  Amur;  both  ^vinter  in  1055-6  at 
Koeogorsky,  in  the  ooontiy  of  the  Gilyaks.  Stepanof  con- 
tinues his  predatory  expedition  until  1658,  when  he  falls  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dzeya  in  an  encounter  ■with  the  Chinese. 
The  few  remaining  Buaaiaos  evacuate  the  Amur  in  1661. 

y.^DiBOOTunr  ahd  OoocrrAtioH  of  fBK  Sbilka,  1602-69         .  34 

The  Ooesaoks  of  Yeniseiak  posh  acioas  Lake  Baikal,  and  tjieir 
reporta  indooe  the  YoiTod,  Pashkof,  to  send  Beketof  to  explora 
these  tenitories  (1652).  Beketof  croeses  the  TaUonnoi 
Mountains,  and  in  1654  founds  Neludskoi  oetrqg^  bat  want  of 
provisions  induces  him  to  join  his  compatriots  on  the  Amur. 
Pashkof  having  been  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Russian  settlements  on  the  Amur,  leaveH  Yeniseisk  in  1656, 
and  following  tlie  footsteps  of  Beketof,  founds  Nerchinsk  in 
1658.  In  1GG2  he  returns  to  Yeniseisk,  being  succeeded  by 
TolbusiD.  The  Amur  itself  had  been  forsaken  at  that  time. 


VL— Kei^ewkd  Ekeebpbizkb  on  xbs  Amub.    Albazpt.  1666  10 

1682   «  .      .  •  .  38 

(SiomigOTeky,  having  slain  the  Qovemor  of  Ilimsk,  flies  to  the 
Amur  where  he  builds  Albazin,  1666.  He  is  joined  there  by 
othera;  YiUages  are  founded  near  the  forty  and  Albazin  be> 
comes  a  plaoe  of  importance.  The  Chinese  complain  of  the 
Mkcroachments  of  the  Russians,  and  Milovanof  goes  on  a 
conciliatory  embassy  to  Peking  in  1670,  and  Spafarik  in  1675. 
In  spite  of  orders  to  the  contraiy,  the  Russians  at  Albazin 
again  navigate  the  Lower  Amur.  They  found  settlements  on 
the  Dzeya.  1676-8.  Milovanof  in  1681  is  appointed  govemor 
of  these,  and  builds  u  fort  on  the  Silimji.  A  pro^wsed  ex- 
pedition into  the  country  of  the  Gilyaks,  does  not  taie  place, 
but  Frolof  with  sixty-one  Cosaacks  goes  to  the  Aiugun,  where 
he  constructs  a  fort.  At  the  close  of  1682  the  Russians  have 
bettlemeuts  at  Albazin^  on  the  Dzeya,  the  Silimji,  and  the 
Amgun. 

VII.— Wah  with  China,  1663  10  1687    46 

The  Chinese  make  large  preparations  to  expel  the  Russians 
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from  the  Amur.  They  intercept  a  detachment  of  sixty-seven 
Cossacka,  under  Myluikof,  above  the  Dzeya,  and  then  deatroy 
the  settlements  on  the  Dzeya  and  Amgun,  taking  the  garri- 
sons of  Ust  Zeisk  and  Tugiirsk  prisoners.  They  then  advance 
upon  Albazin,  where  they  arrive  on  the  4th  June,  1685,  and 
after  a  blockade  of  eighteen  days  the  garrison  agrees  to  evacu- 
ate the  fort,  and  retire  to  Nerchinsk.  The  Chinese  having 
destroyed  the  fort  withdraw  to  Aigun,  where  they  leave  a 
strong  garrison.  The  Russians  return  ahnost  in  the  wake 
of  the  Chinese  and  rebuild  Albazin.  In  the  spring,  1686, 
'  Beiton  is  sent  on  a  reconnoitring  expedition  to  the  Komar, 
and  gathers  information  from  a  prisoner  about  the  rumoured 
approach  of  a  large  Chinese  army.  He  at  once  returns  to 
Albazin,  where  the  advauced-guani  of  the  Chinese  arrives  on 
the  7th  July.  The  Russians  are  surrounded  in  their  fort,  and 
offer  a  vigorous  resistance  until  November,  when  the  siege  is 
raised  in  consequence  of  the  expected  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
of  peace. 

VIIL— The  Treaty  op  Nerchinsk,  1689   54 

VeHukof  goes  on  a  mission  to  Peking  to  arrange  preliminaries 
fur  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace.  Count  Goloviu  is  appointed 
Russian  plenipotentiary,  and  leaves  Moscow  with  a  large 
retinue  on  the  20th  June,  1686.  On  his  arrival  at  Udinsk 
(28th  Sept.,  1687),  he  sends  a  messenger  to  Peking  to  ask  the 
Chinese  to  fix  upon  a  place  for  the  conference.  Selenginsk 
is  chosen,  but  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Mongol 
countr}^,  the  Chinese  are  not  able  to  proceed  to  it,  and  the 
place  of  conference  is  removed  to  Nerchinsk,  where  they  arrive 
on  the  11th  July,  1689,  with  a  large  force  by  land  and  water. 
Qolovin  reaches  the  place  on  the  18th  August,  and  after 
several  conferences  the  treaty  of  peace  is  signed  on  the 
29th.  By  it  Albazin  and  the  whole  of  the  Amur  are  ceded  to 
China. 

IX. -The  Amur  since  tee  Treaty  of  NERCHiysK,  1680  to  1848    .  M. 

a.  The  Rosso-Chinese  Frontier  fia 

Chinese  Frontier  Monuments  —  Arbitrary  extension  of  the 

Boundary  at  the  Gorlntza — Punishment  of  Persons  crossing 
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the  Frontiers — Sbobelzin  and  Shotilofs  Expedition — Escape 
of  Exiles  across  the  frontiers — ^Inspection  of  the  Boundarjr 
by  the  Chinese. 

6.  The  Bussian  Mission  at  PEKiNa  71 

The  Russiana  taken  Prisoners  on  the  Amur  are  settled  at 
Peking — The  Russian  Clerical  Mission  instituted  by  the 
Treaty  of  1727— FNMnt  Poaition  of  the  iliaaion  {See  also 

c.  Thb  Amub  asd  Saxhalen  uhdsb  xhk  Doxzbiok  of  Cbina     .  73 

Govenmient  and  Hilitaij  F<»oe0—Tiibiat»—SaUtt]m— Trade 
— ChSnase  LoamigrKlioD. 

X^THB  BOIOBH  IClBSIOVABIBB  IN  ICaVCHUBIA  .7$ 

M.  YeroUes  ia  appointed  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Manchuria  in 
183S,  and  mth  hia  aanction  H.  de  la  Bntiii^  nndertakea  a 
journey  to  the  coontxy  of  the  Shang-mao-tse  on  the  Amtir. 
In  May,  1845  he  leavea  Eai-chea  in  Leaotong,  and  passing  the 
newly-foanded  town  of  Aaheho^  prooeeda  to  Sanain  on  the 
Sungari,  whenoe  he  makea  an  ezoonrion  to  Suan,  a  Gk>ldi 
Tillage  lower  down.  He  describes  the  Qddi  "Fiahwskina*  * 
living  iher^  and  the  mode  in  whicli  the  Uianchu  collect  their 
tribute.  The  arrival  of  aome  Maadiu  offioiab  indnoea  him 
to  letttm  to  Sanain,  whence  he  proceeds  to  the  Uaun,  and 
lodgea  in  the  hut  of  aome  ginaeogoaeekeiaL  Hia  atay  dnring 
the  winter  enables  him  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
CfllineBe  colonists  and  the  natives.  In  the  spring  of  1846,  he 
deaoenda  the  Usuri  and  Amur,  but  is  murdered  by  the 
QiljalDK.  In  the  mean  time  the  mission  in  Southern  Manchu- 
ria makes  progress,  and  M.  Yenault  establishes  himself  at 
Asheho.  The  Christians  are  persecuted,  but  peace  is  restored 
in  1850,  and  M.  Vonault  resolves  to  clear  up  the  fate  of  his 
late  fellow-labourer,  l^y  way  of  Sansin  he  proceeds  to  Imma 
on  the  Usuri,  descends  that  river  and  the  Amur  to  beyond 
Pul,  and  near  Hutong  concludes  an  act  of  reconciliation  with 
the  murderers.  He  hears  hero  for  the  first  time  of  the 
appearance  of  Kiis.sians.  His  return  journey  is  attended  by 
considerable  hardships. 
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Proposals  for  re-occupyiug  the  Amur  are  made  soon  after  tha 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Nerchinsk,  but  nob  until  1847, 
when  Count  Kuravi«f  is  appointed  Governor-General  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  are  steps  taken  towards  it.   Vaganof  is  sent 

to  explore  the  Amur,  and  a  naval  "Amur  Expedition"  com- 
manded by  Admii-al  Nevilskoi  ia  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the 
rivar.  Petrovsk,  Nikolayevsk,  Mariinsk,  Alexandrovsk  and 
CooBtantinoTsk  are  founded  between  1850  and  18M. 


Count  MoraTisfoondaets  tho  fintBossiaii  Szpedition  dom 
the  river  cfaieflj  to  supply  the  Russian  squadron  in  the 
Fsdfio  with  provisicms.  The  Chinese  do  not  offer  resistonoe. 
Muravief  meets  Admiral  Putiatin  in  Port  Imperial,  and  re- 
turns by  way  of  Ayan  to  Irkutsk.  War  is  dedared  agauist 
Russia  by  England  and  France.  The  results  of  the  naval 
eampaign  of  the  latter  are  insignificant.  The  attack  upon 
Petropavlovsk  m  unsucoeaaful,  and  the  Russians  effect  their 
retreat  to  Castries  Bay. 

1855—6  185 

Three  militaiy  expeditions  descend  the  Amur,  and  colonists 
are  settled  between  Mariinsk  and  Nikolayevsk.  The  allied 
squadrons  are  commanded  in  that  year  by  Admirals  Bruce 
and  Sir  James  Stirling.  The  former  enters  the  harbour  of 
Petropavlovsk,  and  then  sends  three  vessels  to  Ayan.  Com- 
modore Elliot  iu  Slay  sails  up  tho  Channel  of  Tatary  and 
finds  the  Russians  in  Castries  Bay,  but.  they  escape  during  a 
fog.  At  Capo  Crillon  he  joins  Sir  J.  Stirling,  and  the  whole 
squadron  then  proceed  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  where  they 
capture  a  Russian  brig,  and  the  Greta.  Tho  fleet  returns  to 
the  south,  and  Comniodore  Elliot  a  second  time  sails  up  the 
(Jiiannel  of  Tatary.  Urup  is  taken  jXM^esaion  of  in  the  name 
of  the  Allies.  (A  battalion  of  infantry  atai-ved  to  death,  449). 


News  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  arrive  in  July,  and  the 
Russians  are  left  unfettered  to  carry  on  their  plans.  Count 
Muravief  secures  large  means  at  St.  Petersburg.  Four 
stations  are  formed  along  the  Amur,  a  postal  service  is 
arranged,  and  two  small  steamers  arrive  from  America. 


1854—5. 
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1856—7 


136 
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1857—8  

Ooant  MunTief  Mtima  to  the  Amur.  Luge  bodies  of  troops 
desoeod  the  riTer  and  fom  stations  along  its  banks.  Oaiitain 
Fttiruhehn  avails  himself  of  the  newly-opened  eommunioations 
to  oonvey  provisions  to  the  Buaaaan  settlements  in  tlie  Faoific, 
and  the  XTnited  States  send  a  oommeroial  agent.  Count 
hitiatin  sets  out  on  a  mission  to  Japan  and  China)  bat  is  not 
succeasful  in  eonoloding  a  boundary  treaty  with  the  latter. 
The  Amur  regions  are  erected  into  the  "Maritime  Province  of 
Eastern  Siberia,"  and  anotlier  squadron  leaves  Kronstadt  for 
theBadfio.       also  p.  450).' 

1656  14S 

Count  Muravief  oondudes  the  treaty  of  Aigun,  88th  May,  and 

Count  Putiatin  that  of  Tientsin  on  the  13th  June.  £la- 
govesli'chensk,  Khabarovka  and  Sofyevsk  are  founded.  The 
Amur  Province  is  separated  from  the  Mai-itime  Province  and 
the  Cossacks  are  organised.  The  naval  force  in  the  Pacific  is 
still  further  increased.  The  Amur  Company  founded. 

1869—60   1      !      ...  147 

Colonisation  is  encouraged.  Stations  are  fonned  along  the 
Usuri  and  Sungachan  and  a  surveying  corps  is  sent  there. 
German  colonists  leave  European  Russia  for  the  Amur. 
Count  Muravief  for  the  fifth  time  descends  the  Amur.  The 
Chinese,  after  the  affair  of  the  Peiho,  assume  a  hostile  attitude, 
but  after  the  occupation  of  Peking  by  the  Alhes  they  are  giad 
to  sign  a  treaty,  14th  November,  by  which  the  Amur  and  the 
coast  of  Manchuria  are  ceded  to  Buaaia.  (jSee  also  p.  450). 
The  Kegions  of  the  Amur  in  1861  154 

Political  Divisions.   Population.   MiHtaiy  strength.  Naval 
force  in  the  Pacific  Telegraphs. 
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PART  i.— HISTORICAL. 


T. 

MANOHUBIA  AND  THE  AMUB  PREVIOUS  TO  THE 

APPE.UL\isCE  OF  THE  RUSSIANS. 

The  Amur  has  not  yet  played  that  part  in  the  world's  history, 
which  ^om  its  size  we  might  deem  ita  due.  Although 
flowing,  in  its  middle  course,  through  regions  which  in 
fertility  rival  those  of  central  Europe,  it  enters  a  sea  ioe- 
boimd  during  half  the  year  or  more.  The  establishment  of 
a  conmiercial  emporium  at  its  mouth,  could  be  of  importance 
only  to  a  power  which,  possessing  territories  in  the  centre  of 
Northern  ^isia,  sought  by  means  of  it  to  establish  communi- 
cation with  transmarine  countries.  The  nomadic  and  semi- 
civilised  tribes,  who  from  time  immemorial  occupy  the  ba.sin 
of  the  Amur  and  its  tributaries,  never  felt  the  want  of  such 
conmumication;  and,  moreoyer,  inclination  led  these  tribes 
to  pzdIiBr  conquests  in  the  south,  rather  than  to  rely  upon 
their  own  strength,  and  to  found  an  independent  empire  in 
Manchuria.  Thus  we  find  the  destinies  of  Manchuria 
almost  uniiitorruptcdly  connected  with  those  of  China. 

It  was  reserved  to  Russia,  first  to  appreciate  tlie  impor- 
tance of  the  Amur ;  but,  before  relating  tlic  events  which 
led  thither  the  forces  of  the  Colossus  of  the  North,  we  wiU 
give  a  short  account  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  basin  of  the 
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MANCinT&IA  AND  THE  AMUR,  PREVIOtJS  TO 


Amur,  prior  to  tlie  first  discovery  of  the  river  by  the 
Gossaclcs  in  the  seventeenth  century.* 

The  tribes  inhabiting  these  regions  are  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Annals  of  China,  1100  b.c.    They  wore 

then  known  us.  Suclii,  or  /ulIru.  Gorski  supposes  their 
original  seats  to  have  hoori  on  the  Steppos  of  Mongolia, 
whence  tlioy  retreated  Ixl'oic  the  advancing  ;Mun;4()ls  to  tlie 
forests  of  Girin,  north  of  the  sacred  Shan-alin  inoimtuins. 
From  Girin  they  spread  over  the  whole  of  present  Man- 
churia^  and  colonies  of  them  proceeded  northward  far  into 
Siberia.  The  Chinese  applied  the  name  of  Dim-khu  to  the 
eastern  Mongols,  and  hence  the  name  of  Tungiizians.^ 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Tunguzians  progressed 
witli  their  political  devclo})iii'.  ut.  The  ancient  Tunguz 
learned  liom  childhood  to  bend  the  bow  and  to  tame  the 
horse.  His  arrow-head  was  of  stone,  dipped  in  a  deadly 
poison.  Life  was  deemed  of  little  valije ;  th  dead  were  buried 
in  the  open  field,  and  a  few  pigs  sacrificed  on  the  grave, 
which  was  screened  from  sun  and  rain  by  a  wooden  roof. 
Age  was  but  little  respected ;  and  to  shed  tears  at  the  death 
of  a  relative  was  considered  weakness  in  men  or  women. 

•  OoTski,  Origin  and  first  Deeds  of  the  Manohn  Dynasty  On  the 
Origin  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty  of  the  Tsin,  in  '  Laboun  of  the  Russian 
Mission  at  Pekin.'"  German  Translation.  Berlin,  1858— 9.  Flath,*'Tbe 
Peoples  of  Manchuria.*'  Gdttingen,  183& 

^According  to  Strahlenbergi  the  Arinians^  a  poor  tribe  on  the 
Yenisei,  celled  the  Tunguzians,  Tcf^^-he^  ue^  People  of  three  tribes, 
^vhich  Bulichef  (Travels  in  East  Siberia,  vol.  i.)  refers  to  the  Reindeer 
Tunguaans  or  Orochon  (Oroc^CT=reiudeer)  ;  the  Tunguzian  fishermen 
of  the  sea-coast  or  Namki  (Lamutes ;  iVa77j=sea),  and  the  Daurians  or 
Tunguzians,  rearing  homed  cattle  andtilliag  the  Hoil.  The  Tunguzians, 
of  whom  the  Manchu  form  a  mere  subdivision,  are  of  the  Turanian 
race  of  man,  to  which  belong  also  the  Mongols  (Tatars),  and  Turks. 
Nevortliclcbs,  the  name  "Tatar"  has  been  applied  in  a  ninch  more 
extended  sense.  The  dynasty  at  present  reigning  in  China,  is  for  in- 
stance frequently  called  Tatar,  though  of  Manchu  (Tunguzian)  origin. 
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During  winter  these  savages  lived  in  subterraneous 
dwellings,  smeared  their  bodies  with  pig's  fat  to  protect 
themaelTes  against  the  cold,  and  wore  ,  garments  made  of 
bides  or  fish^skins.  The  women  wore  a  dress  of  coarse 
linen.  In  summer  they  built  bats  at  the  fringe  of  the 
forest.  Dogs,  pigs,  and  horses,  were  their 'only  domestio 
animals ;  the  chase  and  fishing  their  only  occupation.  Each 
village  acknowledged  a  liei'cditary  chief,  but  was  independent 
of  all  else. 

The  first  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
is  due  to  the  conquests  made  by  the  Koreans.  Agriculture 
was  introduced;  -villages  combined,  and,  under  common 
chiefe,  formed  small  confederacies.  In  the  fifth  century,  the 
Moho,  whose  kinds  extended  to  the  Amur,  paid  tribute  to 
China  in  £«tows,  bows,  fur-clothing,  and  sables.  Korea,  in 
her  wars  with  China,  found  powerful  allies  in  these  Moho, 
who  sent  to  her  aid  an  army  of  loO,UUU  men ;  but  when 
Korea  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Chinese,  in  677,  the  tribe  of 
Tunguzians,  siibsoquently  known  as  the  Manchu,  retired  to 
the  Shan-Alin  Mountains,  and  having  been  joined  there  by 
many  Koreans,  they  foxmded  the  Empire  of  Pku'hai,  or 
BoAAot,  which  at  the  height  of  its  power  reached  from  the 
middle  of  Korea  to  beyond  the  Amur,  and  from  the  Eastern 
Oceiiii  to  the  Great  Kliingau.  This  empii'c  was  inliabit(Ml  by 
1,000,000  families,  and  maintained  an  army  of  20,000  wlU- 
trained  troops.  The  villages  became  towns,  and  the  artt^  and 
sciences  were  cultivated  by  Chinese  and  Koreans  invited  into 
the  country.  The  £mperor  of  China  hastened  to  acknowledge 
his  powerM  neighbour  as  the  "Most  Sacred  Emperor  of 
Bokhsi,"  and  the  country  had  become  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  kingdoms  on  the  Eastern  Sea. 

Tliift  kingdom  in  925  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Kidans  or 
Liao,  a  dynasty  also  founded  by  a  Tunguzian  tribe,  the 
Shygoey  or  She-wei,  who  inhabited  the  country  stretching 
from  Liao  (Leao-tung  or  Shinking)  to  the  Amur.  The 
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empire  of  the  Kidans  Imd  been  founded  in  907  by  Apuukbi, 

aad  existed  until  1125.  It  includcxl  the  whole  of  Moiip^olia 
aud  MuiKliiuia,  and  extriuK-d  from  the  eastern  ocean  to 
Kashgar,  aud  from  the  Altai  mountuiii8  to  the  wall  ui"  China. 
China  itst  If  was  tributary  from  1012  to  1101.  The  Kidans 
extended  tlua  power  to  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Mohos  on 
1^0  Simgaii  and  Amur,  who  in  the  seTenth  century  had 
again  assumed  the  ancient  name  of  Suchi.  Part  of  these 
Suchi  were  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Kidans  as  ciyilised, 
others  were  described  as  "wild  Suchi,"  but  I  hey  kept  cattle 
and  horses.  The  dynasty  destineil  to  supplant  that  of  the 
Xidiui,  we  allude  to  the  Gin  (Aishin,  Snshin  or  Xiui-hzen), 
arose  among  these  wild  Suchi.  The  fomider  ol*  this  family 
was  Hian-phu  of  the  tribe  of  the  Wan-yan,  who  aft(^r  a 
sojourn  in  Korea  returned  to  his  native  country,  introduced 
agriculture,  and  replaced  iJie  birch<bark  huts  by  houses. 
His  successors  extended  their  power  by  policy,  and  the  fifth 
of  the  line  was  appointed  governor  over  the  wild  Suchi.  He 
(Hc;I  in  10.;J1.  Agutluu  the  sevciitli  of  the  line,  whose  birlli 
in  1008  h;id  hvvn  auituuuccd  by  the  appearance  of  a  five- 
coloured  cioud,  threw  oti'  the  yoke  of  the  Kidans,  fortified  in 
1114  the  passes  leading  into  ]\[anchuria,  and  assouibled  a 
small  force  of  26U0  men  on  the  Lai-leu  river.  Emiasaries 
were  sent  to  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Suchi,  and  the  force  at 
his  disposal  soon  amounted  to  100,000  men,  most  of  them 
cavalry.  Before  invading  China,  he  publicly  enumerated  the 
dimes  of  the  Kidans,  and  called  upon  heaven  and  earth  to 
second  his  und»  rlaking.  Large  rewards  were  held  out  to  the 
soldiers  in  case  of  victory,  ignominious  punishment  in  case 
of  defeat.  On  marching  out,  flie  arrows  were  discharged  to 
keep  off  misfortune,  flames  burst  forth  from  the  earth,  and 
repeatedly  settled  on  the  points  of  the  lance — a  sign  that  the 
Gods  were  propitious.  The  army  was  divided  into  troops  of 
50  men,  20  of  whom  in  the  firont  rank  wore  heavy  coats  of 
mail,  and  were  armed  with  lances  and  swords.   The  others 
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in  the  rear- ranks  liad  light  armour,  with  bows  and  jayelins. 
On  approacliiiig  the  enemy  two  men  were  sent  in  advance  to 
reconnoitre,  and  the  attack  was  made  simultaneously  from 
four  sides.  They  adyanced,  trottiag,  to  within  a  hundred 
paces  of  the  enemy,  and  approaching  the  hostile  lines  at  ML 
speed  discharged  their  arrows  and  javelins,  wheeled  round 
suddenly,  and  renewed  this  attack,  until  the  enemy  began  to 
waver,  and  only  then  resorted  to  the  use  of  the  sword. 

In  1115  Agutha  assumed  the  name  of  Tai-t2ni  and  the 
title  of  Jbanperor.  His  dynasty  he  called  Gin,  or  the  Golden, 
with  reference  prol  i1  ly  to  its  stability.  His  successors 
reigned  in  northern  China  fixon  1116  to  12d4i|  and  southern 
China  paid  tiibate  from  1141  to  1213.  Constant  wars  with 
the  Koreans,  Chinese,  and  Mongols,  whose  assistance  had 
been  solicited  by  the  Chinese,  broke  the  power  of  the  Gin. 
The  Moiigula  established  themselves  in  China,  and  reigned  as 
the  Yuen  until  13Q8.  The  popidation  of  Manchui'ia  was 
decimated  during  this  period,  the  towns  were  burnt,  and 
ruins  alone  attested  the  former  flourishing  state  of  the 
country.  One  of  the  emperors  of  the  Yuen  dynasty  went 
by  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  where  he  built  in  com- 
memoration the  Monastery  of  Eternal  Beposo,  on  the  site  of 
whidi  may  still  be  seen  several  columns  with  inscriptions 
recording  the  fact.    (See  chap,  xii.) 

The  Yuen  were  overthrown  in  1368  by  a  revolution  headed 
by  a  common  Chinese,  who  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Ming. 
At  that  time  Manchuria  was  divided  into  Tayan-chzu,  Khai- 
zi  and  Ye-shen.  The  first  of  these,  to  the  north  of  the 
Shan-alin,  was  the  most  important.  In- 1403  the  Ming  made 
Ye-shen  tributary,  and  soon  after  the  othor  districts  also. 

At  Odoli  however,  in  Tsyan-chzu,  there  appeared,  about 
13G0,  Aijihiu-gioro,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  Gin,  and 
several  villages  aclcnowledged  in  him  their  chief.  About  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  one  of  his  descendants, 
Ifurkhatzi,  enlarged  the  frontiers  of  the  territory.   In  1599 
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he  introduced  a  Manchu  alphabet ;  and  the  Mongol  language^ 
which  hitherto  had  boon  employed  in  all  written  communica- 
tioDs,  wa«  supplaiited  by  the  Manchu.  The  prieonersof  war 
were  settled  in  TiUages,  and  their  prosperonB  oonditioii 
attracted  others.  The  Chinese  who  had  invested  Nurkhatzi 
with  a  fine  sounding  title,  and  a  salary  of  800  Ian  of  silver 
a  year,  were  first  roused  to  the  duiigcr  c>f  haviug  so  powerful 
a  vassal  in  1G16,  when  lie  a?>smneil  the  name  of  Tyan-niin, 
and  title  of  Emperor.  By  his  compatriots  he  is  called  Tai- 
tzu,  i,e.  "the  hrst  of  his  race."  War  was  cloclaied  against 
him,  but  Tai-tzu  repeatedly  defeated  the  Cliinese ;  and  in 
1621  settled  at  Mugden  in  Leaotong,  which  he  made  his 
capital.   He  died  in  1626. 

In  China  a  revolution  had  broken  out,  and  Li,  a  common 
CHiinese,  defeated  the  Emperor,  who  committed  suicide  in 
1643.  Tlio  opponents  of  Li  culled  to  their  aid  the  Wanehu, 
wliOBC  em2)eror  expelled  Li  from  lVkin<;  (lG4  t),  l)iit  died 
800U  alter ;  and  the  conquest  was  completed  under  bhunchi, 
then  a  child  of  six  years  of  ngt). 

It  was  about  this  time  the  Kussians  first  appeared  on  the 
Amur.  The  tribes  living  there  partly  acknowledged  Manchu 
sovereignty ;  but  the  Manchu,  still  occupied  in  theconsolida^ 
tion  of  their  power  in  China,  were  not  at  first  in  a  position 
to  protect  their  subjects  agaiubt  the  ra\-ao-cs  committed  Ly 
the  Cossacks,  and  oidyin  1651  we  find  tliem  actively  engaged 
in  the  wars  against  the  Russians.  It  was  reserved  to  the 
great  Empeior  Xang-hi  to  expel  the  ^emy,  and  force  him, 
in  the  treaty  of  Kerchinsk,  to  evacuate  the  regions  of  the 
Amur. 
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FIRST  NEWS  OF  THE  AMLii,  1G3G;  PUYAliKOF'S 

EXPEDITION,  1643-46. 

The  Eiiaaiaiis  made  tide  first  settlement  at  tiie  foot  of  the  Urai, 
towaxds  the  end  of  the  I5th  oeatuiy.  In  1587  ihey  founded 
Tobolsk,  whence  with  surprising  rapidity  they  spread  over 

the  whole  of  Siberia.  Tomsk  was  founded  in  IGO 1 ;  Yeiiiseisk, 
ill  1619;  Yukiitak,  1032;  and  Okhotsk,  in  1G38. 

The  llussians  received  the  first  aecouuts  of  the  existence 
of  the  river  Amur  Ixom  a  party  of  Cossacks,  who  had  been 
sent  in  1636  from  Tomsk  to  the  Aldan  riyer  to  mske  the 
Tmignzians  Hying  there  tributary.  Some  of  these,  undec 
the  leadership  of  lyan  Moskvitin,  kept  steadily  advancing 
towards  the  East^  and  in  1639  stood  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk,  where  they  built  a  winter  station,  near  the 
mouth  of  tho  Ulva  river,  for  the  collection  of  tribute.  Hero 
they  met  with  Tunguziaus  from  the  river  Ud,  fiuthcr  south, 
who  spoke  ol*  tribes  dwelling  along  the  Dzeya  (Si)  and  Shil- 
kar,  who  cultiyated  the  soil,  and  with  whom  they  bartered 
sables  for  com.  Another  tribe  near  the  mouth  of  tiie  Amur, 
called  the  Natkani,  carried  on  commerce  in  glass  beads,  copper 
yessels,  silver  ornaments,  silk  and  cotton  stufis,  evidently 
received  from  Japan  and  China. 

In  the  same  year  (1639),  another  party  of  Cossacks,  com- 
manded by  Max  Perfijief,  ■s\"ho  had  been  sent  from  Yeniseisk 
to  the  Vitim,  heard  conhniiatory  reports  with  respeet  to  the 
Shilka  (or  upper  Amur).   They  hcai-d  about  a  prince  of  the 
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Daurians,  Lavkai,  who  inhabited  a  sti oiiglioiti  at  the  month 
of  the  Urka  rivulet ;  his  people  kept  cattle  aud  tilled  the 
soil ;  silver,  copper  aud  lead  ores  were  said  to  be  found  in  his 
territories,  and  an  active  bartering  trade  was  being  carried 
on  with  the  lower  part  of  the  river^  whence  silkB,  ootton  stuffs, 
and  other  merchandise  of  Chinese  origin  were  imported.' 

These  Yarious  reports  did  not  fail  to  attract  attention  in 
Siberia,  bnt  particularly  in  the  rising  town  of  Yakutsk, 
which  was  just  then  becoming  iinpoilaut  through  the  fur 
trade.  Its  first  Voivod,  Peter  Petrovich  Goluviny  n  solrtnl  to 
have  the  river  explored.  One  expedition  was  sent  by  way  of 
the  Yitim,  but  proved  unsuccessful ;  a  second,  however,  up 
the  Aldan,  succeeded. 

Yasilei  Poyarkof  was  placed  at  the  head  of  122  men,  most 
of  whom  were  Promysldeni,  who  previous  to  joining  hod  been 
made  to  imdergo  some  drill  as  Cossacks.  He  took  with  him 
a  small  half-pounder  iron  gun,  with  ample  su2)plies  of  provi- 
sions and  ninmimition.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1(543,  the 
expedition  left  Yakutsk.  For  eleven  weeks  he  ascciuUd  the 
Aldan  and  its  tributaiies,  the  Uchur  and  Gonoma,  but  being 
considerably  retarded  by  numerous  rapids  and  shallows  on 
the  latter  river,  he  found  himself  obliged  at  the  end  of 
September  to  build  winter  quarters.  Poyarkof  left  forty 
men  here  to  guard  the  stores,  and  himself  with  the  remain- 
ing ninety-two  continued  the  journey  by  land,  dragging 
tlicir  proviiiions  oii  hand  sledges.  Ai'lcr  u  uvi  lliiig  I'our  wet  ks 
imdor  great  hardships,  he  came  to  the  liriauda  rivulet,  a 
tributary  of  the  Dzeya.  After  two  days'  descent  of  the 
Dzeya,  he  met  the  first  Reindeer  Tunguzians,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  lower  Brianda.  Proceeding  still  further  down  the  river, 
and  passing  the  mouths  of  the  Qilui  and  Vt,  the  last  of 
which  he  found  Tunguzians  with  homed  cattle,  Poyarkof, 

•  Perfirief  was  not  able  toudvancii  far  along  the  Vitiui;  and  a  atcoud 
party  of  seventy  Cossacks,  sent  soon  alLei  him,  relurncd  also  without 
having  made  any  progress. 
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eleven  days  from  his  de2)airture  from  the  upper  Brianda,  came 
to  a  Baiu  ian  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Umlekan,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  tilled  the  soil  and  kept  cattle.  His  lecep- 
tion  was  most  friendly ;  he  was  presented  wilJi  ten  oxen  and 
forty  baskets  of  oatmeal,  a  very  acceptable  gift  to  our  famish- 
ing adventurers,  who,  in  the  vain  hope  of  coming  into  ricli 
uiul  IVrtile  regions,  had  left  their  winter  quarters  at  tlie 
Goiioma  with  an  insuiiicient  supply  of  provisions.  The 
JDaurians  were  not  at  all  reticent  about  giving  infonnation 
with  respect  to  the  country  beyond.  A  Khan,  Borboi,  dwelled 
in  a  fortified  town,  about  sixweeks' journey  fromtheUmlekan. 
He  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  tributary  all  the  tribes 
dwelling  on  the  Amui*,  and  occasionally  sent  out  two  or  three 
ihoiisaiid  uitu,  armed  with  spears,  bows  or  fire-arms,  to  collect 
tribute  from  all  a\  ho  uilcrcd  resistance.  At  his  residence  a 
cunsideruble  bartering  trade  was  carried  on,  especially  in  silks 
and  cottons  impoi-tcd  from  China.  Manehu  traders  visited 
the  dwelling  places  of  the  Tunguzians  and  Daurians  regu- 
larly.  The  reports  concerning  Lavkai  were  confirmed. 

The  accession  of  ninety-two  men  to  a  small  Dauiian 
village  soon  caused  provisions  to  run  short.  Poyarkof  there- 
fore sent  Yushkof  ]  *cti  c)t*,  one  of  his  officers,  to  Moldikichid, 
a  fortified  Daurian  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  iielimda, 
where  provisions  were  said  to  abound.  Petrof  had  received 
orders  to  entice  the  chiel's  from  the  \illage,  and  keep  them 
as  hostages,  so  as  to  be  able  to  dictate  his  own  terms  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  l^o  such  stratagem,  howeTer, 
was  required.  The  unsuspecting  natiye  chiefs,  Dozi  and 
Kolpa,  went  of  their  own  accord  to  meet  the  Bussians  as 
friends,  and  offered  tlieir  services.  Petrof,  instead  of  taking 
advunlage  of  this  favourable  reception,  detained  the  chiefs, 
and  demandetl  instant  admission  into  the  village.  This  the 
Daurians  would  not  grant ;  Petrof  threatened  to  torture 
the  hostages,  and  by  his  overbearing  conduct  provoked  the 
inhabitants  to  an  attack.   They  sallied  from  their  village. 
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several  on  horseback^  and  vigorounly  attacked  the  Itim« 
sians,  who  had  ten  mm  made  prisoners  dangerously 
wounded  and  were  obliged  to  retire  with  the  renudndcr, 
many  of  whom  were  also  wounded,  to  the  forest,  where  the 
Daurians  soon  surrounded  them*  Kolpa  was  shot  by  mistako 
by  his  own  people,  Dozi  escaped.  After  four  days  the 
vigilance  of  the  Daurians  relaxed,  and  I'etiof  wujj  enabled 
to  make  good  liis  retreat  to  the  Umlekaii. 

His  cliief  was  naturally  highly  ineensed  at  the  ill  success 
of  the  expedition.  Ue  refused  to  share  the  small  stock  of 
provisions  yet  remaining  with  Petrof 's  people ;  and  they  had 
to  subsist  on  the  bark  of  trees  mixed  with  a  little  oatmeal 
and  the  roots  of  herbs.  Poyarkof 's  own  conduct  had  how- 
ever scarcely  been  more  judicious.  The  hostages  whom  he 
had  taken  escaped ;  and  the  natives,  rendered  desiderate  by 
his  continacd  exactions,  attacked  liis  eiieanipiuent,  but  were 
beaten  off.  It  is  said  that  l\>vaikoi'  oiiered  the  bodies  of 
those  slain  in.  the  contest  to  the  companions  of  Petrof  for 
food.  Famine  gradually  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  llussians  ; 
and  ere  the  forty  Cossacks  left  at  the  Gonoma  arrived  with 
provisions,  nearly  fifty  men  had  succumbed  to  the  pongs  of 
himger. 

On  their  arrival  the  journey  was  continued  without 

loss  of  time.  After  three  days  he  came  to  u  Duurian 
village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Goj^-ul  Kurgu;  two  days  sub- 
sequently to  the  village  Baldachin ;  and,  on  the  littli  day, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Dzeya.  The  Daurian  population  was 
numerous,  and  all  of  them  tilled  the  soil.  After  three 
weeks  Poyarkof  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Sungari  (Shingal), 
when  he  sent  on  a  reconnoitring  party  of  twenty-fiye 
men,  all  of  whom,  two  excepted,  were  alaan  by  the  Dueheri, 
who  at  that  time  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Amur,  from 
the  Dzeya  to  four  days  beyond  llie  l^suri.  Nearly  six  weeks 
more  were  spent  in  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  iVnnir,  four 
weeks  of  which  among  the  ^atki,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the 
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lower  course  of  the  riyeri  and,  like  the  Gilyaks,  not  yet 
tributary  to  any  foreign  power.  Among  the  latter  Poyarkof 
fixed  bis  winter  quarters,  and  collected  as  tribute  twenty^e^bt 
zorok  of  sable. 

On  bis  return,  in  1645,  be  took  witb  bim  one  of  tbe 
cliicfts  as  a  hostage.  He  came  in  a  boat  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ulya  river,  where  he  wintered,  and  early  in  llie  fuUowiniv^ 
year  continued  his  journey  to  Yakutsk,  'and  arriTcd  there 
on  the  12  th  June,  1646.  A  few  men,  whom,  he  had  loft 
at  the  Ulya  to  collect  tribute,  did  not  stay  there  Teiy  long ;. 
for  Nagiba,  wbo  passed  that  way  in  1052,  found  no  trace  of 
ihem.  In  Poyarkof 's  <^nnion,  300  men  wonld  suffice 
to  subject  tbe  whole  of  tbe  territories  "visited  by  bim. 
Tbree  forts,  witb  a  garrison  of  fifty  men  eacb,  sbonld  be 
erected  in  the  country  of  the  Daui-ians  and  Ducheri,  and  llie 
remaining  l.'iO  men  kept  in  hand  in  case  the  collection  of 
tribute  was  opposed.  ProTisions  abounded,  and  no  serious 
resistance  was  to  be  apprehended. 

We  cannot  deny  to  Poyarkof  the  merit  of  having  been 
tbe  first  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Amur.  At  tike  same 
time  bis  treachmus  and  cruel  bebayiour  towards  tbe 
natives,  wbo  bad  received  bim  witb  open  arms,  makes  bim 
suffer  greatly  in  our  estimation  ;  whilst  his  want  of  foresight, 
ill  entering  au  UIllvno■«^l  region,  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
witliout  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions,  proves  him  to  have 
been  a  man  scarcely  fit  £or  tbe  command  of  an  expedition 
of  this  kind. 
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111. 

KHABAROF,    NAGIBA,    OHECHEGHN  AND 

PHILIPPOF.    1647  TO  1G52. 

The  aocoimta  of  Poyarkof  kept  alive  the  interest  taken  in 
the  exploration  and  conquest  of  the  countries  of  the  Amur ; 
and  when  some  Ptomyshleni,  who  had  been  hunting  on  the 

Olckina,  rect  i  vccl  information,  in  1617,  of  a  shorter  and  more 
comTnodioTis  route  to  the  Amur,  niauiuiori  were  at  onw  taken 
to  render  it  available.  Cossacks  were  sent  to  construct  an 
Ostrog  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tugir  and  Olekiua,  and 
some  of  the  men  crossed  the  di\dding  range  in  1648.  At  a 
Simovie  of  some  Promyshleni  they  left  the  Olekma,  and  in 
two  days  arrived  at  the  Urka  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Amur. 
They  advanced  cautiously,  avoiding  all  villages,  and  came 
upon  the  Amur  at  a  place  half  a  day's  journey  below  the 
mouth  of  the  I'rka.  Here  they  saw  a  rail  ujinii  the  river, 
and  were  told  by  theii-  Tunoruzian  criu(l(>  tiiat  liis  country- 
men  on  the  Shilka  descended  the  river  every  autumn  with 
their  horses,  to  buy  com  from  Prince  La\kai.  At  the 
beginning  of  winter  they  returned  by  land  to  their  own 
country.  Lavkai's  town  was  said  to  be  a  day's  journey  lower 
down ;  but  owing  to  their  small  number  the  Cossacks  pre- 
ferred returning  to  the  Olekma,  notching  the  trees  how- 
ever on  Iheii'  route,  to  guide  any  future  expedition. 

In  the  year  following  this  preparatory  exploration, 
Yerofei  ILhabarof,*  a  wealthy  Promyshleni,  proposed  the  sub- 

*  Ehabwof  was  bom  at  Sol  Yuiohogodsk,  in  the  government  of 
Vologda.  In  1636  we  find  liim  settled  on  a  farm  on  the  Yenisei,  in 
Siberia.  In  1639  he  establiBhed  the  saltworks  of  Kutskoi,  on  atributary 
of  the  Lena,  which  two  years  afterwards  were  declared  crown  property, 
witiiout  granting  him  an  indemnity. 
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jugation  of  the  newly  diBcoyered  territories  to  Ihnitri 
Andrev  Zin  Transbekof,  the  newly  appointed  Voiyod  of 
Yakutsk,  wko  in  that  year  had  wintered  at  nimsk.  Eha- 
barof  offered  to  bear  the  expenses  attending  the  outfit  of 

such  an  expedition  liimself,  and  promised  to  send  the 
tribute  collected  to  Yakutsk.  The  Voi\'od  at  once  g;ave  his 
consent.  A  few  Cossacks  were  placed  at  tlie  disposal  of 
Khabarof,  and  rather  late  in  the  season  he  left  Ilimsk  with 
about  seventy  men.  He  wintered  at  Tugirsk,  and  on  llie 
18th  January  1650  continued  his  journey  to  the  Amur  on 
sledges.  The  bad  conduot  of  Poyarkof  and  his  Ooasacks  had 
already  become  known  among  the  native  popuIatioDS,  and 
on  Khabarors  approach  they  deserted  their  dwellings.  In- 
stead of  the  onv  fort  of  Tjuvkai,  Khabarof  found  five,  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  day's  journey  from  each  other,  all 
belonging  to  the  prince  and  his  relations.  The  fortifications 
consisted  of  wooden  walls,  with  four  or  five  turrets  for 
archers,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  high  earth- 
walls.  Small,  covered  gates,  for  sorties,  were  placed  beneath 
the  towers,  and  secret  passages  led  down  to  the  river. 
Within  the  enclosure  stood  large  wooden  houses,  with  paper 
windows,  each  affording  accommodation  to  fifty  or  sixty 
persons. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  forts  Khabarof  found  de- 
serted ;  but  on  approaching  the  third,  he  saw  five  horsemen 
advancing  towards  him.  These  were  Lavkai  himself,  two  of 
his  brothers,  his  son-in-law,  and  a  servant.  They  hslted  at 
speaking  distance,  and  conversation  was  carried  on  through 
a  Tunguzian  interpreter.  Lavkai  desired  to  know  the  object 
of  the  Russians  in  visiting  his  country.  ^\nien  told  they 
merely  came  for  the  sake  of  trade,  ho  proved  incredulous  :  he 
had  heard  from  a  Cossack  that  the  Russians  intended  to 
conquer  and  enslave  the  country.  Khabarof  replied,  that  he 
might  possibly  require  a  small  tribute ;  but  that,  in  return, 
^e  Tzar  would  take  them  under  his  powerful  protection! 
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Lavkai's  brothers  seemed  to  hesitate ;  but  the  prince's  opinion 
preyailed*  and  the  conference  was  broken  off  abruptly  by  the 
Dauriaiis,  who  lode  away.  An  attempt  to  overtake  them 
proved  fiitile. 

The  fourth  fbrt  had  also  been  evacuated ;  and  at  the  fifth, 
uii  old  woman  only,  who  claimed  to  bo  Lavkai's  sister,  had 
been  left  behind-  She  had  once  been  a  prison i-r  ut  the  town 
of  13ogdoi,the  governor  of  Manchuria,  and  spoke  wit1i  raptures 
of  the  fine  merchandize  and  hre-arms  found  in  hia  capital  on 
the  river  Nonn. 

Eliabarof  now  returned  to  the  first  of  Lavkai's  forts,  which 
was  not  only  the  strongest,  but  also  offered  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages for  communicating  with  Tugirsk.  The  other  forts 
he  appears  to  have  burned ;  at  all  events  no  further  mention 
is  made  of  them.  He  dijtscovcrcd  hero  large  pits  tilled  with 
corn,  which  the  Daurians  had  left  behind.  The  nver  con- 
tained plenty  of  excellent  fish;  the  forests  sheltered  valuable 
animals ;  and  the  surrounding  country  seemed  well  adapted 
for  settlement.  Well  satisfied  with  his  preliminary  journey, 
Khabarof,  with  a  few  men,  returned  to  Yakutsk,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  26th  March,  1650.  Those  remaining  behind 
collected  tribute  from  the  neighbouring  tribes,  which,  together 
with  tjonie  samples  of  wheat  grown  on  the  Amui',  were  Ibr- 
wai  dcd  by  wav  of  Yakutsk  to  Moscow. 

Khabarof  was  most  lavouiably  received  by  the  V'oivod,  who 
placed  twenty-one  Cossacks  under  his  orders,  and  gave  per- 
mission to  enlist  any  number  of  Promyshleni.  One  hundred 
and  seventeen  of  the  latter  joined,  and  Khabarof  hastened  back 
to  the  Amur,  with  the  intention  of  exploring  that  river  to  its 
mouth.  Lavkai's  foirt  was  destroyed  and  abandoned.  On 
the  2nd  June,  1651,  Khabarof  left  on  a  number  of  large 
and  small  barges.  Two  days  later  the  Russiuns  pa^ised 
the  site  of  the  Daurian  villiigo  of  a  Prince  Dazaul.  On  the 
third  day  two  Daurian  villages  were  passed,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  took  to  flight  on  the  approach  of  the  Russians. 
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In  the  evamng  they  came  in  sight  of  a  triple  fortifioatioii 
recently  huilt  by  the  Danrian  Princes  Gugudar,  Olgamza 
and  Lotodiiii,  with  a  view  of  chocking  tlie  progress  of  the 
Russians.  The  forts  were  built  of  wood  and  earth  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch  about  two  yards  deep,  and  into  which  led 
covered  gateways.  The  Daurian  garrison  had  been  reinforced 
by  fiify  Manchu  horsonen  whom  the  Emperor  Shun-chi  had 
mat  to  coUeot  tribute,  and  who,  it  was  fondly  hoped,  would 
proye  fornudable  champions  in  the  coming  conflict.  Trusting 
to  their  superior  numbers,  €lie  Baurians  attempted  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  the  Russians,  but  on  the  first  discharge  of 
fire-arms,  by  which  twenty  of  them  were  laid  low,  they 
retired  precipitately  into  their  fortress.  The  Manchu  warriors 
fled  inland.  A  demand  to  surrender  was  answered  by  a 
defiant  discharge  of  arrows  from  tlie  turrets  of  the  forts. 
The  Russians  sucessfully  replied  with  their  fire-aims,  and 
during  the  night,  with  the  aid  of  three  small  ci^ons,  effected 
a  breech  beneath  one  of  the  towers,  and  by  sunrise  they 
entered  the  first  of  the  forts.  The  enemy,  after  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight,  retired  to  the  two  remaining  divisions  of  the 
fortress.  At  noon  the  first  of  those  was  entered  by  the 
Russians,  and  soon  afterwards  the  third  and  last  was  taken 
by  storm.  No  quarter  was  given  to  any  offering  resistance. 
Only  a  few  Baurians  made  their  escape;  the  others  were 
slain  without  mercy.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  bodies  were 
found  in  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  fort,  and  four 
hundred  and  twenty-seyen  in  the  third.  If  we  add  to  these 
the  twenty  men  said  to  have  been  killed  at  the  place  of 
landing,  the  loss  of  the  Daurians  wonld  amount  to  six 
hundred  and  sixty-one  males.  Two  hundred  and  forty-three 
women  and  young  girls,  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
children,  were  made  prisoners.  The  booty  included  two 
htmdred  and  thirfy-seTen  horses,  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
head  of  cattle,  and  rich  stores  of  grain.  The  loss  of  the 
Russians  was  trifling  in  comparison:  four  killed,  and  forty- 
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fiye  aliglxtly  womided.  Ko  quarter  appears  to  haye.beea 
granted,  and  the  whole  proceeding  of  Khaborof  evinoes  un- 
warrantable cruelty  and  short-sighted  policy. 

Kluibarof  resolved  to  stay  here  for  some  time.  On  tlie 
day  ioUowiiif^*  this  victory,  the  Manchu  who  had  fled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  battle,  ret luiicd  in  the  company  of  a  Chinese 
Mandarin,  wearing  a  silk  gown,  and  a  cap  of  sable,  who 
ea^yressed  a  desire  to  Uye  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Rusaiania. 

Some  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  as  messengers  to  the 
neighbouring  Princes  Bazanl,  Banhulai,  Shilginei  and  Albaza, 

requiring  these  to  send  in  their  submission  to  the  Tsar. 
However,  none  of  thcni  returned ;  and  on  the  20tli  July 
Khabarof  continued  his  journey,  tiiking  with  him  the  best 
horses.^  On  the  following  day  he  passed  lianbulai's  yillage, 
which  had  been  deserted  by  the  inhabitants.  Some  scouts 
were  sent  in  advance,  and  took  a  few  prisoners,  who  mentioned 
a  village  belonging  to  Prince  Kokorei,  oppoate  the  Bzeya; 
other  Daorian  villages  were  to  be  found  lower  down  the 
river,  the  chief  one  of  which  had  been  built  recently,  and 
strongly  fortihcd;  it  belonged  to  the  Princes  Tolga,  Tin-uncha 
and  Onmtei.  After  two  days  and  a  hnlf  Khabarof  passed 
the  mouth  of  the  Dzeya,  but  found  the  village  deserted.  He 
then  sent  a  party  in  advance,  who  took  the  fort  of  Toiga  (Tol- 
gin  gorod)  by  surprise,  while  the  Daurians,  unaware  of  the 
proximity  of  the  Eussians,  were  enjoying  themselves  at  the 
village,  a  few  himdred  yards  lower  down  on  the  river.  When 
the  main  body  of  tiie  Russians  arrived  the  horses  and 
cannon  were  landed,  -  and  the  village  was  surrounded.  All 
those  oflering  resistance  were  cut  down,  and  the  three 
priiices  ^^'\th  one  hundred  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants 
taken  prisoners  to  the  fort.  Here  they  were  made  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Tzar,  and  they  promised  to  pay  tribute  for 

i»The  women  and  children,  it  would  seeiu,  bad  been  liberated. 
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a  thouflaiid  men  sabject  to  their  aulliori^.  Tumncha  and 
Tolga  remained  as  hostages,  and  the  otharo  were  permitted  to 

return  to  thcii-  village. 

Both  parties  appear  to  have  lived  peaceably  together  at  first. 
The  burthen  of  supporting  two  hundred  Hussians  for  a  length 
of  time  was  too  much  for  the  fnendship  of  the  Daurians,  and 
'  one  fine  morning,  the  3rd  September,  the  whole  village 
was  found  deserted.  Shabarof  vas  thus  obliged  to  give  np 
his  intention  of  staying  here  during  the  winter.  The  fort 
and  -village  was  burnt,  Princes  Turuncha  and  Tolga  were 
taken  on  board  one  of  the  barges,  and  on  the  7th  September 
the  expedition  sailed  for  the  lower  Amur.  Tolga  committed 
suicide  hy  disowning  on  the  following  day,  in  consequence  of 
the  barbarous  tortxirea  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.® 
Four  days  brought  our  adTenturers  to  the  defile  of  the 
Bureya  mountains,  two  more  were  spent  in  the  passage 
through  them,  and  onthe  eighth  day  they  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Simgari.  The  country  aboye  and  below  the  mountains 
was  inhabited  by  the  Goguli,  whose  villages  contained  but 
ten  huts  each.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Siingari  lived  the 
Duclieri  in  larger  villages  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  huts. 
Both  tribes  cultivated  the  soil  and  kept  cattle.  8even  days' 
journey  below  the  Sungari  commences  the  country  of  the 
Aohani — Poyarkofs  ^atki — who  depended  mainly  upon  the 
produce  of  fishing  for  their  sustenance. 

On  the  29th  September  Ehabarof  came  to  a  large  village 
of  the  Achani,  ten  days'  journey  above  the  Gilyaks,  where  he 
resolved  to  winter,  and  budt  a  fort  Achanskoi  Gorod.** 

^  Khabarof  himself  admits  having  tortured  and  burnt  his  hostages. 
The  memory  of  this  treatment  by  the  early  Russians  still  lives  among 
the  natives  of  the  Amur,  and  Middendoif  was  tuld  in  1845  by  a  Nigi- 
dal  (jNatkij,  iliat  the  early  Rasaians  were  devils,  who  made  gridirons 
of  the  parents  to  roast  the  children.   (%fiddendorf,  iv.  p.  174.) 

^  Maack  discovered  the  remains  of  an  extensive  i;us»ian  fortification, 
on  ati  eminence,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Usuri,.  which 
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The  addition  of  two  hundred  penons  to  the  population  of  A 
small  Acham  village,  especially  aa  these  were  in  no  mood  to 

pay  forjirovmoiiSjlbrmed  a  siifficieut  reason  for  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  the  natives.  When  therefore  a  hmidrtd  mm  in  two 
barges  left  on  the  5th  of  October  on  u  foraging  expedition 
to  the  Upper  Amur,  the  Achani  and  some  Ducheri  conftnle- 
rates,  altogether  jiorhape  1000  men  strong,  attacked  the  fort 
from  the  land  side.  They  were  just  preparing  to  set  fire  to 
its  wooden  walls^  when  Ehabarof,  with  seventy  men,  made  a 
sortie ;  thirty-six  remained  behind,  working  the  three  guns 
with  great  eHect.  The  natives  retreated  after  a  fight  which 
lasted  two  hours,  and  left  on  the  field  one  hnndied  and 
seventeen  killed,  or  one  man  out  of  nine.  Tlie  RussiaiiH  lost 
only  one  man.  Two  days  after  this  afiair  the  foraging  party 
returned,  their  barges  deeply  laden,  and  a  heavy  tribute  was 
exacted  &om  the  unfortunate  Aohani. 

£habarof,  in  anticipation  of  a  second  attack  by  a  still 
larger  force,  put  his  fort  into  a  better  state  of  defence,  a 
*  precaution  which  proved  well  timed.  The  Bucheri  and 
Acliani  had  sought  protection  against  their  foreign  oppres- 
sors irom  the  Manchu  governor  TJchurva,  who  resided  at 
Nadimui.    Orders  had  been  given  by  him  to  Izinei,  the 


he  considers  to  be  identical  with  Achanskoi  Gorod.  Tin's  is  evidently 
a  mistake.  Kbabarof,  in  his  account,  does  not  mention  the  Usuri  at 
all,  but  Poyarkof  tells  us  that  Ducheri  dwelled  for  the  space  of  four 
days'  journey  below  it,  and  only  then  commenced  the  country  of  the 
Acbaiii,  amongst  whom  Khabarof  took  up  his  winter  quarters.  A 
glance  at  the  map  ^ill  show  the  satisfactory  manner  iu  which  the 
reports  of  both  explorers  tally.  Khabarof  having  passed  the  Sungari, 
remained  for  seven  days  in  the  country  of  the  Ducheri.  On  the  ^3rd 
September  he  entered  that  of  the  Achani,  and  four  days  subsequently 
amved  at  his  winter  quarters,  which  we  are  inclined  to  believe  were 
Mmewhere  aboat  the  month  of  the  Khungar.  The  aoooont  of  AcihaiiB- 
Icoi  Oorod  in  Aikinflon*a  THvels  appears  to  us  a  mere  elaboration  of 
Mtack. 
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governor  of  Niulgut,  on  the  Siingari  (Kinguta),  to  assemble 
an  army,  marcli  against  the  Russians,  and  take  them,  if 
possible,  alive !  Izeuei,  full  of  confidence,  gathered  about 
him  2020  horsemen,  armed  mlih  bows  or  matchlocks,  several 
of  which  latter  had  three  or  four  heirek.  Hie  artillery 
condsted  of  biz  iron  cannons.  Twdre  aheUs  of  potter's  eesrih, 
filled  each  with  forty  pounds  of  gxoipowder,  were  to  be  used 
tor  blasting. 

At  daybreak  on  the  24th  March,  1 652,  the  ]\Ianchu  mad© 
their  appearance  before  the  fort  of  the  Russians.  These 
latter  were  still  asleep  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  firing  off 
of  matchlocks  by  the  Manchu,  possibly  with  a  "new  to  in- 
timidate their  enemies,  Ehabazof  might  ner^r  have  retnmed 
to  tell  the  tale  of  his  adventures.  Portnnately  he  was  thus 
roused,  and  prepared  for  defence.  The  Manohu  ^aced  Iheir 
guns  in  position,  battered  the  fort,  and  soon  efibcted  a 
breach,  through  which  they  prepared  to  take  the  place  by 
assault.  The  Russians  hastened  to  place  one  of  their  cannons 
behind  the  breach,  and  opened  a  most  destructive  fire  upon  the 
assailing  column.  Having  repulsed  them,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Russians  made  a  sortie^  and  took  two  of  the  Manohu  guns  which 
had  been  brought  too  dose  to  the  fort.  Host  of  the  matchlock- 
men  having  been  disabled,  ihe  Russians  were  left  masters  of 
the  field.  Their  trophies,  in  addition  to  the  two  cannons, 
consisted  of  scyenteen  matchlocks,  eight  standards,  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  horses  and  a  few  prisoners.  The  loss  of 
the  Manchu  is  said  to  have  been  six  hundred  and  seventy-six 
killed  left  upon  the  field ;  the  Russians  had  only  ten  killed 
and  seventy-eight  wounded. 

The  country  suzrounding  Achanskoi  was  by  no  means 
fertile ;  and  Khabazof,  tired  of  living  upon  fish  alone,  and 
also  apprehensive  of  renewed  attacks  by  the  Manchu,  when, 
owing  to  the  distance  from  Yakutsk,  ho  coidd  not  reckon 
upon  any  reinforcements,  resolved  to  reascend  the  Amur. 
Six  barges  (Doshchaniks)  were  prepared  for  that  purpose ; 
and,  on  the  22nd  April,  1662,  he  left  his  whiter-quarters. 
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At  tiie  mouth  of  tiie  Snngari,  an  ai-my  of  6,000  MancKu 

and  Bucheri  had  been  assembled  to  prevent  the  Russians 

from  landing  at  that  part  of  the  river  ;  the  "s\  ind,  fortunately, 
was  favoui'ablc,  and  enabled  the  Kussians  to  pass  witliout 
molestation.  On  the  boats  arriving  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
defile  of  the  Bnreya  mountains,  Khabarof  unexpectedly  met  a 
parly  of  one  himdred  and  eighteen  Oossaoks  and  Piomyshleni, 
who  had  been  sent  &xm  TaJoitsk  to  reinforce  him,  and  were 
eommanded  by  Tretaak  Yemolaef  Chechiyin  and  Artemei 
Philippof  Peirillovakoi.* 

These  men  had  left  Yakutsk  in  the  summer  of  1G51,  soon 
after  Khal)ar()f\s  departure  on  his  stmiid  joui*ney.  They 
were  provided  witli  tliirty  puds  of  h^ad  and  thirty  of  powder, 
most  of  which  was  leit  at  Tugirsk  to  bo  forwarded  in  the 
ensuing  spring.  On  the  21st  of  September  they  aniyed  at 
the  Amur,  built  boats  without  loss  of  time,  and  descended 
the  liyer  as  &r  as  BanbuM's  yillage,  when  the  approaoh  of 
winter  8to})ped  their  further  progress,  and  induced  them  to 
stay  near  the  Eamara.  As  soon  as  the  ice  began  to  move 
(4th  May);  Xagiba,  with  tvviuty-six  men,  wa^i  sent  in  ad- 
vance to  appiise  Khabarof  of  the  approach  of  reinforce- 
ments. The  main  body  followed,  after  the  ammimition  had 
been  received  from  Tugirsk,  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  met 
E[habarof  as  stated  above. 

Kagiba  however  had  missed  him,  probably  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  islands  aboye  the  month  of  the  Sungari,  where  the 
presenoe  of  a  large  Manchu  force  rendered  it  dangerous  to 
separate  his  small  band.  Scarcely  below  the  Dzeya,  on  the 
fourth  d.iy  .since  his  departure,  Nagiba  had  been  surrounded 
by  Daui'ian  boats,  but  forced  a  passage.  {Slowly  he  de- 
ficendcd  the  river,  leaviag  papers  noticing  the  fact  of  his 

*  PetriHoTskoi  was  to  go  as  ambassador  to  China,  accompanied 
by  a  baptised  Tatar,  Anania  UnuUtnof,  a  seff  of  the  Ydyod  of 
Yakutsk.  The  former  aerer  reaobed  his  destinatioii,  and  the  latter, 
ia  1653,  deserted  to  the  Chinese,  who  heaped  benefits  nfon  him. 
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having  passed,  and,  after  four  vreekB  of  unsoooessftil  search, 

met  a  Natki,  who  told  him  Khabarof  was  8taviii<2r  lower 
down ;  a  piece  of  inlbrmatiou  which  proved  erroneous. 
Three  more  weeks  elapsed;  Nagiba  fomid  himself  sur- 
rounded by  uumerous  Gilyak  boats ;  to  retreat  or  to  ad- 
vance "wtm  impossible.  Nine  days  he  remained  in  this 
precarious  poflitum^  when  hunger  made  him  deepemte ;  he 
e£fected  a  landing,  killed  thirty  men  offiared  resistance^ 
and  took  away  the  fish  hanging  in  one  of  the  store-houaes 
near  a  village.  After  this  feat  he  was  permitted  to  continue 
his  journey  uiiiiiolt^sttxl,  uml,  after  three  days,  on  the  26th 
of  July,  he  reached  the  moutli  of  the  Amur.  It  was  not 
considered  feasible  to  return  by  the  same  route,  and  Nagiba 
resolved  to  build  a  larger  boat,  and,  like  Poyarkof,  return 
hy  the  sea  of  Okhotsk. 

Just  as  he  was  patting  to  sea,  a  large  Gilyak  boat,  with 
a  crew  of  forty  men,  approached  with  hostile  intentions; 
the  Bussians,  however,  slew  every  one  of  their  assailants. 
At  last  they  left.  Violent  storms  raged  for  ten  days,  the 
boat  was  crushed  lu  twcen  icebergs,  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition were  lost ;  but  the  crew  reached  the  land  in  safety. 
For  five  days  they  continued  travelling  along  the  coast, 
sahaiBting  on  herbs,  roots,  and  some  seals  thrown  up  by  the 
sea.  They  then  built  another  boat,  and  skirting  the  ooast 
for  a  fortnight,  came  to  the  TJchalda  river,  where  they 
found  a  plenty  supp^}'  of  dried  fish  among  fJie  Tmiguzians 
and  Gilyaks  liviii<j^  there,  Nagiba  stayed  here  until  the 
middle  of  September,  and  then  crossed  hy  land  to  the 
Tugur  river,  where  he  remained  till  the  summer  of  16i53 
collcH'ting  tribute.  At  his  departure  he  left  behind  Ivan 
Uvarof  and  twenty  men,  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  whilst  himself,  with  four  men,  again 
went  to  sea,  and  after  four  weeks  reached  the  Nangtara 
river,  whence  he  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  Aldan.  On 
the  loth  of  September,  1653,  he  arrived  at  Yakutak.  llcin- 
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fozcemeiLtB  vere  sabeequfintly  sent  to  Uvaiof,  bat  the  fbrt 
iras  finally  destroyed  by  the  Mancbu  in  1683. 

We  now  return  to  Ehal»rof » wbom  we  left  at  the  defile  of 

the  Bureya  Mumitaiiis.  That  commander  consklercd  liia 
forces  sufficient  to  maintain  himself  on  the  Amur.  He 
ascended  the  river,  collected  tribute  from  the  Ducheri,  and 
was  just  about  to  build  a  fort  opposite  the  Dzeya,  when  the 
outbreak  of  a  mutiny  among  his  men  pat  a  sadden  termina- 
tion to  his  plans.  Out  of  three  hundred  and  forty-eight' 
men,  one  hundred  and  thirty-siz,  led  on  by  Polysekof, 
Ivanof,  and  Yasiltef,  deserted  on  the  Ist  August,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dzeya,  with  three  barges,  and  sailed  down  the 
Amur.  Subsequently  some  of  these  appear  to  have  returned 
to  their  allegiance ;  others  may  have  gone  over  to  the 
Chinese,  or  were  slain  by  the  natiyes. 

The  embassy  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  send  £sam  the 
Tolga's  village  to  Peking,  did  not  depart,  because  no  guide 
could  be  found.  The  proposed  building  of  a  fort  at  Koko> 
rei's  TOlage,  opposite  the  Dzeya,  did  not  take  place  for  want 
of  a  larger  force.  Messengers  were  sent  on  the  9th  August 
to  Yal.iitsk,  to  ask  for  reinforcements.  For  fear  of  the 
Dauriana  tlicy  mostly  travelled  by  night,  and  spent  nearly 
five  weeks  on  the  journey.  hLhabarof  considered  6,000  men 
a  sufficient  force  to  resist  40,000  Manchu.  Of  course  no 
such  force  was  aTailable  at  that  time  in  Siberia,  and  the 
Yoiyod  therefore  sent  the  messengers  on  to  Moscow,  where 

m 

the  conquest  of  the  Amur  had  already  been  under  considera- 
tion for  some  time. 

'From  the  nuniW  ot  men  stated  to  be  with  EliAbarof,  thirty- 
eight,  in  addition  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen  brought  by  Chechigin, 
must  baye  animl  from  Sibeiia.  They  were  probably  brought  to  the 
Amur  hy  Nikita  Frokopi^  who  left  Yakutsk  on  the  dOth  June,  vith 
oideis  to  repcni  on  the  country,  and  bring  hwik  the  tribute  whioh 
might  have  been  ooQected.  He  was  told  to  seek  out  Ebabarof,  either 
at  Chipin  Ostron^  or  Albazin,  on  the  upper  Amur. 
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Ehftbazof,  in  ihe  eame  year  (1652),  appears  to  liBTe  as- 
cended the  Amur  to  the  month  of  the  Kamara,  where  he 
Luiit  Kamarskoi  Ostrog  on  an  island  opposite  llie  mouth  of 
the  river,  subsequently  knr)\\  u  as  one  of  the  chiet'  positions 
of  the  Bussians  on  the  -iVinui". 

Looking  back  at  what  had  been  done  during  the  first  nine 
years  d  Russian  adventure  on  the  Amur^  ire  must  ac- 
knowledge the  perseyerance  of  some  of  the  leadersi  hut  at 
the  same  time  deploore  that  enterprises  of  this  kind  were  left 
in  the  hands  of  priyate  ady^ntoTers,  who  sought  rather  their 
ow  n  ijninediate  beiieiit  tlian  the  perinaiiunt  advantage  of  the 
state.  The  natives  appear  to  liave  been  exposed  to  all  sorts 
of  extortion :  tribute  was  levied  to  an  unliiuited  extent, 
without  any  oommensurate  good  being  conferred  upon  the 
natiyes.  No  settlements  of  peasants,  or  tillers  of  the  soil, 
were  founded ;  the  resources  of  the  country  were  soon  ex- 
hausted by  perpetual  foraging  expeditions  of  Bussian  ad- 
yentorers.  When  the  Russians  first  arriyed  on  the  Amur, 
the  natives  cultivated  fields  and  kept  cattle.  Ten  years 
afterwards  these  fields  hod  booome  deserts ;  and  a  country, 
which  formerly  exported  grain,  could  not  even  support  its 
own  reduced  population.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  had  these 
expeditions  been  carried  out  upon  a  more  sensible  plan, 
Eussia  might  haye  enjoyed  these  resources  of  the  Amur  two 
centuries  before  our  times. 

Fiye  hundred  and  thirty-two  Russians  in  all  had  left 
Siberia  for  the  Amur.  Of  these,  two  hundi-ed  and  ten 
remained  with  Khabarof,  twenty  occupied  a  small  fort  on 
the  Tugur  river,  on  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  sixty-nine  returned 
to  Yakutsk,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  were  lost  in 
the  combats  with  the  natiyes  and  Manchu^  by  famine,  or 
desertion.  The  loss  of  the  natiyes  and  Hanchu,  in  killed, 
amounted,  as  &r  as  can  be  ascertained,  to  about  1,600 
men. 
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IV. 

STEPANOF.   1662— X66K 

Bbpokts  of  the  eacceases  committed  by  the  adventurera  on 
the  Amur  had  reached  Moscow,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send 

au  army  of  3,000  men  to  occupy  the  newly-explored  terri- 
tories in  a  more  cllicicnt  inaiiuer.  The  Okeluicliei  and 
Voivod,  Prince  Ivan  Ivanovich  Lobanof  Rostovskoi,  was 
chosen  to  oommand  this  expedition ;  and  Dimitri  lyanof  2an 
Simoviof,  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  was  sent  in  adyanoe 
to  prepare  the  way.  He  left  Moscow  in  March  1652, 
reached  the  Lena  hite  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
wintered  at  Ghechwiskoi  Yolok,  and  continued  his  journey 
to  the  Olekma  in  iho  spring  of  1653.  He  thence  sent  his 
men  up  to  the  Tugur  river  to  rebuild  the  fort  which  had 
formerly  stood  there,  and  himself  hastened  to  Yakutsk  to 
consult  the  Voivod  and  ensure  the  success  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

Whilst  Simoviof  wintered  at  the  Lena  (1652 — 3),  the  two 
OoeaackB  whom  Ehabarof  had  sent  for  aucoour  passed  on 
their  way  to  Moscow,  spreading  everywhere  the  most  ex- 
aggerated reports  about  the  riches  to  be  found  on  the  Amur, 
and  the  prosperous  condition  of  their  chiefa  settlement. 
They  spoke  of  abundance  of  gold,  silver,  cattle,  sables.  The 
natives  were  said  to  wear  satin  dresses  and  gold  ornaments. 
Ab  might  have  been  expected,  these  unfounded  reports  caused 
an,  iTUTnense  sensation  among' the  adv^ture-loving  popula- 
tion of  nimsk  and  Werkholinsk.  Hundreds  hastened  to 
seek  their  fortune  on  the  Amur.   The  Cossacks  of  Werkho^ 
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linflk  irm  ike  first  to  start  for  the  Mdorado  of  Efigtom  Ada. 
They  wete  followed  hy  the  carpenters  engaged  to  hnild  the 
boats  for  BostoTskoi's  expedition ;  by  ftir-himters,  peasants, 

and  convicts.  Cossacks  sent  to  bring  back  the  fugitives,  met 
with  resistance.  All  along  the  Ijciiu,  lawless  bunds  plun- 
dered the  ^'il]ages  and  devastated  the  ileitis.  These  disorders 
coutinued  for  several  years;  and  as  late  as  1G55,  the  brothers 
Michael  and  Yakof  Zorokin  headed  a  band  of  three  hundred 
adyentorers,  and,  plundering  all  along,  the  road,  adyanced  to 
the  Amur,  where  they  met  with  a  miserable  death.  After 
that  time,  however,  measures  were  taken  to  check  tiiese 
lawless  proceedings.  A  fort  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Olekina,  and  no  one  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  Amur  without 
a  passport. 

Simoviof,  when  he  came  back  to  the  Olekma,  met  one  hun- 
dred of  these  adventurers,  but  his  orders  to  them  to  return 
were  not  heeded.  Without  delay,  he  continued  his  journey 
to  the  Amur,  and  in  August  1653,  he  met  Ehabaiof  and 
three  hundred  and  twenty*  men  at  the  month  of  the 
Dzeya.  Small  golden  medals  were  presented  to  Khabarof 
and  his  cuiii]>anions  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  as  an 
acknowledgment  for  the  services  they  had  rendered. 
Simoviof  at  once  communicated  the  in'^t  ructions  he  had 
reeeiyed.  Khabarof  was  to  go  to  Moscow,  to  report 
personally  on  the  capabilities  of  the  newly  discovered 
territories.  The  oonmiand  of  the  whole  forces  of  the 
Amur  was  to  devolve  upon  Onufrei  Btepanof.  Treiasik 
Chechegin,  with  four  men,  was  to  proceed  upon  an  embassy 
to  Peking.  Three  forts  were  to  be  constructed :  one  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dzeya,  a  second  on  the  site  of  Albaza's  village, 
and  a  third  at  the  mouth  of  the  Argun.  The  soil  was  to  be 
cultivated,  and  one  year's  provisions  for  an  army  of  6,000 

*  Khabarof  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  must  have  been  rein- 
foroed,  for  we  M  him  with  two  hundred  and  ten  men  in  his  winter 
quartere  at  Eamarek. 
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men  yrere  to  he  ooUeoted.    Previous  to  SimoTiof  s  retnm 

forty-eight  IVomyslilcni  arrived  on  the  Amur,  and  offered 
tlieir  ser\ncos.  They  were  phiced  nndcr  the  command  of 
Kashenitz  and  ordered  to  tli©  upper  Amur,  to  collect  tribute. 
They  built  an  Ostrog  at  the  river  Urka,  where  they  wintered, 
bat  havingexpended  their  ammwTiition,  they  preferaedrejoin^ 
Stepanof,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  riyer.  The  embassy  for 
Peking  actually  departed,  but  Ohechegin  and  his  oompanions 
were  slain  on  the  road  by  their  Bucheri  guides. 

Simoviof  departed  with  Khabarof,  and  took  with  liiin 
some  Daurians,  Ducheri,  and  Gilyaks,  males  and  females, 
whom  he  presented  to  the  Tzar ;  they  were,  however,  restored 
to  their  families  in  1655.  At  Tugirsk,  where  he  wintered, 
he  ordered  forty  puds  of  powder  and  forty  of  lead,  with 
many  iron  agricultural  implements,  to  be  buried,  instead  of 
forwarding  them  to  Stepanof,  who  sadly  wanted  ammunition. 
Khabarof,^  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  was  created  Syn- 
boyarskoi ;  and  the  villages  on  the  Lena,  extending  from 
Ustkut  to  Chill -.kdi  Vol  ok,  were  placed  under  his  superinten- 
dence. At  the  present  time,  his  memory  still  lives  in  the 
name  of  the  village  of  Xhabarova,  near  Kirensk. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  the  orders  of  Simoviof  were  carried 
out.  After  Khabarofs  departure  Stepanof  descended  the 
Amur  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sungari,  where  he  obtained 
provisions.  He  then  wintered  in  the  country  of  the  Ducheri.^ 
In  the  spring  of  1654  a  second  visit  was  paid  to  the  Sungari ; 
but  after  having  gone  up  that  river  for  three  days,  he  met  a 
hostile  flotilla,  and  an  army  of  3,000  Manchu,  besides  Daurians 
and  Ducheri.  Stepanof  courageously  attacked  the  boats  and 
put  them  to  flight,  but  as  Simoviofs  sage  arrangements  had 
left  him  without  powder  and  shot,  he  could  not  hope  to  make 
head  against  the  land  troops,  and  was  obliged  to  retire.  On 

*  Yety  likely  a  short  distsuce  above  the  mouth  of  the  Usiit^  when 
remains  of  an  old  foit  have  been  disoovered  by  Ur.  Maack. 
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ihe  4ili  July  he  suprised  a  Dauriaa  village,  made  some 
priflonerB,  but  foimd  acatcely  any  proYiaons.  This  want  of 
provisions  and  ammunition  is  pleaded  by  bim  as  an  exonse 

for  not  building  the  tliree  forty.  lie  ought,  however,  tuiiuve 
carried  out  these  orders  during  the  previous  year. 

On  again  ascending  the  Amur,  Stepanof  met  thirty 
Yeniseisk  Cossacks,  who  had  left  their  chief,  Beketof,  in 
aearch  of  oih^  sarvioe ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  came  upon 
Beketof  himself,  with  tiie  remainder  of  the  men  (twenty- 
four)  entrusted  to  his  command.  In  order  not  to  interrupt 
our  narratiye,  we  will  not  stop  here  to  explain  how  these 
Yeruseifik  Cossacks  came  to  the  -£\jnur,  but  reserve  this  for 
the  next  chapter. 

Stepanof  resolved  to  winter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaiiiara. 
The  old  fort,  built  by  Ehabarof,  had  been  destroyed;  and  it 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  build  a  new  one.  The  new  fort 
was  surrounded  by  an  eaith  waU,  with  four  bulwarks^  sur- 
mounted by  a  double  row  of  palisades,  and  was  enclcaed  by  a 
ditch  six  feet  deep  and  twelve  wide.  The  approaches  were 
defended  by  iron  spikes  and  spike  traps.  The  guns  were 
mounted  on  a  raised  platform  in  the  centre  of  the  forts,  and 
pipes  laid  from  a  well  to  all  parts  of  the  foii;,  in  case  the 
enemy  should  succeed  in  setting  fire  to  it.  A  church  conse- 
crated to  Saviour  of  the  World  "  was  built  here,  and  con- 
tained a  miracle-working  painting.  Two  Chinese  prisoneia 
were  baptised  in  Ihis  church  subsequently,  and  sent  to 
Yakutsk.  The  Russian  g  arrison  numbered  five  hundred  men. 
The  winter  passed  quietly  ;  but  on  the  approach  of  spring,  a 
Chinese  army  of  10,000  men,  with  fifteen  cannons,  nmnerous 
matchlocks,  and  storming  apparatus,  appeared  before  the 
place.  The  storming  apparatus  was  carried  on  two-wheel 
cars,  and  consisted  of  largo  shields  covered  with  leather  and 
felt,  behind  which  the  marksmen  might  advance  with  safety 
close  to  the  fort;  storming  ladders,  with  wheelfl  and  iron 
hooks ;  wood,  pitch,  straw,  and  other  combustible  materials. 
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Twmty  Bufisiana,  who  had  gone  to  the  forest  to  fell  wood, 
were  surprised  by  the  enemy  and  taken  pricKmers.  A  number 
of  Russians  made  a  sortie ;  bat  they  ventured  too  far,  were 

siirromidcd  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  Cliiiiese  at  once  proceeded 
to  the  erection  of  batteries.  One  of  tbese  wdn  placed  on  a 
cliff  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  two  hundred  feet  high,*^ 
and  at  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  yards.  The 
distance  of  two  other  batteries  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  and 
two  hundred  and  thirty  yards  respectively.  A  continuous  Bre 
was  kept  up  day  and  night,  from  the  20th  Haidi,  but  without 
producing  any  effect  upon  the  earthen  walls.  The  Chinese, 
at  last,  resolved  to  take  the  place  by  assault.  Storming 
parties  advanced  from  four  sides  simultaneously,  but  met 
with  the  most  determined  resistaTicc.  The  hand-to-hand  fight 
lasted  through  the  whole  of  the  night,  £rom.  the  24Ah  to  25th 
March ;  and  at  dawn  the  Kussians  made  a  sortie,  compelled 
the  enemy  to  retire,  and  several  prisoners,  two  matohlockB, 
many  cannon  baUs,  and  plenty  of  ammunition  fell  into  their 
hands.  Thenceforth  the  Chinese  fired  off  their  guns  at  long 
intervals,  and  scarcely  ventured  from  their  camp,  which  was 
pitched  at  eight  hundi-ed  yards  from  the  fort.  After  three 
"\\  <  I  l^s'  siege  they  retired,  having  previously  destroyed  the 
boats  of  the  Kiissians.  During  the  siege  the  garrison  prayed 
and  fasted,  seeking  thus  strength  to  undergo  the  hardships 
and  privations  their  position  entailed.  * 

And  most  nobly  did  they  hold  their  own  against  an  enemy 
so  &r  superior  in  numbers  and  well  provided  with  ammuni- 
tion, of  which  the  Russians  were  almost  entirely  destitute. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Cliinese,  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  cannon  balls  were  picked  oS  the  field;  but  none  weighed 
above  two  pounds. 

Before  leaving  his  winter  quarters,  Stepanof  sent  the 

•  Cape  Bibikof  (Long-tor)  where  tiBoes  of  these  batteries  may  yet 
be  seen.   ISee  Index. 
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tribute  he  had  collected  direct  to  Moscow,  instead  of  pre- 
Tiously  aUoviug  it  to  paas  through  the  hands  of  the  Yoiyod 
.of  Yakutsk.   This  was  bj  no  means  a  wise  proceeding,  fbr 

he  had  mainly  to  rely  upon  tlie  iutitr  for  a  I'resli  supply  of 
anmiuiiitioii. 

In  the  nieantime  Feodor  Pushdbin,  with  &£ty  Cossacks, 
had  been  sent  from  Yakutsk  to  the  Argun  (spring,  1654), 
at  the  mouth  of  which  he  bmlt  a  Simovie.  He  ascended  the 
riyer  for  three  weeks  without  meeting  aaj  inhabitants,  and 
resdved,  therefore,  to  join  his  fortunes  with  those  of  Stepanof. 
He  fell  in  with  the  latter  at  the  month  of  the  Sungari,  and 
together  they  ascended  that  river  and  collected  pro^dsions  to 
laat  for  one  year.  They  then  sailed  down  the  Amur,  and 
built  an  Ostrog,  in  the  country  of  the  Gilyaks,  which  they 
called  Kossogorski,'^  from  its  position  on  the  slope  of  a  hiU. 
The  J  were  told  here  of  thirty  Cossacks  uiider  Anika  Loginof, 
who  had  come  by  land  imm  the  north,  but  had  been  mur- 
dered. The  supposed  murderers  were  punished.  During 
the  winter  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  sorok  of  sable, 
eight  black,  and  fifty-six  red  fox-skins  were  collected  as 
tribute;  and  in  the  sprinp;  (1656),  our  adventurers  re-ascended 
the  Amur.  Pushchin  speaks  of  the  country  of  the  Gilyaks  as 
the  only  place  where  tribute  might  yet  be  collected  advan- 
tageously. He  recommended  to  send  annually  some  Cossacks, 
by  way  of  Okhotsk,  to  collect  it ;  and  saw  in  this  the  means 
of  preserving  the  lower  part  of  the  river  for  Bussiay  even 
should  its  upper  part  be  lost. 

.On  again  ascending  the  river,  the  villages  of  the  Ducheri 
were  found  to  have  been  deserted.  The  burnt  remains  of 
Bussian  barges  were  found ;  and  subsequently  they  heard  that 
forty  Russianf?,  who  had  come  down  in  them,  had  been 
killed  by  the  Ducheri.   These  men,  no  doubt,  formed  port  of 

^  The  position  of  Eossogotski  has  been  satialiMitorily  identified.  It 
was  situated  on  the  island  of  Sucbi,  opposite  ICariinak. 
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Zoroldn's  band  of  three  hundred  adventurers.*  And 
FiuihchixL  found  the  corpses  of  the  remainder^  who  had  been 
starred  to  deatii,  higher  up  the  rivw. 

Oii  airiviug  at  *the  Simgari,  Stepanof,  with  a  few  men, 
ascended  that  river  to  reconnoitre,  but  found  the  villages 
deserted.  He  was  told  by  a  few  solitary  indiviiiuuls  whom 
he  met,  that  the  inhabitants  had  been  conveyed  by  the 
Chinese  up  the  Sungari,  and  been  settled  down  on  the 
Eurga  Eiyer. 

The  fiiture  of  Stepanors  small  army  did  not  appear  in  the 
brightest  light.   Ftovisions  were  running  short,  and  it 

became  more  difficult  from  day  to  day  to  procure  a  fresh 
supply.  On  the  22  nd  July,  he  sent  away  Push  chin  and 
Bekctof,  with  twenty  Cossacks,  to  take  the  tribute  to 
Moscow.  In  their  desire  to  find  out  a  shorter  route,  this 
party  lost  their  wa"y,  and  before  reaching  Tugirsk  forty- 
one  of  them  had  died  of  hunger.  Fortunately  they  met 
here  witii  a  convoy  of  provisums  intended  for  Pashkof,  who 
was  then  just  about  to  start  for  the  Shilka. 

Simoviof,  in  the  meantime,  had  arrived  at  Moscow,  and 
though  the  proposed  expedition  under  Ilostovskoi,  as 
originally  projected,  had  been  given  up  on  account  of  the 
distui-bances  which  had  taken  place  in  Siberia,  the  central 
government  showed  its  solicitude  for  the  future  of  the  ilmur 
country  by  sending  a  letter  to  Stepanof  (dated  15th  March, 
1656)y  assuring  him  of  the  Tzar's  special  favour  and  en- 
couraging him  to  new  enterprises.  At  the  same  time  !he  was 
recommended  to  treat  the  natiye  inhabitants  with  leniency, 
not  to  levy  any  excessive  tribute,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary 
collision  with  the  Chinese.  These  instructions,  however 
well  meant,  did  not  prove  of  benefit  in  the  state  of  a^urs 
then  subsisting  on  the  river. 

Stepanof  appears  to  have  remained  at  Xamarskoi  during 

» 

*  See  p.  S7. 
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the  winter,  1657-8.  "WTien  lie  again  descended  the  Amur,  in 
the  spring,  ho  met  a  fleet  of  forty-five  Manchu  boats  below 
the  Snnn-ai-i,  well  armed  with  large  and  small  guns. 
Stepanol  had  with  him  five  hundi'cd  men  ;  but  of  these  one 
hundred  and  eighty  abandoned  him  before  the  commenoe- 
meat  of  the  fight,  and  othera  deserted  to  1^  Chinese. 
Stepanof  8oon  found  hmiBelf  somunded  hy  the  enemy; 
end  his  heroic  reostance  proved  of  no  avail.  Hifnaelf  and 
two  hundred  and  serenty  men  were  either  slain  or  made 
prisoners,  and  only  forty-seven  made  their  escape ;  fifty 
isoiuks  of  sable  fell  inti .  tlio  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

The  one  hundi'cd  and  eighty  deserters  on  ascending  the 
Amur,  met  Potapof,  who,  with  thirty  men,  had  been  sent 
fnxBL  Kerchinsk  to  seek  Stepanof.  But  instead  of  placing 
ihemselTes  imder  his  orders,  they  robbed  him  of  his  pro- 
Tisions^  and  again  desoended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amur, 
where  they  wintered  amongst  the  Gilyaks.  Bimng  collected 
eighteen  soroks  of  sable  as  tribute,  they  returned  in  the 
ensuing  spring  (1658)  to  Kamarskoi.  On  the  way  thither 
they  were  joined  by  the  forty-seven  Cossacks  wlio  had 
escaped  at  the  Battle  of  the  Sungari.  At  Kamarskoi  the  ad- 
venturers  separated.  One  party  of  one  hundred  and  seven  took 
tiie  tribute  to  the  Iiena ;  the  others  (one  hundred  and  twenty 
men)  returned  in  the  summer  to  the  DzejE,  where  the 
Tunguzians  had  remained  Mthful.  The  former  party  did 
not  again  retonr  to  the  Amur,  and  the  latter  took  no  ftirther 
trouble  about  the  collection  of  tribute.  Most  of  them 
returned  to  Yakutsk  in  1660,  and  a  few  (seventeen)  joined 
Pashkof  on  the  bhilka  in  1661. 
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V. 

DISCO VEliY  AND  OCCUPATION  OP  THE  SHILEA. 

165^-^. 

We  ynH  now  go  a  few  years  back,  to  glance  at  the  diacoyezy 
of  the  Sliilka  riyer,  "w^hicli  Hie  Rusaiaiis  look  upon  as  the 

cMef  arm  of  the  Amur.  Cossacks  from  Yeniseisk  had 
pushed  their  exploratory  excursions  beyond  Lcike  Baikal, 
across  the  Yablonoi  Khrebet  to  the  iShilka.  One  of  these 
parties  returned  in  1652,  and  Pashkof  the  Yoiyod,  a  man  of 
energy  and  enterprise,  having  gained  from  the  men  all  in- 
formation he  could,  resolyed  to  send  an  ezploratoiy  party  in 
tliat  direction,  without  losing  any  time  in  applying  at 
Moscow  for  an  authorisation.  The  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  entrusted  to  Beketof.  On  the  2nd  June,  1653,  the 
latter  left  Yeniseisk  witli  one  hundred  Cossacks  on  boats. 
On  his  arrival  at  tlie  liratskoi  Ostrog,  he  sent  Maximof,  witli 
twenty  men,  in  advance  to  the  Irgen  Lake,  where  he  was  to 
remain  during  the  winter,  to  collect  tribute  and  make  pre- 
parations for  crossing  the  mountains  in  the  ensuing  summer. 
Beketof  himself,  with  the  bulk  of  the  expedition,  wintered  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Selinga  riyer.  In  ike  spring  (1653),  the 
Oossaoks  made  yarious  excursions  against  ike  neighbouring 
Buriates ;  and  on  the  2nd  June,  the  journey  up  the  Selinga 
was  continued  on  large  barges  (I)oshehaniks).  After 
twentv-seven  days'  travellinnf  they  were  met  by  Maximof  on 
the  Khiiok  river ;  smaller  boats  were  built  and  the  navigation 
continued  to  the  Ugen  Lake,  which  at  that  period  still 
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cummunicatcd  with  the  Khilok.  An  Ostrog  was  erected 
iliere,  and  tribute  in  sables  collected  from  the  neighbouring 
Tunguziana.  In  addition  to  ax.  soioks  of  sable,  previously 
collected  by  Maximof,  nin^een  more  yreie  sent  to  Teniaeuk. 
In  the  spring  of  1654,  Maxiniof  was  again  sent  forward  to 
reconnoitre ;  Beketof  soon  followed,  and  on  reaching  the 
Ingoda,  Gonstmoted  rafts,  and  descended  that  nTcr  and  the 
Shilka  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nercha  rivulet,  opposite  to  wliich 
he  built  an  Ostroj*.  He  collected  tribute,  and  at  once  bo;>an 
to  cultivate  some  fields.  For  a  time  all  went  well ;  but 
Gantimur,  a  Tunguzian  chiet^  who  was  dissatisfied  at  being 
subject  to  Bnssia,  withdrew  with  his  people  to  the  right 
hank  of  the  Argun,  whence  no  persuasion  could  bring  him 
hack.  The  Tunguziana  who  had  remained  behind,  also 
began  to  show  signs  of  disaffection*  After  a  time  they 
surrounded  Beketof  in  his  fort,  took  away  some  of  hishorseB, 
and  laid  waste  the  fields.  The  liussians  suffered  a  great 
deal  from  want  of  provisions.  Thirty  men  left  Beketof  to 
try  their  fortunes  on  the  Lower  Amur ;  and  Beketof,  with 
the  remainder,  followed  soon  a)6berwarda>  and  joined  Stepanof, 
as  stated  above  (p.  28). 

Other  parties  were  sent  out  horn  Yeniseisk,  in  the  years 
1664  and  1655,  to  explore  the  country  beyond  Lake  Baikal. 
Fashkof,  not  discouraged  by  the  ill  01100080  of  Beketof  8  ex- 
pedition to  the  Shilka,  proposed  to  the  government  at 
Moscow,  to  found  a  town  upon  the  Sliilku  (Upper  Amur), 
wliouce  the  surrounding  territories  might  be  subjugated  with 
greater  facility.  His  proposals  were  approved.  He  was 
entrusted  with  their  execution  ;  and  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  whole  of  the  Bussian  forces  on  the  Amur. 
Ammunition  was  to  be  supplied  from  Tobokk,  and  provisions 
from  Tlimflk. 

On  the  18th  July,  1656,  Paahkof  left  Yeniseisk  with  fire 

hundred  and  sixty-six  nieii,  and  continued  his  journey  to  Brats- 
koi  on  the  Angara,  where  he  wintered.  Part  of  his  provisions 
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had  been  sent  on  to  the  Tugir,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
famishing  CoBsacks  of  Stepaiiof  (seep. 32).  He,  therefore, 
sent  tlie  remainder —t\vo  liumlrcd  uud  twcTity-five  chetvertsof 
flour,  and  live  hundred  puds  ot  seed  com — to  Ilimsk.  In  the 
summer  of  1657,  Pashkof  got  as  far  as  Irgen  Lake,  where 
he  wintered;  and,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  continued  his 
journey  to  the  Shilka,  where  he  founded  Nerchinsk  (first 
called  Nehidskoi  Ostrog,  after  a  Tungnadan  chief),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nercha  rivulet.  His  proTisions  soon  began  to 
fail ;  and  the  Russians,  for  a  time,  had  recourse  to  fallen 
horses,  to  dog's,  and  any  other  animals  they  could  procure, 
until  a  fresli  supply  of  flour  arrived,  by  way  of  Tugirsk,  in 
1659.  Ammunition  also  was  wanting.  The  supplies  buried 
by  Sinioviof  at  Tugirsk  in  1654,  were  thought  of;  but  on 
search  being  made  for  the  treasure,  a  wooden  cross  mereLy 
was  found,  and  an  inscription  upon  it  stated  that  Zoxukin  and 
his  companions  had  appropriated  these  supplies  in  1655  to 
their  own  private  use. 

Whilst  Pushkof  M^as  yet  engaged  in  building  Nerchinsk, 
he  sent  Potapof,  with  thirty  men,  down  to  the  Amur 
(summer,  1058;,  to  look  for  Stepanof,  to  acquaint  him  with 
his  (Pashkofs)  appointment  to  the  chief  command  of  all 
Kussian  forces  on  the  Amur ;  to  order  him  to  send  one 
hundred  men  to  Nerchinsk,  and  to  establish  himself  with  the 
remainder  at  Albazin.  These  orders  however  came  too  late. 
Potapof  was  met  on  his  road  by  the  one  hundred  and  eighty 
deserters  from  the  battle  near  the  Snngari,  who  robbed  him 
of  his  provisions ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  return,  the  object  of 
his  mission  being  imattained. 

Only  seventeen  of  Stepanofs  men  subsequently  (1661) 
joined  Pashkof ;  and  at  that  time  the  Hussians  had  no  force 
whatever  on  the  Amur.  Pashkof  removed  his  head-quarters 
to  Irgenskoi,  and  left  a  small  garrison  merely  at  Nerchinsk. 
From  this  place  he  sent  in  1661  a  party  of  Cossacks  against 
the  neighbouring  Timguzians.   Amongst  these  were  fifteen 
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infill  who  bad  fomiierly  been  on  the  Lower  Amur ;  and  re- 
gretting the  lioenae  they  enjoyed  there,  they  deserted.  They 
built  a  raft;  descended  the  riyer  to  Nerchiask,  where  they 
intmddated  the  few  men  left  to  guard  the  fort  (most  had 
g^ne  lisliiiig),  and  took  away  their  boats.  Their  intention  Lad 
been  to  leave  the  iVmur  altogether,  and  seek  their  fortunes  on 
the  Lena,  or  elsewhere.  Fate  however  had  otherwise  or- 
dained. They  were  met  and  taken  on  the  road  by  Larion 
Tolbusin,  Paahkof's  suoceesor.  Pasbkof  himself  returned  to 
Teniseiak  (1662). 

Under  the  direction  of  Tolbusm  and  Daniel  Arsihinsld 
(from  1669)>  Nerobinak  gradually  rose  into  a  place  of  im* 
portance. 
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VI. 

RENEWED  ENTERPRISES  ON  THE  AMUR. 
ALBAZTN  lOUNDED. 
1669^-82. 

Since  the  year  1661  the  whole  of  the  Amur  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Buasiaiis ;  but  Ghemigoysky  maugurated 
a  new  era  of  enterprise^  by  establiabing  himself  at  Albazin 
in  1669.  Nikitor  Ghemigovslcy,  a  natiye  of  Poland,  bad 
been  exiled  to  Siberia  in  1638.  In  the  year  1650  we  find 
him  "  headman  "  of  the  agricultural  colony  nt  Chechinskoi 
Yoluk,  and  two  years  afterwards  (iup(u-in1(ui(ling  the  list 
Kutskoi  saltworks.  At  that  time  a  large  fair  was  held 
annually  at  Eirensk  on  the  Lena  ;  and  the  Voivod  of  Ilimsk 
used  to  go  there  to  settle  disputes  and  collect  dues.  In 
1665  the  &ir  passed  off  as  usual;  but  on  bis  return  the 
Yoivod  Lawrence  Obukbof  was  surprised  by  one  of  the 
lawless  bands  then  prowling  about  the  country,  and  mur- 
dered. The  leader  of  this  band  was  Chemigovsky.  Witsen 
in  his  "  Noord  en  Oost  Tartarije  "  tells  us  a  somewhat  more 
romantic  tale.  The  Voivod  was  said  to  have  dishonoured 
one  of  Chornigovsky*8  sisters,  and  was  kiUed  from  a  feeling  of 
fraternal  revenge.  However  that  may  be,  the  murderer  and 
his  companions  sought  to  evade  the  consequences  of  this 
deed,  by  flying  to  the  wilds  of  the  Amur.  At  Kirensk 
OhemigOYsky  forcibly  took  the  Hieromonakb  Yermoghen 
(Hermogenes),  who  three  years  before  (1663)  bad  founded 
the  Troitsk  monastery ;  and  on  arriving  at  the  Tugir  river 
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his  Ixmd  mizBteirad  eiglity*foiir  men.   Fifteen  of  these,  while 

on  a  plundering  cxj^edition,  were  slain  by  the  Tunguzians. 
In  the  \\^ntei-  our  adventurers  crossed  the  mountains,  and 
settled  upon  the  site  of  Albaza's  village,  one  of  the  old  forts 
of  LaykaL  The  position  was  well  chosen;  the  mountain 
ranges  towards  the  north  kept  off  the  cold  winds,  and 
European  oereals  and  plants  conld  be  oultiTated  with  advan- 
tage. The  fort  was  made  of  wood.  It  formed  a  parallelo- 
gram of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  by  ninety.  Two 
towers  faced  the  water,  and  one  stood  towards  the  land; 
beneath  the  latter  the  entrance  g-ate  led  into  the  fort.  The 
whole  was  surroimded  by  u  ditch,  and  further  protected  by 
chevaux-de-fiise  and  foot-traps.  The  stores  stood  within 
the  enclosure,  but  the  ordinary  dwell  nip:  houses  of  the 
garrison  lay  beyond.  Termoghen  founded  hese  the  ohurch 
of  the  Besnrrection  of  Christ  (Vbskresenie  Khristof). 

In  China,  where  Eiang-hi,  tiie  greatest  of  the  Hanchu 
emperors,  had  ascended  the  throne  in  1662,  the  re-appearance 
of  the  Russians  on  the  j;Vniur  at  once  attracted  notice,  and 
a  letter  ar^i^■cd  at  Nerciiinisk  in  1670,  comiDlaining  of  the 
encroachments  of  the  Cossacks  at  Albazin,  without,  however, 
requiring  that  station  itself  to  be  evaouated.  Milovanof  was 
sent  to  Peking  with  a  reply ;  he  was  presented  to  the  emperor, 
laden  with  rich  gifts,  and  returned  to  Iferohinsk  aocempanied 
by  a  mandarin  and  sisty-fiye  Chinese  soldiers. 

The  fugitives  at  Albazin  were  reinfiirced  by  other  parties ; 
and  after  sonic  time,  the  tribute  tak^  firom  the  natives  was 
regidiu  ly  sent  to  Nerchinsk.*  In  1671  Ivan  Okolkof  was 
sent  Irom  Nerchinsk,  to  assume  the  chief  command.  At  his 
instigation  the  Ilieromonakli  Yennoghen  built  ;t  monastery 
dedicated  to  Our  Sariour''  (Spas  Ysemilostivi),  at  a  plaoe 
called  Brusyflenoi  iTiin^inij  a  short  distance  aboye  the  settle- 
ment  It  was  proposed  subsequently  to  build  a  oathedxal 

•  In  1673,  the  tribute  collected  amounted  to  four  »oroka  of  sablee. 
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dedicated  to  the  Arohangel  Michael,  and  a  ehapel  of  ."Our 
Lady  of  Tladimir/'  projects  nerer  carried  out.  In  the  Bune 
year,  and  in  tliat  following,  1672,  peasants  arrived  to  till  the 

soil.  They  built  several  villaj^es,  amongst  which  Pokrov- 
sjkaya  tSloboda,  a  few  versts  below  Albazin,  was  the  most 
important.  The  other  villat^es  were  Panova,  Soldatovo,  and 
Andrushkina,  the  latter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Burinda.  The 
government  rtt  Moscow,  juat  then  engag'ed  in  a  war  with 
Poland  and  Turkey,  could  pay  bat  alight  attention  to  the 
affiurs  of  the  Amur.  The  Cossacks  sought  to  attract  its 
attention  by  spreading  a  false  report,  in  1671,  about  a  large 
Chinese  force  having  crossed  the  dividing  range  and  built  a 
fortress  on  the  Tugir.  At  Yakutsk,  there  ■were,  at  that  time, 
but  two  serviceable  g^iis,  and  the  nmioured  iiivu*iuu  ^vas 
reported  to  Moscow.  Simultaneously  with  this  false  intelli- 
gence a  petition  arrived  at  Moscow,  signed  by  one  hundred 
and  (me  of  the  garrison  at  Albazin,  and  praying  for  a  pardon 
for  Chemigovsld,  in  consideration  of  the  services  rendered 
by  him  subsequent  to  his  ofiemce.  A  couple  of  days  how- 
ever before  the  arrival  of  this  petition  at  the  capital,  judg- 
ment had  been  recorded  against  liim  (15th  March,  1G72). 
Himself,  his  sons,  and  several  others  were  Ibiuid  guilty:  in 
all,  seven  persons  were  condenmed  to  death;  forty-seven 
were  to  undergo  various  sentences.  Out  of  regard,  however, 
to  the  critical  state  of  a^QEurs  on  the  Amur,  this  decision  was 
reversed,  and  the  bearers  of  the  petition  returned  with  2000 
rubles  (£300)  as  a  present  to  the  garrison  of  Albazin. 

Many  Tunguzians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albazin,  who 
had  formerly  been  tributary,  were  again  subjected,  and  tliis, 
it  was  feared  at  Moscow,  might  lead  to  fresh  difhciilties  with 
the  Chinese.  To  prevent  it,  an  envoy  was  to  be  sent  to 
China.  Nicolas  Spafarik,  a  Greek,  was  selected  for  this 
office.  He  left  Moscow  in  1675,  accompanied  by  a  large 
retinue.  On  his  arrival  at  Tsitsikar  he  is  said  to  have 
admitted  to  a  Chinese  functionary,  that  the  EussiaQS  had  no 
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legal  claim  wbateyertotheDzeya.  At  Fekiiif^,  Spaf\xrik  made 
a  &yoiiiable  impressioxL  upon  the  Jesuit  ^Etthers  by  hia  leaiu- 
ing.  At  first  he  insisted  upon  delivenng  his  letters  into 
the  Emperor's  own  hand;  but  fearing  his  mission  might 
prove  a  failure,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  such 
was  not  the  cuiitom  of  the  country.  The  letters  were  then 
received  by  a  Chinese  official  at  the  foot  of  the  Emperor's 
throne,  and  opened  in  the  ambassador's  presence.  On  his 
return  journey  (1676)  Spafarik  sent  word  to  the  Bussians 
at  ALba2dn,  both  &om  Tsitsikar  and  XiTerchiosk,  not  anj 
longer  to  nayigate  the  lower  Amur  and  the  Dzeya,  nor  to 
oolleet  tribute  from  the  Tunguzians  dwelling  along  the 
latter. 

These  orders  however  were  not  heeded.  In  that  very 
year  (1676),  a  Yashnoi  SimoAde  had  been  built  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gilui,  whence  parties  started  on  foot  for  the  upper 
Dzeya  to  collect  tribute.  But  owing  to  the  difficulties  which 
such  journeys  on  foot  offered,  it  was  resolved  to  detach  a  party 
of  seyenty-one  Cossacks  and  Promyshleni,  conmianded  hj 
Fedka  Ostafeva,  to  built,  a  fort  on  the  upper  Dzeya.  They 
selected  the  mouth  of  the  IN'mnisha  (Amumish)  rivulet  as  a 
suitable  spot,  and  built  Zeisko  Ostrog  in  1678.  In  the  same 
vear,  one  hundred  and  cijjhtv-one  sables  were  sent  thence 
as  tribute  to  Albazin,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Ailagir,  Tonki 
and  Kautagen  made  their  submission  ;  their  example  being 
followed  by  the  Uligari  and  Magiri.  The  chief  of  the  latter 
gave  permission  to  build  a  fort  on  the  Selimba  river  (Selim* 
binakoi  Ostrog).  This  was  done  in  1679 ;  and  a  second  fort, 
Ddonskoi  Ostrog,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bolonza  rivulet,  was 
established  in  the  same  year. 

The  Russian  settlements  on  tlie  Dzeya  had  hitherto  been 
merely  small  stai ions  for  facilitating  the  collection  of  tribute, 
lu  1681,  however,  the  Voivod  of  Nerchinsk,  Fedor  Demeushe- 
vitz  Voikof,  entrusted  to  the  Boyar  Zin  Ignatius  Milovanof 
the  task  of  exploring  the  Dze3ra  and  Selimba  rivees,  with 
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a  yiew  to  the  fozmatum  of  some  settlements  on  a  larger 
scale.   Miloyanof  describes  the  comitry  around  Dolonsk  as 

highly  fertile  and  productive.  Rich  pastures  extended  along 
the  Dzeya  as  far  as  the  Brianda  river.  The  old  fort  of 
Zcisk  (Ycrkhe  Zeibk)  had  been  Avashod  away  by  the  river, 
but  at  the  request  of  the  Uiagiri  Tungimanfi,  Milovanof 
rebuilt  it  at  a  site  a  little  below  the  Brianda.  A  small  place 
Kaja  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  D«eya»  and  half  a 
day's  ride  down  the  Amor  stood  the  small  town  of  Aigun 
(Guigun),  which  formerly  occupied  only  270  acres,  but  had 
lately  been  increased  to  13*5.  It  was  defended  by  a  square 
fort  of  2  70  acres  in  the  centre,  tlie  walls  of  which  were 
twelve  to  eigliteen  feet  high.**  The  surrounding  laud  was 
fertile,  and  a  considerable  traffic  was  carried  on  with  the 
Manchu,  who  ascended  the  Amur  in  boats,  but  landed  about 
half  a  day's  journey  lower  down.  The  inhabitants  were 
not  able  to  afibrd  any  information  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  place.  There  was  a  road«  passable  for  horses,  from 
Bolonak  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bzeya,  which  could  be  trayelled 
over  in  four  days.  Thence,  followinj*  the  course  of  the 
-^Vniur,  Albazin  could  be  reached  on  foul  lu  liiree  wec^ks. 

In  1682  Milovanof  sent  in  a  report  of  his  exploration, 
accompanied  by  a  map.  Ho  proposed  therein  to  found  a 
iovrw,  either  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dzeya  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Aigun,  positions  very  favourably  situated  for  carry- 
ing on  commerce  with  China.  The  gOTemment  did  not, 
however,  enter  upon  any  new  undertackuig ;  but  resolved 
merely  to  stiengthen  the  old  settlements.  Milovanof  was 
ordered  to  establish  himself  at  Selimbinsk,  and  reinforce- 
ments were  sent  to  him  from  Albazin  to  fortif^'  that 
place.  He  was  to  collect  tribute  in  the  name  of  the  emperor. 
The  trade  in  furs  was  forbidden  to  him  ;  but  as  a  special  mark 

The  remains  of  the  earthen  walls  may  still  be  seen ;  the  outer 
enoeinte  eodoBes,  however,  thirty-three  aorei^  and  the  square  in  the 
oentre  five  seres  English. 
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of  &Toiir  he  was  permitted  to  deal  m  brandy,  beer,  bread, 
and  tobacco.  The  settlementa  on  the  Daeya  and  Silimja  vera 

declared  independent  of  Albazin,  and  Milovanof  reported 
direct  to  Nerchinsk.  Strangers  were  to  be  received  lios- 
pitably,  and  every  protection  was  to  be  a^brded  to  their 
enterprises,  and  so  forth. 

A  proposed  expedition  in  fho  Gilyaks  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amur,  entmsted  by  the  YoiTod  of  Nerchinsk  to  Senotnuaof, 
was  not  carried  out,  owing  to  disputes  at  Albazin,  to  vMch 
place  Yoykof  bad  sent  bis  son  Andrei,  as  gOTemor,  in  the 
spring  of  1682.  The  garrison  of  two  hundred  men  asked  for 
their  pay ;  and  as  tlicre  was  no  money  in  the  public  treasury, 
they  insisted  upon  sables  belonging  to  government  being 
sold.  Voykof  went  himsell'  to  quell  these  disturbances. 
Whilst  there,  Gavrilo  Frolof  requested  permission  to  go 
with  a  party  of  Cossacks  and  Promyshleni  to  the  rivers 
Bureya  (Bystra)  and  Amgon  (Khamun),  which  had  just 
then  become  known,  and  the  tribes  along  which  were  inde- 
pendent alike  of  Chinese  and  Kussians.  The  Toivod  granted 
the  desired  permission ;  but  relented  on  bis  retom  to  Ner- 
sliinsk,  fearing  a  collision  with  the  Chinese.  He  sent 
counter-orders  to  Albazin  ;  but  the  governor  there,  who  bad 
been  chosen  by  the  Cossacks,  either  would  not,  or  could  not, 
carry  them  out ;  and  Frolof  departed  with  sixty-one  men.* 
He  made  his  way  to  the  Amgun,  and  built  a  Yasoshnoi 
Simovie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duka  or  Dukika  rivulet,  which 
be  called  Ust  Dukikanskoi.  Shortly  before  him  a  party  of 
Cossacks  and  Promyshleni  had  come  from  Tugursk,  and 
built  a  Simovie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nemilen  rivulet.  Both 
parties  joined,  took  a  few  hostages  from  amongst  the  natives^ 

°  According  to  Witaen,  p.  3^  Gavrilo  Frolof  and  sixty  men  mutinied 
at  Ilimsk.  They  slew  the  governor  and  fled  for  safety  to  the  Amur. 
Information  of  this  outrage  may  partly  account  for  Voykof 's  relao- 
tance  to  allow  Frolof  to  depart. 
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and  repuked  with  little  Iocs  to  tiiemBelyes  a  Ixxlj  of  three 
hundred  Natki  and  GKIyaks,  who  were  on  the  road  to  Tugursk 
to  destroy  that  fort,  probably  at  the  instigatioii  of  the 
Chinese. 

At  the  close  of  1682  tlic  Russian  settlements  on  the 
Amur  and  its  tributaiies  were  as  follow  : — 

Albazini  and  a  number  of  villages  in  its  vicinity,  on  the 
Upper  Amor. 

17 OYO  Seiflik,  Selimhimskoi  Ostrogy  and  Bolonskoi  on  the 
Bzeya. 

Dukikanskoi  on  the  Amgun :  Tugursk  and  Udsk  at 
rivuiets  falling  into  the  sea  of  OkiiuUik. 
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vn. 

WAR  WITH  onmA. 

16S3— 1688. 


ARMS  or  AIAAZDr. 


The  BnooeosM  re-oocapatioa  of  the  nortiiem  tribotarieB  of 
the  Amur,  and  the  prosperous  oondition  of  Albazin,  where 
abont  2,700  acres  of  land  had  been  brought  into  cnltiyation, 
roused  the  attention  of  the  Chinese.  In  the  summer  of 
1683,  preparatory  to  undertaking  military  operations  on  a 
large  scale,  they  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  iVigun,  and 
fortified  an  Island  of  the  Amur,  two  miles  aboye  that 
town. 

A  detachment  of  sixty-seTen  Oossac&s,  commanded  by 
Gregory  Mylnikof  and  intended  for  the  reinforcement  of 

Frolof,  on  the  Amgun,  left  Albazin  on  the  17th  July,  1683 ; 
but  were  intercepted  at  the  Dzeya  by  a  large  Cliinese  force 
in  five  hundred  and  sixty  small  boats  (busses)  each  of  which 
carried  twenty  men,  supported  by  several  thousand  horse- 
men on  land.*  The  Russians  landed  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  river,  and  Myhiikof  by  invitation  of  the  Chinese 
general  crossed  over  to  the  other  bank  to  have  a  conference. 

»  Witseu,  p.  96,  says  15,000. 
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He  was,  however,  treadLeroQsly  made  prisoner.  His  men 
m  presence  of  sueli  superior  numbers  lost  heart;  some  of 

them  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  Chinese  and  were  sent 
prLsouci  !^  to  Pekin**  ;  others  fled  to  the  Kussian  settlements 
on  the  i)z(*ya  and  Selimbu,  where  tliey  spread  the  rq)()rt  of 
a  large  Chinese  army ;  and  a  few  only  returned  to  Alliaziii, 
arriving  at  the  beginning  of  August.  The  Chinese,  w  ithout 
loss  of  time,  ascended  the  Dzeya ;  the  settlements  of  Dolonskoi 
and  Selimbinskoi  Ostrog  they  found  deserted,  and  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  bum  down  the  houses.  The  garrison  of 
Novo  Zeisk  howeveri  not  having  been  warned  of  their 
approach,  were  surprised  and  made  prisoners.  The  Russians 
of  the  iVniguu  also  abandoned  their  settlement,  retired  do\\'n 
tlic  Amur,  and  reached  XJdf^koi  by  sea  ;  but  the  garrison  at 
Tugursk  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 

In  fact,  at  the  close  of  1683,  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
settlements  on  the  lower  Amur  and  its  tributaries  had  been 
destroyed,  and  Albazin  alone  remained. 

Early  in  1684,  two  Bussian  prisaners  were  sent  back  from 
Peking,  with  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Albazin.  This  letter 
on  its  arrival  at  Aigun  had  been  translated  by  some  Russian 
deserters.  In  it  promises  and  threats  were  held  out  to  iiuhu-e 
the  g^arrison  to  surrender,  but  failed  in  their  effect.  On  its 
receipt,  Ivan  Yoiiochiiikof,  a  common  Cossack  then  governor, 
assembled  the  garrison,  and  read  the  letter ;  but  all  declared 
in  fetvour  of  defending  the  place.  Aid  and  ammunition  were 
solicited  from  Siberia.  A  new  governor,  Alezei  Tolbusin 
arrived  in  June;  and  then  Albazin,  at  the  height  of  its 
prosperity,  and  on  the  eve  of  its  fall,  received  a  coat  of 
arms,  representing  a  spread  eagle  holding  a  bow  and  arrow 
in  its  talons. 

Earl}'  in  1 6  85  the  Manchu  advanced  towards  Albazin.  Tol- 
busin on  their  approach  ordered  the  neighbouring  villages 
to  be  evacuated,  and  the  for^  dwelling  houses  standing 
beyond  the  fort  to  be  burnt  down.   The  garrison,  including 
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Cossacks,  merchants,  Promyshleni  and  peasants,  numbered 
four  hundred  and  fifty  mea;  their  arms  consisted  of  three 
hundred  muskets  and  three  small  cannona.  Eeinforcements 
were  bowefver  expected  almost  daily.  Large  supplies  of 
ammunition  and  other  warlike  stores  were  known  to  haye 
left  Yeniseisk.  Afanei  Beiton,  a  Prussian  nobleman  for- 
merly in  the  Polish  service,  and  wlio  had  been  made  prisoner 
and  exiled  to  Siberia,  had  organised  a  regiment  of  Cossacks 
at  Tobolsk,  six  hundred  men  strong,  and  was  expected  to 
arrive  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  resources  left  at 
the  disposal  of  Tolbusin  were,  howeTer,  evidently  insuffieie&t 
to  resist  a  prolonged  siege. 

The  Chinese  forces  ascended  the  Amur  in  one  hundred 
large  boats.  They  were  in  aU  abont  18,000  men,  including 
those  who  came  by  land.  Their  arms  consisted  of  bows  and 
sabres,  and  they  brought  with  them  filleen  guns,  from  five  to 
eight-pounders,  of  European  manulacture,  besides  some  long 
tubes,  weighing  about  fifteen  pounds,  with  a  touch-hole  at 
the  side,  and  which  were  carried  on  horseback.** 

On  the  4th  of  June  the  adYanced  guard  of  the  Chinese 
arrived  and  seized  some  catde.  The  first  boats  arriyed  at 
th.e  first  Tillage  below  Albazin  on  the  10th ;  and  on  the 
ensuing  day,  the  Chinese  general  sent  in  a  demand  for  sur- 
render, written  in  Manchu,  JUissian  and  Polish,  and  pro- 
mising the  greatest  leniency  if  his  demand  were  complied 
with.  No  attention  was  paid  to  this  summons ;  and  the 
bombardment  commenced  on  the  12th.  During  the  first  few 
days  the  Bussians  lost  one  hundred  men.  Yennoghen,  with 
emcifix  in  hand,  enoouraged  the  Cossacks  by  word  and 
deed.* 

^  Witsen,  p.  6o.  Miiller,  ii.  p.  386,  speaks  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  field-axtillery,  and  forty  to  fifty  siege -guns  ! 

"  After  the  destruction  of  Albazin  Yermoghen  retired  to  Kirensk, 
where  he  died  ;  and  in  178S  a  stone  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  iu  the  Monastery  of  Troitzk,  which  he  bad  founded  there. 
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The  wooden  walls  and  towers  of  the  fort  had  sustained 
considerable  damage,  and  enmnmition  began  to  faiL  There 
appeared  no  chance  of  carrying  the  defence  to  a  successfnl 

issue  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  headed  by  Yermoghcn,  the 
founder  and  superintendent  of  the  Sj^askoi  ^lonastery,  which 
had  been  but  just  completed,  and  the  priest  of  the  church  of 
the  "  Bcaurrection  "  petitioned  the  governor  on  the  22iid,  to 
make  terms  with  the  Chinese  for  a  free  retreat  to  jN[erchinsk. 
Tolbusin  saw  himself  compelled  to  accede  to  this  request ;  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  the  Chinese  general^  and  the  terms  of 
surrender  arranged.  The  garrison  were  permitted  to  leave 
with  their  arms  and  baggage ;  but  twenty-five  of  them  pre- 
ferred going  over  to  the  Chinese. 

Scarcely  a  day's  journey  above  Albazin,  the  retreating 
garrisons  met  the  long-expected  reinforcements  :  one  hundred 
men,  with  two  brass  and  three  iron  cannons,  three  hundred 
muskets,  and  plenty  of  ammunition.  They  had  left  Nerchinsk 
on  the  23rd  June ;  Beiton's  regiment  had  just  arrived  at 
Nerchinsk,  and  several  of  his  men  were  amongst  them.  Had 
they  come  twenty-four  hours  sooner,  the  hXL  of  Albazin 
might  have  been  averted;  as  it  was,  all  returned  to 
^Hcrchinsk. 

The  Chinese  ibllowed  the  retreating  R\issians  at  a  distance, 
as  fnv  as  the  river  Ai'gun.  On  their  return  to  Albazin  they 
burnt  the  fort  and  dwelling  houses,  but  left  the  fields 
untouched.  They  then  retired  down  the  Amur,  evacuated 
Aigun,  which  was  situated  on  ihe  left  bank  of  the  river, 
and  removed  the  town  to  the  right  bank,  three  miles  lower 
down  to  the  site  of  Tolga's  village.  The  new  town  was 
surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  palisades,  eighteen  feet  liigh, 
and  twelve  feet  distant  from  each  other.  Tlu?  spac  e  between 
the  two  rows  was  filled  up  with  earth  to  the  height  of  six 
feet.  The  circuniference  of  the  whole  was  1,200  yards.  A 
well  was  in  the  centre.  Two  thousand  or  2,500  men,  with 
thirty  cannons,  were  left  as  a  garrison)  and  five  hundred 
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men  to  till  the  soil ;  the  bulk  oi'  the  army  withdrew  up  the 
Sungari.  Female  settlers  were  expected  in  the  summer  of 
1686. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  Russians  on  the  Upper  Amur. 
I^an  Ykssof  had  been  appoinied  Yoivod  of  l^erchinfik  in 
1684 ;  lie  waa  not  a  man  to  lose  courage  through  a  catastrophe, 
such  as  the  surrender  of  Albazin.  The  arrival  of  Beiton's 
regiment  had  placed  at  his  disposal  a  force  larger  than  any 
Voivod  possessed  before  him,  and  he  was  fully  resolved  not 
to  surrender  the  Amur  without  another  8truf?j>le.  Five  days 
after  Tolbusin  had  returned  with  the  garrison  of  Albazin, 
he  sent  down  the  river  seventy  mon  to  reconnoitre  the 
vicinity  of  the  deserted  fortress.  They  came  back  on  the 
7th  August,  after  an  absence  of  seventeen  days.  On  the 
ruins  of  Albozin  they  found  a  solitary  Chinaman,  who  owing 
to  some  mishap  had  been  compelled  to  fly  the  companionship 
of  his  own  countrymen.  According  to  his  account  the 
Chinese  had  retired  to  Aigun. 

Without  loss  of  time,  Beiton  with  two  himdred  was 
despatched  to  Albazin.  He  was  followed  by  Tolbusin,  who 
at  the  request  of  the  former  inhabitants  was  again  appointed 
governor.  The  whole  of  the  forces  then  at  his  disposal 
amounted  to  six  hundred  and  seventy- one  men,  with  five 
brass  and  three  iron  cannons,  and  ample  militaxy  stores. 
Furtlier  leiiiforcements  followed. 

They  at  once  set  about  gathering  in  the  harvest,  but  all  of 
it  could  not  be  secured,  as  many  hands  were  required  to 
rebuild  the  fort,  and  erect  habitations  for  the  winter.  The 
enclosure  of  the  fort  was  formed  by  a  wall,  deverly  constructed 
of  loam,  grass,  and  the  roots  of  trees.  At  the  foot,  this  wall 
was  twenty-eight  feet  thick,  and  on  the  1  Itii  of  October  it 
bad  been  raised  to  the  height  of  ten  feet.  The  approach  of 
winter  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  works,  but  in  spring 
they  were  resumed  with  renewed  vigour.  The  wall  was 
raised  to  twenty  feet.    A  house  for  the  governor  had  been 
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outside,  but  owing  to  the  w«nt  of  building  materials  more 
could  not  be  done  at  the  time.  The  fields  wore  attended  to, 
but  not  with  that  care,  wliicli  a  less  fertile  soil  would  have 
required.  In  the  spring  of  1686,  rye  and  oats  fetched  nine 
copecks  the  pud;  wheat,  twelve  copecks;  peas  and  hempseedt 
thirty  copecks;  barley  grits,  tirenty-five  copecks.^ 

During  the  autumn,  the  settlers  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
inquietude  by  hostOe  parties  lurking  about  the  place.  Tun- 
guzians,  who  voluntarily  brought  in  their  tribute,  were 
suspected  of  actiup;  as  spies  of  the  Chinese.  Several  attempts 
to  take  one  of  the  Manchu  prisoner  failed,  and  Tolbiibin, 
desirous  to  be  inl'ormed  of  the  movements  of  the  Chinese, 
sent  Beiton  with  three  hundred  men  to  the  Kamara  (March, 
1686),  to  gain  some  information  regarding  their  whereabouts. 
Beiton  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  tJie  Eanuura  on  tiie  12ih. 
On  the  17th  he  espied  a  troop  of  forty  Ikbndhu  horsemen  ixi 
the  direction  of  Taitsikar,  and  at  once  gave  orders  to  pursue 
tiiem.  After  a  hot  chase  of  thirty  versts,  he  came  up  with 
them;  in  the  skirmish,  which  ensued,  he  lost  seven  men,  but 
knied  thirty  Manchu,  and  took  one  of  them,  Kevutei  or 
GoYodeiko,  pri§oner^  Through  him  Beiton  learned  that  the 
Chinese  goyemor  at  Tsitsikar  had  heard  of  the  reconstruction 
of  Albozin-  from  'some  ^argachins,  who  had  been  molested 
by  Alhamniatf  CoBsacllpB  whilst  on  the  chase.  The  goyemor 
then  sent  out  some  people,  who  succeeded  in  kidnapping  a 
Bussian  peasant,  who  confirmed  the  statements  made  by  the 
Targachins.  At  that  very  time  a  Manchu  army  was  marching 
upon  Albazin. 

Beiton  at  once  returned  to  Albazin.  The  fort  was  put  in 
a  state  of  defeace.  The  garrison  nimibered  seven  himdred 
and  thirtynaiz  men  —  a  large  force  to  be  lodged  for  a  long 

*  At  Nerohindc,  xye^flour  d|  guUdero  a  pud;  wheat  4  guilders  a 
pud,  and  meat  sbout  46  stuiveis  a  pud. 
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period  in  the  mud-honscs  of  the  small  fort.  Their  material 
consiBtt  (1  of  eight  camiuus,  one  mortar,  thirty  large  shells, 
four  hundred  and  forty  haad*grenades  and  an  ample  supply 
of  powder  and  shot. 

The  Chinese  forces  adTsnoed  bj  land  and  water.  About 
8,000  horsemen,  approached  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
riTer;  and  being  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  they 
came  upon  the  Albazfiuans  quite  unexpectedly  (7th  July). 
They  surprised  some  horseherds  on  the  fields,  and  out  of 
thirty  they  killed  or  made  prisoners  twenty- two.  Those 
who  escaped  were  not  able  to  reach  the  fort,  but  fortunately 
met  with  a  detachment  of  seventy  Cossacks  who  had  been  sent 
to  watch  the  siege,  and  with  whom  they  returned  to  Nerchinsk. 
Another  party  of  twenty  Russians  were  similarly  sorpiised. 
The  'fort  was  soon  surroimded ;  the  fields  were  laid  waste, 
and  the  crops  destroyed.  On  the  riTcr  the  Chinese  csme 
on  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  barges,  each  carrying  from 
twentj^  to  forty  men.  Six  of  these  barges  were  laden  with 
ammunition  and  two  with  arrows.  The  Chinese  had  forty 
cannons,  and  twenty  Europeans  in  the  guise  of  Chinamen 
assisted  in  working  them.  !Many  Timgumns  from  the 
neighboiuhood  joined  the  forces  of  the  Chinese,  and  proTed 
fi>rmidable  bowmen. 

The  Chinese  immediately  seized  upon  the  Russian  boats. 
One  general  fixed  his  head-quarters  on  the  island  opposite 
Albazin,  and  in  front  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  iUbazikha  ; 
another  on  riio  right  bauic  of  the  river  above  the  fort ;  and 
the  third  on  the  left  bank  below  it.  The  branch  of  the 
Amur  protected  by  the  island  served  as  a  harbour.  The 
Chinese  encampments  were  at  a  distance  of  four  hundred 
yards  only,  and  the  batteries  at  sixty  yards.  The  wooden 
abaiiis,  with  which  the  Chinese  sought  to  protect  themselTes, 
took  fire,  and  was  subsequently  replaced  by  earthworks  and 
ditches  surrounding  the  whole  of  the  fort,  and  forming 
regular  parallels.     On  the  Ist  of  September  the  Chinese 
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attempted  to  cany  the  place  by  aaeanlt,  but  were  beaten 

back  with  great  slau<»hter,  and  in  five  sorties  which  the 
garrison  subsequently  made  many  Cliiuese  were  killed  uiid 
several  taken  prisoners.  Tolbusin  was  mortally  wounded 
towards  the  end  of  September  whilst  reconnoitring  the 
Chinese  forces  from  one  of  the  towers,  and  the  command 
derolTed  upon  Beiton.  The  garrison  had  not  however 
anffered  hitherto  any  heavy  loss,  but  owing  to  the  dampness 
of  th^  underground  habitationB  and  other  privations,  dis* 
eases  broke  out,  amongst  the  most  destructive  of  which  was 
the  scurvy.  By  the  end  of  Kovembor  the  garrison  was 
reduced  to  one  liundrefl  and  til'teen  men.  Ample  provisions 
for  another  year  remained,  but  onlv  four  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  of  powder.  Notwithstanding  this  sad  state 
of  affiiiiB,  the  offers  by  the  Chinese  of  a  free  retreat,  in  case 
of  a  surrender,  and  promotion  to  deserters,  conveyed  into 
the  fort  by  means  of  letters  affixed  to  arrows  were 
rejected.  Two  messengers  had  been  sent  in  October  to 
Nerchinsk  for  relief,  but  the  boat  was  imlortimately  broken 
by  the  ice,  and  they  arrived  only  after  great  difficulty  at 
their  place  of  destination.  No  aid  could  however  be  afforded 
at  that  time. 

At  the  end  of  November  the  interference  of  diplomEcy 
made  itself  felt  at  Albazin.  The  Chinese^  on  the  last  day  of 
that  month,  received  orders  to  retire  three  versts  from  the 
fortress — orders  which  they  hailed  with  pleasure,  as  they, 
as  well  as  the  Russians,  had  suffered  a  great  deal  from  in- 
fectious diseases.  On  the  6tli  May  1G87  the  Chinese  with- 
drew another  verst.  During  this  tmce  the  beleaguered 
were  at  liberty  to  leave  the  fort,  to  buy  provisions  and  other 
necessaries,  to  send  to  Nerchinsk,  and  even  to  admit  rein- 
forcements. The  Chinese  offared  to  send  surgeons  to  the 
fort ;  but  Beiton,  who  had  only  sixty-six  men  with  him, 
assured  them  everything  was  going  on  well ;  and  to  convince 
the  Chinese  general  that  he  did  not  suffer,  at  all  events. 
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from  want  of  proTinons,  he  had  a  large  pie  made,  weigliiiig  a 
pud^  and  sent  it  him  as  a  present. 

On  the  30th  August,  1687,  the  Chinese  left  Albazin 
altogether,  aud  returned  to  their  former  quarters  at  Tsit^iikar 
and  Aigun.  The  Russians  rebuilt  their  villages,  and  culti- 
vated their  fields  anew.  They  were  not  however  permitted 
to  himt»  as  the  Chinese  looked  upon  this  aa  an  in£nngenieint 
of  theor  rights  of  soTereignty. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  diptomatie  tzansaetions  which 
brought  about  the  peaoe  of  1689. 
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VIU. 

THE  TBEATY  OF  KEBCHIJfSK.  1689. 

Thb  daily  increasang  complications  with  the  Chinese,  made 
it  appear  desSiable  at  Moscow  to  come  to  some  arrangement 
regarding  the  firontiers  of  the  two  empires.  The  Chancellor 
Nikifor  Venukof,  accompanied  by  Ivan  Pafarof,  was  sent  to 

arrange  preliminaries,  lie  lei't^loscow  on  the  1  Ith  Dof-eniber 
1685,  arrived  at  Peking  in  1G80,  and  brought  back  ^dtli 
him  a  letter  lor  the  two  emperors.  At  Peking  he  also 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  Emperor  to  send  a  few  Chinese 
officials  and  Ivan  Fa£euK»f  to  Albazin^  to  stay  the  siege. 
Thisy  as  stated  above,  actually  took  place  on  the  80th 
Kovember,  1686.  The  original  of  the  letter  was  written  in 
Chinese,  Manchu,  and  Mongol,  and  translated  into  Latin  by 
the  Romish  Missionaries  at  Peking.  Though  addressed  to 
the  "Great  white  Lords,  Bret liren.  Tsars,  and  Autocrats," 
its  contents  were  first  to  be  communicated  to  the  Governor  of 
fcjiberia. 

As  this  letter  conTeys  a  good  idea  of  the  Chinese  manner 
of  thinking  with  regard  to  Bussian  operations  on  the 
Amur,  we  reproduce  it  here  mi  externa.  It  is  dated  20th 
November,  1686— 

"  The  officers  to  whom  T  have  entrusted  the  supervision  of 
the  sabk-liunt,  have  frequtiilly  conipiained  of  the  injury 
which  the  people  of  Siberia  (Soklia)  do  to  oui*  hunters  on  the 
Amur,  and  particularly  to  the  Bucheri.  My  subjects  have 
never  provoked  yours,  nor  done  them  any  injury ;  yet  the 
jieoide  at  Albazin,  armed  with  cannons,  guns,  and  other  fire- 
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uiDfly  Lave  freqaemHy  attacked  my  people,  wlio  liad  no  fire- 
arms, and  were  peaceably  himting.    Moreover,  they  gave 

shelter  to.oui*  deserters ;  and  when  my  Superintendent  of  the 
Chase  followed  some  deserters  of  Kandagan  to  Albazin,  and 
demanded  their  surrender,  Alexei,  Ivan,  and  others,  re- 
sponded, that  they  could  not  do  this,  but  must  first  apply  to 
the  Ohanga  Khan  for  instrucdona.  Aa  yet,  no  anawer  baa 
been  TonQhsafed  to  our  inqnmes,  nor  have  the  deeeirteira  been 
giYen  np. 

In  the  mean  time,  mv  officers  on  the  firontieT  have  in- 
formed  me  of  your  Russians  having  carried  off  some  peace- 
able hunters  as  prisoners ;  for  instance,  Kelora,  Solona,  and 
others. 

"  They  also  roved  about  the  Lower  Amur,  and  troubled 
and  injured  the  small  town  of  Genquen,  and  other  plaoea. 
Aa  aoon  as  I  heard  of  this,  I  ordered  my  officers  to  take  up 
arms,  and  act  aa  occaaion  mi^t  require.  They,  accordingly, 
made  prisonezs  of  the  Bussiana  who  were  nmng  about  the 
Lower  Amur ;  no  one  was  put  to  death,  but  all  were  pro- 
vided with  food.  When  our  people  arrived  before  Albaziu 
and  called  \i|>on  it  to  surrender,  Alexei  and  others,  without 
deigning  a  reply,  treated  us  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  fired  off 
muskets  and  cannons.  We  therefore  took  possession  of  Albazin 
by  force ;  but  even  then  we  did  not  put  any  one  to  death.  We 
liberated  our  priaoners;  but  more  than  forty  BuasianB,  of 
iheir  own  fiee  cboioe,  preferred  remaining  amongst  my 
people.  The  others  we  exhorted  earnestly  to  return  to  their 
own  side  of  the  frontier,  where  they  might  hunt  at  pleasxire. 
My  officers  however  liud  si  arcely  left,  when  four  hundred 
and  sixty  Russians  returned,  rebuilt  Albazin,  killed  our 
hunters,  and  laid  waate  their  fields,  thus  compelling  my 
officers  to  have  recourse  to  arms  again. 

"  Alhaann  consequently  was  beleaguered  a  second  time ; 
but  orders  were  nerertheles^  given  to  spare  the  prisoners, 
and  restore  them  to  liheir  own  country.   Since  then,  Yenukof 
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and  others  haye  arriYed  at  Pekin,  to  axmounoe  the  approach 
of  aa  ambassador,  and  to  propose  a  friendly  confevenoe  to 
settle  the  boundary  question,  and  induce  the  Chinese  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Albazin.    On  this,  a  courier  was  sent  at  ouce  to 

Albazin,  to  ])ut  a  stoj)  to  further  hostilities." 

Fedor  Alexuvitcli  Goiovin,  the  envoy  cxtraordiiiarv,  left 
Moscow  on  the  20th  of  January,  108 6,  accompanietl  by  Ivan 
iiin  Vlasof,  and  the  secretary  Semon  Kornitski.  His  escort 
was  formed  by  a  regiment  of  fieguiar  Militia  (Strelzi),  1500 
strong  and  commanded  by  Colonel  Fedor  Skripisin.  The 
Colonels  Paul  Gbabof  and  Anton  von  Smalenbe^g  were  to 
command  two  other  regiments  to  be  raised  in  Siberia. 
A  StuLaik,  Alexei  Slnyuvin,  uiul  fi\'c  attaches  iiicroasod  the 
splendour  of  the  embaissy.  Ivan  Lo<>-iTK»f  was  scut  forward 
to  announce  at  Peking  the  actual  depaiture  of  the  embassy ; 
on  tin's,  tlu;  Chinese  army  before  Albazin  received  orders  to 
retire  to  Aignn,  which  they  did  on  the  30th  Angnst>  1687. 
In  consequence  of  some  information  which  Goloyin  received 
at  Yeniseisk  regarding  Albazin,  he  sent  in  advance  Lieutenant 
Bagatiref  and  some  troops.  He  then  continued  his  journey 
to  Rybenskoi,  where  he  wintered  (1686-7).  In  the  ensuing 
suiamer  tho  embassy  proceeded  to  Ldinsk,  and  arrived  on 
the  28th  September  ;  but  they  had  scarce!}'  set  out  from  tliis 
place  for  Nerchinsk,  when  an  express  brought  news  of  the 
retreat  of  the  Chinese  from  Albazin.  This  information  induced 
Golovin  to  return  to  Udinsk  and  continue  his  journey  to  Selen- 
ginsik,  whence  he  sent  Stephen  Korovin,  one  of  the  attach^,  to 
announce  his  arrival,  and  request  the  Chinese  authorities  to 
fix  upon  a  place  at  which  tho  proposed  conference  might 
come  off.  The  monotony  of  the  winter-quarters  was  some- 
what relieved  by  an  attack  of  a  Mongol  army,  15,000  strong. 
Golovin  at  the  time  had  only  two  lumdred  men  with  him, 
the  remainder  having  been  distributed  amongst  the  villages 
along  the  Selinga  river.   Still  he  repelled  this  attack.  In 
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oonfieqiifflioe  of  ihis  and  other  minor  defeats,  50,000  Mongol 
fiunilies  acknowledged  themselves  Bossian  subjects. 

£oroTm  returned  from  his  mission  to  Peking  on  the  28th 
June,  1688.  Selenginsk  had  heen  chosen  as  the  seat  for  the 
cuuference,  and  the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  were  at  that 
very  time  on  the  way  towards  it.  This  embassy  had  in 
fact  left  Peking  on  the  20th  May,  accompanied  by  Thomas 
Pereyxa,  a  Portugoese,  and  Gerbillon,  a  French  Jesuit,  as 
interpreters,  sixty  to  seventy  mandarins,  1000  hormmen, 
eight  small  cannons,  and  a  tremendous  crowd  of  servants. 
At  llus  period  the  Mongols  were  not  yet  subject  to  the  sway 
of  China,  and  the  wars  between  the  Kalkas  and  Eluths 
endangtsred  the  oiuv  aid  progress  of  tlie  embassy.  On  reference 
to  Peking-  the  embassy  was  ordered  to  return  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire ;  but  before  doing  so  a  letter  was  dispatched 
to  Golovin,  then  at  Udinsk,  acquainting  h^Ttn  with  the  reason 
for  the  non-appearance  of  the  embassy.  The  messengers 
returned  on  the  30th  - August,  and  brought  a  letter  from 
Golovin,  written  in  Russian  and  Latin.  Golovin  therein 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  come  to  a  final  settlement 
regarding  the  frontiers,  and  not  allow  his  time  to  be  wasted 
in  trifles  or  fruitless  dis(.-ussions.  In  conformity  with  the 
Tzar's  wishes,  everything  should  be  done  to  promote  the  con- 
cluding of  an  honourable  peace ;  and  as  a  meeting  during 
the  current  year  appeared  impossible,  he  would  pass  the- 
winter  near  the  frontier,  in  expectation  of  a  more  suitable 
locality  being  agreed  upon.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  making 
of  suitable  arrangements,  he  resolved  to  send  to  Peking  a 
gentleman  of  his  suite,  who  would  bo  treated,  he  hoped,  with 
all  due  courtesy. 

This  envoy,  accompaniecV  by  sixty-three  persons,  arrived 
at  Peking  on  the  13th  May,  1689,  and  made  a  very  favour- 
able impression  upon  the  Jesuits  whose  convent  he  visited. 
Hie  bore  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  tiie  iE^pire, 
requesting  him  to  fix  a  place  near  the  frontiw,  where  the 
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oon&r«s&oe  might  be  held.  He  also  desired  to  know  the 
number  of  persons  who  were  to  aooompony  the  Chinese 
embaasyy  so  that  he  might  appear  ynjQi  an  equal  force^  and 
trusted  the  usages  of  ciyilised  states  would  be  observed.  On 

the  IStli  May  the  envoy  received  his  answer ;  Nerchinsk 
was  clioseii  as  the  place  of  conference,  the  embass}-  would 
leave  Peking  on  the  3rd  June,  and  their  suite  was  not  to 
ezoeed  the  number  requisite  for  their  personal  safety.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  an  eatress  was  sent  to  Udinsk,  to 
announoe  that  some  barges  also  with  provisions  would  ascend 
the  Amur.  Golovin  was  nevertheless  not  prepared  to  find 
tibe  Chinese  as  numerous  as  they  actually  turned  out  to  be. 

On  the  13th  June,  1689,  the  Chinese  ambassadors  {^-faii- 
lan-ya  and  Kiw-Kijew  left  Peking  with  140 J  woldiers, 
nuniorous  servnnts,  and  the  Jesuit  fathers  Gerbillon  and 
Pereyra  as  interpreters.  On  reaching  the  iUierlon  river 
(6th  July),  they  sent  a  messenger  in  advance  to  inform 
Vlasof,  the  governor  of  Nerchinsk,  of  their  approach.  On 
the  11th  July  they  arrived  opposite  I^erehinsk,  and  the 
barges  which  had  preceded  them  in  great  nimibersi  ranged 
themselves  along  the  banks  of  the  ShiQca  in  front  of  the 
Chinese  camp,  hoisting  their  colour's  in  honour  of  the 
plenipotentiaries.  In  addition  to  armed  junks  there  were 
seventy-six  barges,  which  carried  s^iils,  but  could  also  be 
rowed,  or  towed  up  the  river  by  boatm^.  Three  thousand 
men,  of  whom  1500  were  soldiersy  arrived  by  these  barges^ 
and  if  we  add  the  1400  soldiers  who  came  by  land,  the 
Mandarins,  servantsj  and  camp  followers,  the  force  of  the 
Chinese  can  not  have  been  much  short  of  9000  or  10,000. 
They  had  from  3000  to  4000  camels,  and  at  least  15,000 
horses.  8o-fan  alone  had  three  hundi-ed  camels,  five  hundred 
horses,  and  one  hundred  personal  attendants;  Eiw-Kijew 
three  hundred  horses,  one  hmidred  and  thirty  camels,  and 
eighty  personal  attendants.  The  governor  of  Nerchinsk 
naturally  felt  uneasy  at  the  presence  of  so  large  a  force.  He 
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declared  hinfielf  quite  satisfied  vitib  the  conduct  of  the 
persons  who  had  come  by  land,  but  bitterly  complained  of 

the  people  who  had  ascended  the  river,  and  had  acted  on  the 
road  as  enemies  rather  than  friends.  J  lis  fort  huA  been  sur- 
rounded, some  fields  had  heeii  devastatetl,  and  several  Russians 
detained,  from  whom  information  was  sought  regarding  the 
present  whereabouts  of  the  Bolxm  Tatars,  who  had  placed 
themselves  und^  Bussian  protection.  The  Chinese  Plenipo- 
tentiaries replied  that  the  prior  acriyal  of  the  boats  was 
contrary  to  the  Emperor's  orders,  and  in  oirder  to  remoTe 
any  uneasmess,  oommflnded  tiiem  to  retire  a  few  Tersts.  The 
Cliiiicse  patiently  waited  until  the  Ist  August  for  Golovin's 
arrival,  but  then  conveyed  a  letter  to  him  through  the 
governor  of  Nerchinsk,  in  which  they  expressed  their  sur- 
prise at  not  having  heard  firom  him,  and  hinted  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  obliged  to  cross  the  river  for  want  of  forage 
(Nerchinsk  stands  on  the  left  or  northern  bank  of  the  Shilka). 
On  the  same  day  the  governor  6f  Nerchinsk  presented  the 
plenipotentiaries  with  ten  oxen,  and  fifteen  sheep,  the  former 
in  the  name  of  his  emperor,  the  latter  in  his  own.  The 
three  Russian  oihcers  who  took  this  present,  received  each  a 
piece  of  silk  in  return.  On  the  following  day,  there  arrived 
from  Qolovin  a  messenger,  who  alleged  the  bad  state  of  the 
roads  as  the  oocssion  of  the  delay.  The  nonchalance  of  this 
gentleman  on  embarrassing  questions  being  put  to  him,  sur- 
prised even  the  Chinese  and  their  Jesuit  interpreters. 

At  length,  on  the  18th,  Golovin  himself  arrived.  Two 
days  were  spent  in  preliminary  arrangements,  and  the  con- 
ferences commenced  on  the  22nd.  A  large  tent  was  pitched 
midway  between  the  fortress  and  the  river,  one  half  appro- 
priated to  the  Bussians,  the  other  to  the  Chinese..  The 
Bussian  portion  was  covered  with  a  handsome  Turkey  carpet. 
Qohmn,  and  Ylasof,  the  governor  of  Nerchinsk,  occupied 
aim-chairs  placed  beiund  a  toble^  whidi  was  spread  with  a 
Feniaii  nlk,  embroidered  in  gold.   Upon  this  teble  stood  a 
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costly  dook»  and  a  writang  desk.  The  aecretazy,  Komitzld, 
occupied  a  cliair  by  t;^e  side  of  liia  principal.   The  Chinese 

portion  was  devoid  of  all  ornament.  The  chiefs  of  the 
embassy,  seven  in  number,  sat  upon  pillows,  placed  upon  a 
low  bench.  Behind  them  Btood.  four  Mandarins,  and  in 
^nt  the  Jesuit  fathers.  The  remainder  of  the  Mandarins 
and  Bussian  officers  were  ranged  along  both  sides  of  the 
tent.  The  Chinese  had  crossed  the  river  with  forty  Mandarins 
and  seven  hundred  and  sixty  soldiers^  five  hundred  of  whom 
remained  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty  advanced  half-way  to  the  tent.  In  a  similar  manner, 
live  liiuidrcd  Hussians  were  placed  close  to  tlie  fort,  and  forty 
officers  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  soldiers  ibliowcd  the 
envoy. 

The  first  conference  opened  with  some  questions  of  eti- 
quette. When  these  had  been  settled  in  a  satisfitetory 
manner,  Ghilovin  proposed  the  Amur  as  the  future  boundary 
between  the  two  empires.  To  this  the  Chinese  objected,  on 
account  of  the  fine  sables  which  the  tribes  to  the  north  of 
that  river  paid  as  tribute;  and,  in  tlieir  turn,  proposed  to 
the  Russians  to  surrender  Albazin,  Nerchinsk  and  8elenginsk. 
Golovin  of  course  was  not  prepared  to  make  so  great  a  con- 
cession, and  the  conference  ended  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
manner.  In  tiie  second  conJforence,  the  Chinese  offered  to 
permit  ihe  Russians  to  retain  Nerchinsk,  but  simply  as  a 
trading  post  This  proposal  was  scouted  like  the  first ;  the 
Chinese  left  in  high  dudgeon,  prepared  to  strike  liheir  tents, 
and  refused  any  lonf^r  to  confer  with  people  who  were  un- 
willing to  meet  their  wiblies  fairly.  At  tlic  second  conference, 
a  Mongol  acted  as  interpreter.  Had  the  Jesuits  been  present, 
this  rupture,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  avoided.  They  now 
did  aU  in  their  power  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation ;  and, 
on  a  visit  to  Nerchinsk,  declared  that  the  Chinsae  certainly 
would  not  feel  satisfied  unless  Albazin  were  ceded.  A 
Kuasian  (^Scer  visited  the  Chinese  camp  on  the  26th,  and 
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the  boundary  as  finaUy  adopted  iras  pointed  oat  to  him  on 

a  large  map.  Golovin  ho-wcver  was  not  yet  prepared  to 
make  this  conccssji  n,  and  on  the  follo^Wng  day  sent  in  an 
ultimatum,  in  which,  he  still  claimed  Albazin  and  the  aur- 
rounding  country.  On  its  receipt  the  Chinese  called  a  grand 
ooonoiL  It  was  zesolTed  to  surround  Nerchinsk,  to  incite 
the  neighbouring  Tatars  to  reyolt,  and  send  men  down  the 
river  to  take  Albazin.  The  Russians,  on  their  side,  prepared 
for  defence;  thefortificationsof  Nerchinsk  were  strengthened, 
and  the  town  was  barricaded. 

Hostilities  were  not  looked  forward  to  with  confidence  by 
either  party.  The  Russians  would  have  certainly  lost  Al- 
bazin, the  Chinese  feared  the  reception  they  might  meet 
with  at  Peking,  should  a  &esh  war  break  out.  When  there- 
fore a  BuBsian  interjureter  crossed  oTer  to  the  Chinese  camp 
to.  ask  for  renewed  negociations,  they  gbdly  availed  them* 
selves  of  the  opportunity,  Father  Gerbillon,  invested  with 
plenary  powers  to  settle  the  points  in  dispute,  was  despatched 
to  Golovin  ;  and  on  the  27th  of  August,  succeeded  in  pre- 
liminarily drawing  up  the  terniB  of  the  treaty.  TheKussians, 
on  the  following  day,  requested  the  insertion  of  an  additional 
article,  guaranteeing  liberty  of  commerce  between  the  two 
empires ;  the  Chinese  however,  though  recognising  such  an 
arrangement  as  desirable^  refused  to  insert  it,  as  not  bearing 
upon  the  settlement  of  the  frontierB. 

At  length,  on  the  29^  August,  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  were  cxclianged  in  a  tent  pitched  for  that  purpose. 
The  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  appeared  in  state ;  the  treatv 
woa  signed,  sealed*  and  oaths  taken  for  its  maintenance.  The 
philosophic  Chinese  even  declared  their  willingness  to  swear 
upon  the  crucifix  like  Christians;  but  ^hiBotUo  dafe  was  dis- 
pensed with.  When  copies  in  Manchu,  Kussian  and  Latin, 
had  been  exchanged,  the  plenipotentiaries  embraced  each 
other;  a  splendid  collation  was  served,  and  the  company 
only  separated  an  hour  after  dusk,  and  parted  in  the  most 
friendly  manner. 
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The  fbllowing  is  an  a1»tract  of  the  treaty 

III  order  to  suppress  the  insolence  of  certain  scoundrels, 
who  cross  the  frontier  to  liunt,  plunder,  and  kill,  aud  who 
give  rise  to  much,  trouble  and  disturbance  ;  to  determine 
clearly  and  distinctly  the  boundaries  between  tlie  empires  of 
China  and  Kussia;  and  lastly,  to  re-establijah  peace  and 
good  nndeistanding  for  the  fotore, 

"The  following  artidea  are,  hy  mutual  consenti  agreed 
upon : — • 

"  1.  The  boundary  between  the  two  empires  is  to  be  formed 
by  the  river  Kerbechi,  which  is  near  the  Shoma,  called 
Uruon  by  the  Tatars,  and  enters  the  Amur ;  and  the  long 
chain  of  mountains  extending  from  the  fiources  of  the 
Kerbechi  to  the  Eastem  Ocean.  Tli<  rivers,  or  riyulets, 
which  flow  hom  the  aonthem  slope  of  these  moimtains  and 
enter  the  .Amur,  as  well  as  all  tenitoiies  to  the  south  of  these 
mountains  will  thus  helong  to  China. 

**  The  territories,  rivers,  and  rivulets,  to  the  north  of  said 
niouiitaiu  clKiin  remain  with  the  empire  of  Moseovy, 
excepting  the  country  between  the  said  summit  and  the  river 
Ud,  which  shall  be  neutral  until  the  Plenipotentiaries,  after 
their  return  home,  have  received  further  instructions,  when 
this  point  may  be  settled  by  letter  or  special  envoy. 

«  The  boundary  is  fiirther  to  he  found  hy  the  river  Argfun, 
which  enters  the  Amur ;  the  territories  south  of  said  river 
belong  to  the  Emperor  of  China ;  those  north  of  it  to  the 
empire  of  Muscovy.  The  towns,  or  dwelling-houses,  at 
present  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Argun,  shall  be  removed 
to  the  northern  bank  of  the  river. 

•  As  might  bo  expected,  the  Bussian  version  of  this  preamble  differs 
C0Bsidcral)ly.    It  is  as  follows: — 

"  The  Plenipotentiaries,  in  order  to  remove  all  cause  of  discontent 
between  tbe  two  CTipires,  to  oonolade  a  permanent  peace,  and  to  settle 
the  firaotiers,  agree,  in  their  oonferenoe  at  Nerobhuk,  to  the  following 
arbicleB*** 
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"  2.  The  ibrtrefle  bnilt  by  ihe  RuBsums  at  a  place  called 

Yaksa  (^Ubazin)  biiali  be  demolished,  and  the  subjects  of  the 
Tzar  residiiii:  there  shall  remove  with  their  property  to  the 
Muscovite  territory. 

"  Hunters  of  either  empire  ahaJl^  under  no  pretence,  cross 
the  fix)ntier8. 

"  If  only  one  or  two  persons  cross  the  frontier  to  hnnty  steal, 
or  pilfer,  they  shall  be  arrested  and  given  up  to  the  nearest 
imperial  officers,  to  be  punished  according  to  their  deserts. 

"  In  case,  however,  armed  parties  of  ten  or  fiftran  persons 
cross  the  iVontiers  to  hunt  or  }ilinul<  r,  or  in  case  of  any 
person  being  killed,  a  report  sliali  be  sent  in  to  both 
emperors ;  and  the  j^rties  found  guilty  shall  be  punished 
with  death.  On  no  account  shall  war  he  declared  in  conse- 
quence .  of  any  ezoess  whatever  oommitted  by  private 
parties. 

**  8.  Everything  which,  has  coeazied  hitherto  is  to  be  bniied 
in  eternal  oblivion. 

"  4.  Jseitlier  party  shall  receive  fugitives  or  deserters  from 
the  date  of  this  treaty.  Subjects  of  either  empire  flying  to 
till  other  shall  be  arrested  and  given  up  to  the  nearest 
authority  on  the  frontier. 

"  5.  Subjects  of  Moscovy  now  in  China,  or  Chinese  now  in 
the  empire  of  Hoscovy,  may  remaia  where  they  are. 

"6.  In  consideration  of  this  present  treafy  of  peaces  and  the 
reciprocal  good  imderstanding  of  the  two  empires,  persons 
may  jpass  from  one  empire  to  the  other,  provided  they  are 
fuiiiished  with  passports,  and  they  shall  be  permitted  to 
carry  on  commerce,  and  to  sell  or  purchase  at  pleasure. 

"  Copies  of  the  above  treaty,  properly  signed  and  sealed, 
shall  be  exchanged  by  the  Plenipotentiaries.  The  various 
artioles  of  the  treaty  shall  be  engraved  on  stones  in  Tataric, 
Chinese,  Bussian,  and  Jjatin,  to  be  erected  on  the  frontiers 
between  the  two  empires,  as  a  permanent  testhnony  to  the 
good  understanding  subsistuig  between  them.*' 
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On  ihe  day  following  tiie  exchange  of  latifioationfl,  the 
plenipotentiaries  exchanged  preBents.    The  fixet  Chinese 

plenipotentiary  received  a  handsome  timepiece,  a  telescope, 
a  silver  busiii  and  jug,  gilt  inside,  and  a  costly  robe  of  sables. 
The  others  ^\^ere  presented  with  watches,  iuokiiig-«^lasses,  and 
ornauLental  swords.  Golovin  received  a  black  leather  saddle, 
horse  trappings,  with  gilt  stirrups,  two  red  horse  tails,  two 
gold  cups,  eight  damask  garments,  thirty^^two  pieces  of  silk, 
and  twelve  silk  pelangs.  Gifts  of  a  similar  kind  were  pre- 
sented to  his  companions.  The  Chinese  even  talked  about 
erecting  a  monument  in  honour  of  the  event. 

On  tlie  29th  of  August  the  Chinese  left  Kerch insk  by 
land  and  water.  The  stipulations  regarding  Albazin  were 
carried  out  at  once.  Beiton,  with  the  garrison  and  their 
property,  returned  to  Nerchinsk,  and  the  Chinese  leyelled 
the  fort  on  descending  the  river.  Years  afterwards,  the 
com  could  be  seen  growing  on  the  fields  of  Albazin;  and 
late  travellers  have  still  found  traces  of  the  fort,  and  the 
Chinese  batteries  thrown  up  during  the  last  siege. 

In  the  spring  of  1690,  Argunskoi  Ostrog,  which  had  pre- 
viously stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Argun,  was  removed 
to  its  left  bank. 

Before  leaving  Nerchinsk,  Golovin  strengthened  its  fortifi- 
cations considerably.  He  left  behind  him  his  cannons ;  and 
soxne  of  his  troops  were  left  there,  and  at  Selenginsk  and 
XJdinsk.  On  his  return,  he  was  met  by  Ivan  Skripitsin,  with 
letters  from  the  Tsars,  and  a  number  of  medals  for  his|nen, 
in  recognition  of  the  zeal  shewn  in  the  performance  of  his 
mission.  Arrived  at  Moscow,  he  was  created  a  Boyarin  and 
Conmiissary-Ueneral  of  War. 
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IX. 

THE  AMUR  SINCE  THE  TREATY  OP  NERCHINSK 

TO  1848. 

a, — Tus  Russo-Ohinesb  Fjboiitier. 

Apparently  the  boundary  between  tlie  ciinjirrs  of  Russia 
and  Ghina  had  been  determined  with  great  accuracy  by  the 
treaty  of  Nerchinsk.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  as 
regards  the  actual  sovereignty  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  these 
frontier  regions.  The  sole  object  attained  by  China — and 
'  ihat>  of  course,  was  of  paramount  importance— was  to  exdLude 
Russia  from  nayigating  the  riyer.  The  Russo-Tungimans 
dwelling  along  the  boundary  as  fixed  by  treaty  are  moun- 
taineers, and  their  existence  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the 
reindeer,  which  finds  food  only  in  the  moss-tracts  of  the 
Stauovoi  Khrebety  whilst  the  Manyagers,  the  principal  tribe 
subject  to  China,  keep  horses  and  confine  themseLves  to  the 
grassy  yaUeys  and  prairies.  Miiller,  as  early  as  1742,  says 
that  according  to  an  old  right  of  chase  ihe  Jakdu  (Koekh- 
kaya)  mountains  were  looked  upon  as  the  boundary  separat- 
ing the  tribes  subject  to  Russia  and  China,  and  that  both 
Uusso-Tunguzians  from  the  Ud  and  Aldan,  and  Chinese 
Tunguziuns  from  the  Silimji  and  Dzeya  lianted  toL^'ctlicr  in 
these  mountains.  It  thus  happened  that  the  Russian  govern- 
ment receiyed  as  tribute  furs,  which  in  reality  had  been 
procured  on  Chinese  territory  as  defined  by  treaty.  The 
Chinese  ihemselyes  do  not  appear  to  haye  considered  the 
country  theirs  up  to  the  watershed*.  At  all  events,  Midden- 

•  These  boundary  luhi  consist  of  heaps  of  stones,  iu  tlio  form  of  a 
pyramid.  Ad  inscription,  carefully  folded  up  in  birch-bark,  is  left  at 
each  revision.  At  the  pcNrUigQmenfcioiied,the  inscription  was  plaoed  in 
a  hole  oat  in  an  old  tree.  Further  defcaUs  will  he  Ibund  in  ohap.  13. 
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dorf  and  TJsiiltaof  on  their  late  ei^loratox^r  expeditiona  into 
these  regions,  found  hoimdury  monuments  erected  by  the 

Chinese  far  to  the  south  of  the  supposed  limits,  at  tlie  con- 
fluence of  the  Gilu  and  Dzoya,  on  the  Nara,  the  Silimji, 
Niman,  and  Biireya  (see  Map).  The  most  ea.stein  niark 
stood  at  the  portage  hetween  the  IT«1  and  Tugur,  and  tlic 
tribes  dwelling  on  these  rivers  considered  the  Torom,  which 
falls  into  the  Ud  Bay,  sea  of  Okhotsk,  as  separating  their 
respectiye  hunting^groundfi.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
Chinese  in  placing  their  boundary  marks  did  so  with 
especial  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  vaiious  tribes  inhabit- 
ing these  regions,  or  whetlier  we  must  ascribe  their  sun*cn- 
deriiig  so  large  a  territory  (23, OOOsqiaD  t^  iiiiles)  riglitlully  their 
own,  to  ignorance  of  the  country,  or  the  indolence  of  tho 
officials  entrusted  with  carrying  out  the  article  of  the  treaty 
referring  to  the  erection  of  boundary  marks. 

At  another  point,  the  Chinese  are,  howeyer,  accused  of  an 
encroachment,  due  entirely  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  contracting  parties  regarding  the  geographical 
features  of  the  country  thus  parcelled  out — a  fertile  source 
of  boundary  disputes,  as  iy  ^hown  by  the  coiistaiitly  reciu'ring 
ditlicultics  with  the  TTnited  States  government  with  resjjcct 
to  the  British  American  frontier.  By  treaty  the  boundary 
on  the  upper  Amur  was  to  commence  at  the  moiith  of  the 

Gk»rbitza,  which  is  near  the  8homa."  Unfortanately  there 
are  two  Gorbitzas  and  two  Shomas.  One  of  these  enters  the 
Amur  or  Shilka  about  119**  E.  of  Greenwich;  the  other, 
known  also  aa  Amasar,  some  ten  miles  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Argim  witli  the  >Shilka.  A  Shonia  river  enters  the  Shilka 
eight  miles  above  tho  iip{)t'r  (iorbitza,  and  a  socond  iShorna, 
called  Ura  by  the  Tunguzians,  and  Urka  by  the  Russians, 
enters  the  Amur  fifteen  miles  below  the  Lower  Gorbitza 
or  Amazar.  There  is  scarcely  any  doubt  the  latter  was  the 
river  alluded  to  in  the  treaty,  and  on  the  map  of  China 
published  by  the  Jesuits  it  is  actually  indicated  as  forming 
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tlic!  boundary.  Subsequently,  however,  the  Chinese  removed 
their  boundary  stakes  to  the  Upper  Oorbitza,  and  the  evmt 
which  induced  them  to  do  this  has  been  thus  oommimioated 
by  Baer,  in  "  Btisching's  Magazine/'  p.  488.  Baer  obtained 
ibis  infonnation  during  bis  stay  at  Irkutsk  from  a  Cossack, 
who  had  participated  in  the  trausuction. 

At  the  time  Pushlciu  was  governor  of  Nerchinsk  (1703  to 
1709),  a  Chinese  deserter  of  Tunguziau  origiu,  by  name 
Shelesiu,  who  in  former  times  had  joined  the  Bussiaos  at 
Albazin,  but  had  been  recaptured,  escaped  for  a  second  lime 
and  fled  to  the  upper  Qorbitza,  where  he  lived  under  the 
protection  of  the  Bussians.  When  ihe  Chmeae  heard  of  his 
presence  on  Bussian  territory  ihey  claimed  his  surrender  as 
a  deserter;  and  the  governor  of  Nerchinsk  reluctantly  sent 
some  Cossacks  to  take  him,  and  delivered  him  to  the  Chinese. 
Shelesin,  however,  evaded  punishment  by  denying  he  ever 
quitted  Chinese  territory,  inasmuch  as  the  Gorbitza  formed 
thp  boundary  between  the  two  empires.  The  Ohinase  were 
willing  to  believe  him,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  Shelesin 
guided  some  officers  to  the  upper  Gorbitza,  where  they 
erected  a  boundary  monument. 

The  regulations  regarding  the  crossing  of  the  frontier 
appear  to  have  been  carried  out  at  iliAt  with  coiibidei  able 
rigour.  Witscn  (p.  71),  for  instance,  tells  us  that  in  101j4 
fonr  persons  were  beheaded  at  Nerchinsk  at  the  request  of 
the  Chinese  authorities,  because  they  had  been  discovered 
hunting  sables  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albaziu.  We  can, 
however,  scarcely  believe  in  so  severe  a  sentence  being 
carried  out,  and  think  the  individuab  in  question  must  have 
deserved  t^eir  doom  by  committing  an  outrage  commensurate 
in  bonie  degree  with  the  puuishiuenf  meted  out  to  them.  It 
is,  however,  an  ascertained  fact  that  many  iufriii}>ers  of  tlie 
boundary  law  were  slain  by  the  natives,  who  still  uourislied 
feelings  of  revenge  against  the  Cossack  freebooters  of  the 
Amur. 
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At  the  treaty  conoluded  in  172B  hy  Count  Saya  Yladis- 

lavich  Eaguamsky,  it  was  agreed  upon  that  transgressors 
might  under  certain  circumstances  be  punished  with  death. 
The  Chinese  Commissioners  also  proposed  a  mixed  Coiii- 
mission,  to  settle  the  boundary  near  the  sea  oi  Okhotek ;  but 
nothing  was  done  in  this  matter. 

Suhseqiiently,  China  appears  to  have  been  unwOling  to 
resent  infringements  of  the  boundary,  which  became  of 
irequent  ocourrenoe*  The  Russian  surreyors  Shobelsin  and 
Shetilof  in  1737-8  extended  their  labours  to  Chinese  terri- 
tory at  the  instance  of  the  Academician  Miiller.  On  their 
first  juurncy  in  1737,  they  came  to  the  sources  of  the  Pendi 
rivulet,  a  tributary  of  the  Gilu,  where  they  I'ound  an  empty 
^-iuter  Imt  (Zimovie)  previously  occupied  by  Bussian 
hunters.  Descending  the  Gilu,  they  found  a  second  Zimovie 
also  deserted,  at  ibe  mouth  of  the  Jeltula,  and  thirty-seven 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Dseya  they  met  some  in- 
habitants of  Nerchinskt  who  had  gone  there  to  hunt  sables. 
They  descended  the  Dzeya  for  twenty-five  miles,  but  were 
obliged  to  return  from  v,\Aii  of  prov  isions.  On  a  second 
cxpe<lition  in  1738,  ihvy  descended  the  ^Viuur  to  the  inoutli 
of  the  Jiileton,  forty  miles  below  Albazio.  On  the  site  of 
Alhazin  a  Cossack  and  a  Busso-Tunguzian  family  had 
established  themselves.  The  Cossack  had  once  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Chinese ;  but  on  stating  he  had  lost  his  way, 
was  ordered  to  go  back  to*  Nerchinsk.  Twenty  miles  lower 
down  there  dwelt  another  i^ily  of  Russo-TungueianB. 

In  1805,  on  the  occasion  of  Count  Golovkin's  mi.ssion  to 
China,  it  was  proposed  to  st  nd  the  Academicians  Adams  and 
Bogdanovich  to  explore  the  frontier,  and  General  Auvrey 
was  to  explore  the  Amur ;  but  neither  of  these  plans  was 
carried  out.  A  Major  Stavitsky,  however,  descended  the 
Amur  to  Albazin.  Subsequently  the  botanist  Turczaninow, 
author  of  the  Flora  Baicalensi-dahuricay  investigated  the 
banks  of  the  Amur  as  i%ir  as  Albazin.   Colonel  Ladj^shinsky, 
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in  ld32»  made  the  same  joiunej  with  a  view  to  find  the 
hoandaiy-mark  said  to  have  been  placed  by  the  Chineee 
at  the  Lower  Gorbiiza.  He  eould  not,  howcfver,  diBcoror  it ; 
probably  because  it  had  been  de8tT03red  when  they  eztoided 

their  frontier  to  the  Upper  Gorbiiza. 

Of  even  more  intereat  is  the  escape  of  several  convicts 
from  the  Mines  of  Nerchinsk  across  the  frontier,  to  Chinese 
territory.  Middendorf  mentions  two  Buch  caaes  (iv- p.  155). 
In  1795  Biisinof  and  Serkof  escaped,  but  were  brought 
back ;  and  Guii  Yasilief  spent  six  years  on  tiie  Amur,  be- 
tween the  years  1816  to  1825.  The  accounts  of  this  fugitive 
have  been  verified  by  recent  exploration.  He  descended  the 
river  to  tlie  moutli,  and  professes  to  have  inet  many  persons 
able  to  speak  Russian  (probably  escaped  exiles  like  himself). 
He  describes  a  burning  mountain  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  two  hundred  versts  below  Aigiim.  From 
fissured  rocks  of  a  bluish  odour,  smoke,  and  dense  sul- 
phurous vapours  rose  here^  and  at  night  settled  down  upon 
the  liver.  "Now  and  then  there  were  explosiona  like  the 
discharge  of  a  but  without  any  vibration  of  the 
groimd."*  Vasilief,  no  doubt,  is  tlie  fugitive  referred  to  by 
Atkinson  in  his  Travels  on  tlie  Upper  and  Lower  Amur, 
p.  416 ;  and  who,  having  been  sent  by  the  Bussian  govern- 
ment to  e3q>lore  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Amur,  never 
returned,  and  was  either  kiUed  by  the  natives,  or  voluntarily 
remained  among'  the  Chinese ;  who  according  to  his  own 
statement  had  on  a  former  journey  asked  him  to  become  a 
Chinese  subject.  VasOief  was  evidently  a  man  of  education, 
as  is  testified  by  the  accounts  he  gave  of  the  river  explored 
by  him. 

Middendorf  also  makes  a  statement  regarding  a  fugitive, 
who  in  1841  resided  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur — a  state- 
ment corroborating  the  account  of  the  escape  of  three  Polish 

w  Hiia  probably,  some  bunong  coal  deposit.  Coals  bave  betm 
disooverad  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  Amor,  above  the  Btueya  moontains. 
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exiles  published  by  Atkinson  (p.  494).  These  exiles  fled  in 
1839,  uiid  in  1811  visited  with  their  Tunguzian  hunting 
compaiiious  the  fair  or  market  oiiiiually  held  at  the  >iilage 
of  Pul  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  They  proceeded 
thence  with  a  Japanese  (AiuoP)  trader  to  the  inland  of 
Sakhalin,  where  one  of  them  died.  The  otheiiB  espied  an 
'  American  whaler  hy  whom  they  were  taken  to  the  United 
States.  About  ten  years  after  this  had  happened,  one  of  the 
Poles  came  to  Paris,  and  found  means  of  imparting  his 
successful  escape  to  his  eompanions  in  miseiy  still  in  Siberia. 
It  was  from  one  of  tliese  latter  Atkinson  obtained  the  par- 
ticulars communicate<l. 

We  have  yet  to  state  the  manner  in  which  the  Chinese,  in 
accordance  with  Article  6  of  the  Treaty,  inspected  the 
homidaiy.  Annually  in  the  summer  the  Chinese  officials 
ascend  the  Amur  on  five  large  barges,  preceded  by  two 
canoes,  upon  which  are  drummers  to  announce  their  approach. 
The  barprcs  are  each  towed  up  the  streaiii  by  live  men  on  the 
hnnk,  wlio  are  relieved  three  tinirs  a  day ;  and  altogether 
thero  are  about  seventy  to  eighty  persons.  The  journey  as 
for  as  Ust  Strelka  occupies  about  forty  days.  Two  of  the 
barges  remain  here  on  the  opposite  Chinese  hank  of  the 
riyer,  where  a  frontier  stone  stands;  the  others  continue  their 
voyage  up  the  Shilka  as  far  as  Gorbitrau  Here  they  exchange 
presents  with  the  commander  of  this  Russian  station ;  hire 
horses,  and  ride  to  the  boundary  pyramid  which  stands 
twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

On  their  return  to  Ust  Strelka  thty  await  the  detachment 
coming  down  the  Argun,  and  in  the  meantime  carry  on 
some  bartering  trade  \s4th  the  Cossacks.  The  Argun  is 
inspected  by  two  parties.  The  first  starts  irom  Tsitsikar, 
.and  proceeds  to  the  Argun,  where  this  river  enters  Bussian 
territory,  and  descends  it  to  the  village  of  Olochi,  dose  to 
Nerchinskoi  Zavod.  Here  they  meet  with  the  second  detach- 
Uient,  <>i  about  twelve  men,  from  Mergen,  aud  who  eontiuuc 
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the  mspoction  of  tlic  boiuidary  as  far  as  Ust  Strelka.  There 
they  join  the  larger  party,  who  have  coiua  up  the  Amur, 
and  the  whole  then  descend  the  river.  In  their  footsteps 
follow  the  Ooesacka,  to  collect  tribute  firom  the  Onmchon^ 
to  cairy  on  the  fur  irade^  and  to  gather  grass  for  the  winter 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Russian  peasants  also 
cross  the  boundary  to  hunt  squirrels,  and  are  known  to  have 
extended  their  excursions  nearly  as  far  as  llie  Kamara. 

The  fi'OTitier  pyramid  ai  iliC  oonlluencu  of  tlie  Gilu  and 
Dzeya  is  exatniued  every  three  yeoxB,  and  those  on  the 
Bnreya  annoaUy. 

h. — The  Russian  Mission  at  Peking. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  KcrthiUhk  the 
diplomatic  relations  oi  Russia  and  China  were  placud  u|xjn  a 
more  regular  footing,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  oommeroe 
between  the  two  countries  was  the  cause  of  many  embassies 
being  sent.  We  do  not,  however,  intend  entering  upon  tiie 
detaOs  of  these  varioos  transactions,  and  tJie  Sequent  disputes 
which  put  a  temporary  stop  to  the  bartering  trade  carried 
on  at  Kiakhta  and  Tsurukhaita,  but  simply  offer  a  few 
remarlvb  un  the  colony  of  Russians  at  Peking  which  dates 
its  origin  from  the  wars  hotwoen  the  two  empires.  During 
these  wars  the  Chinese  had  taken  many  prisoners;  other 
Russians  deserted,  and  all  were  sent  to  Peking,  settled  in  the 
north-east  comer  of  that  city,  and  formed  into  a  company 
attached  to  the  Imperial  Body  Ghiaid.  The  Russian  settlers, 
when  ihey  first  arrived  at  Peking,  built  a  church  dedicated 
to  Saint  Nicholas,  and  a  few  potnres  formerly  at  Eomarsk 
and  Albazin  had  lound  their  way  tiiither.  At  the  first 
embassy  which  Russia  sent  to  Peking  subsequent  to  the 
ti'eaty  of  Nerchinsk,  that  of  Eberhard  Ysbrand  Ides  in  1692, 
it  was  agreed  upon  that  a  priest  should  be  sent  to  minister  to 
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the  religiouB  wants  of  the  Ooasacks,  and  a  priest  actually  did 

arrive  in  1698  with  the  Cam\uii  conducted  by  Spiridon 
Langusof.  The  caravans  were  lodged  at  the  so  called 
"  Ruflsia  House  "  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese.  At  tlic^ 
treaty  concluded  by  Count  Sara  Vladislavich  Ragusinsky 
in  1727|  the  Chinese  agfeed  to  build  a  church  attached  to 
the  Russian  House,  to  which  the  priest  until  th^  minister- 
ing at  the  old  chmch  of  Saint  Kicholas  was  to  be  removed. 
In  addition  three  other  priests  were  to  be  sent,  and  four 
young  Russians,  and  two  of  more  advanced  age,  acquainted 
with  Latin,  were  to  be  iillowcd  to  reside  at  i'ckiiig  for  the 
purpose  of  Icuniiiis^  Cliiuese  and  Manchu,  and  teaching: 
Russian  to  some  Chinese.  China  agreed  to  contribute  1000 
silver  rubel  and  900  cwt.  of  rice  towards  the  expense 
of  this  mission,  and  Eussia  the  remainder.  Tiz.  16,250 
silTer  rubel,  of  which  sum  1000  mbel  were  set  apart  for  the 
instmotion  of  the  Albazinians.  The  church  built  in  accord- 
ance with  this  treaty  was  consecrated  in  1732,  and  dedicated 
to  the  "  I^lrification  oi  Mary."  Some  pictures  brought  by 
the  Cossacks  from  Albazin  may  yet  be  seen  in  it.  The  term 
of  residence  originally  fixed  for  the  members  of  the  mission 
was  ten  years,  but  has  subsequently  been  reduced  to  sis. 
«  - .  '  -  •  The  personnel,  since  1857,  comprises  an  Archimandrite,  three 
Hieromonakhs,  four  students^  a  physician,  and  an  artist 
At  the  entrance  of  the  Russian  House  stands  an  "  honoraiy^' 
guard  of  Chinese  soldiers;  no  restriction,  however,  is  said 
to  be  placed  in  the  free  oommunication  of  the  residents  with 
the  native  jjopulatiou.  The  Chinese  officials  who  imdeigo  a 
course  of  instruction  in  the  Russian  language  are  promoted  ; 
but  as  yet  none  of  them  lias  gained  any  proficiency  in  the 
language,  so  as  to  b(^  able  to  read  and  translate  correctly. 
The  members  of  the  mission  have  never  engaged  in  mis^ 
sionary  work ;  their  activity  is  of  a  scientific  and  political 
nature.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  results  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated ;  in  many  respects  they  must,  however,  have 
been  fo\ind  to  answer  all  the  puiposes  of  a  regular  embaiisy. 
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We  know,  for  instanoei  that  Gk>loTin,  wlio  in  1805  oondncted 

a  mission  to  Peking,  took  occasion,  though  tmsiKseessfully,  to 
urge  upon  the  Chiue&c  to  grant  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Amur.  The  objects  of  science  have,  however,  luidoubtedly 
been  promoted  by  a  number  of  works  which  owe  their  origin 
Bolelv  to  the  existence  of  this  mission.® 

The  desoendants  of  the  ancient  Albazinians  soazcely  eziat 
in  name.  They  atill  form  a  separate  company  of  the  Imperial 
Body  Ghiardi  but  have  lost  all  attachment  to  flie  country  of 
their  anceetom.  Quarters  ha^e  been  assigned  to  them  in  the 
Manchu  portion  of  tlio  town;  they  apeak  Chinese,  dress  like 
the  Manchu,  and  live  entirely  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
soldiers  of  that  nation,  poor,  idle,  and  attached  to  the  super- 
stitions of  Shamanism.  In  1824  there  were  still  twenty- two 
who  had  been  baptized,  but  only  three  of  them  attended  the 
Bnssian  seryiee  at  the  Church  of  the  Pnrifieation. 

Since  the  treaty  of  Tientsin,  1858,  a  Bussian  ambassador, 
Ignatief,  has  resided  at  Peking,  and  Russian  officers  ha^e 
repeatedly  >  isited  that  city.  The  last  Mission  left  Kiakhta 
on  the  8th  of  August,  1858.  On  that  occasion  there  was  a 
grand  service  in  the  Cathedral,  and  llio  street  was  lined  with 
soldiers.  The  Mission  at  present  counts  fifteen  members, 
including  the  councillor  of  State  Perovsky,  and  the  Jit^^t 
Archimandrite  Qury.  There  are  besides  fifteen  Cossacks  as 
servants,  and  fifly  Cossacks  axe  stationed  at  Eallgan  (Syuang^ 
Hoa-fu). 

C. — ^ThE  AmUK  and  SiLKHALIN  UlTOSB  THE  DoBlOnON  OF 

China,  1689  to  1850. 

We  will  ourselves  now  cross  the  forbidden  boundaries  to 
enter  the  regions  of  the  Amur,  and  see  what  the  Chinese  are 

«  For  instance,  Hyaciuthe,  Description  de  Peking,  Petersb.  1829 ; 
Timkovsky,  Reise  nach  China,  Leipzig,  18iiy  ;  l^abours  of  the  Ilvuiiiian 
Mission  at  Teking  ou  China,  its  People,  Religion,  iDstitutiona,  Social 
lielations,  etc.  Trauslated  into  Gennaa  by  Dr.  Abel  and  F,  A. 
Mcckleiiburg,  3  vols.  Berlin,  1668-9,  eta 
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dofm^  in  tlie  territories  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Nerduimk. 

The  ancient  town  of  Aigun,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amur, 
was  the  first  town  occupied  by  the  Chinese  in  16(S3.  But 
in  tlie  following  year  tlie  garrison  was  removed  to  tlie  liglit 
bank  of  the  river  three  miles  lower  down,  and  the 
town  was  made  the  capital  of  the  newly  created  govern- 
ment of  the  Amur  (Khei-lun-tsian  of  the  Chinese, 
Sakhalin-ula  of  the  Manchu).  After  the  peace  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed  a  second  time,  to  ihe  recently 
(1687)  foimded  town  of  Mergen,  on  the  river  Nonni. 
A  lliird  removal  took  place  iu  1700;  and  from  that 
time  T.sitsikar,  until  then  a  small  village,  has  remainod 
the  sea,t  of  government.  The  l'^  \  rniiu  nt  of  the  iVmur, 
together  with  that  of  Girin,  which  latter  included  the 
districts  originally  owned  by  the  Manchu  dynasty,  were 
placed  under  a  governor-general  residing  at  Mukden. 
The  system  of  administration  differs  from  that  of 
China,  and  is  exclusively  of  a  military  nature.  Military 
governors  reside  at  Tsitsikar  and  Aigim,  and  in  eacli 
town  there  is  to  bo  found  a  yamun  or  court  of  justice, 
with  a  store- house,  granary,  prison  and  school  attached 
to  it.  The  Manchu  and  some  amalgainated  tribes  of 
Tunguzians  are  all  of  them  soldiers;  and,  besides  this, 
some  of  the  other  tribes  axe  incorporated  into  a  kind 
of  militia.  The  military  forces  in  1818  numbered  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  officers  and  10,431  men  in 
the  province  of  the  Amur,  and  three  hundred  and 
twenty- three  officers  and  12,852  men  in  that  of  Girin. 
Small  flotillas  were  also  stationed  at  Girin,  Pctun,  Aigun, 
and  Tsitsikar,  with  eighteen  oihcers  and  1822  sailors.  Most 
of  the  troops,  about  19,000  men,  were  cavalry  with  light 
chain  amour,  and  a  considerable  number  acted  as  couriers, 
and  others  cultivated  the  soil.  The  nulitia  organized  among 
the  tribes  settled  along  the  Sungari  and  its  tributaries 
numbered  about  54,000  men.   The  revenues  are  derived  from 
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various  soiirces.    In  1811  the  province  of  Girin  produced 

£27,784,  viz.:— 

Land-tax  <£1G,622 

In  lieu  of  rice   7,319 

Capitation-tax   2,008 

Yarioua   1,836 

£27,784 


In  addition  the  Nomadio  tribes  paid  a  tribnte  of  2^398 
sables  or  their  equivalent,  valued  at  £3,597 ;  and  7,800 
quarters  of  comj  the  latter  raised,  probably,  on  the  govern- 
ment lands. 

The  Chinese  and  Manchu  population  at  that  time  num- 
bered 307,781  individuals ;  the  extent  of  private  lauds  cidti- 
vated  was  871,896  acres,  and  thus  each  acre  pays  annually 
a  tax  of  about  sixpence  hal^ienny.  The  other  taxes  are 
equally  trifling.  The  Nomadic  tribes  may  be  estimated  at 
about  12,000 ;  the  tribute  exacted  from  them  appears  to  be 
iinu'li  more  onerous  iLaii  the  taxation  is  to  the  rest  of  the 
coinmunifv.  In  the  province  of  the  Amur,  4,497  sables, 
value  £6,746,  were  paid  as  tribute,  and  £557  in  taxes.  The 
tribute  from  the  Nomadic  tribes  was  levied  by  the  Mandarins 
who  descended  the  Amur  in  their  barges,  took  up  their  resi- 
denoe  in  some  native  village,  and  having  collected  the  tribute 
and  disposed  of  their  merchandize  to  the  best  advantage, 
returned  to  their  ordinary  stations.  These  Mandarins  are 
charged  witli  abuse  of  power,  and  with  huviiig  made  ex- 
tortionate demands  upon  tlie  natives,  who  hailed  tlie  Russian, 
as  theii'  liberators.  The  latter  certainly  only  demanded  from 
one  to  two  rubels  annually  from  each  adult  male  subject  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mandarin  is  supposed  to 
make  a  small  present  of  tobacco  or  silk  to  eveiy  one  paying 
his  tribute ;  and  aa  fax  as  regards  the  Gilyaks  and  Negda, 
this  present  appears,  at  least  in  their  estimation,  to  be  of 
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greater  yalue  than  the  tribute  demanded.  The  payment  of 
tribute  on  the  part  of  thee©  ktter  tribee  has,  howcrer,  always 

been  voluntary ;  for  the  Mandarin  did  not  iisuaiiy  descend 
the  Amur  bcluw  Pul,  and  visited  vSakhalin  island  even  less 
frequently.  Sakhalin,  at  least  the  northern  part  of  it,  ap- 
pears to  have  become  tribiitarj'-  to  the  Chinese  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  shortly  after  the  time 
when  the  Jesuits  visited  the  oonntry.*^  Diq^utes  had  arisen 
between  the  natiTes  and  some  traders,  who  had  gone  there 
from  the  Amur.  Manohu  soldiers  were  sent  to  set  the  matter 
right.  They  landed,  explored  the  island,  appointed  the 
chiefs  of  Hoi,  Otsis,  Gauto  and  Doga  llaratas,  i.e.  directors, 
and  made  them  proniisie  to  take  uunually  a  tribute  in  seal- 
skins to  the  village  of  Deren  on  the  Amur ;  in  return  for 
which  they  were  to  receive  a  piece  of  silk  embroidered  with 
gold,  as  a  mark  of  the  emperor's  special  &vour.  The 
Japanese  who  had  ooonpied  the  southern  portion  of  the  island 
oarefuUy  avoided  coming  into  oontaot  with  tibe  Chinese.  The 
boundary  between  the  two  nations  may  be  placed  for  that 
time  under  49°  N.  lat. 

The  jealous  policy  of  exclusion  peculiar  to  the  Manchu 
government  of  China  prevailed  also  on  the  Amur.  Not 
onl}'  were  the  Chinese  forbidden  to  emigrate  to  the  thinly- 
populated  Manchuiia,  but  the  natives  themselves  were  not 
allowed  to  pass  the  town  of  Sansin  on  the  Sungari.  The 
privilege  of  trading  on  the  Amur  was  restricted  to  ten  mer- 
chants, who  obtained  for  that  purpose  a  licence  at  Peking. 

The  Emperor  Khing-t«u  (Khaug-lii)  resolved  in  1707  to  avail  him- 
aelf  of  the  services  of  the  Jetiuit  fathers,  then  btayiug  at  his  coiu  t,  for 
makiug  a  more  correct  map  of  his  dotninions.  Their  labours  extended 
also  to  Manoburia  and  the  Amur.  On  the  B&i  of  May,  1709,  the  fathers 
Be^  JartottX  and  Fridel  left  Peking,  explored  Leaotong^  the  Sungari 
Usuri,  and  the  Amur  down  to  the  Dondon  river.  In  1710  they 
returned  to  Manchttiia,  explored  its  vestem  portiMiB,  and  ascended 
the  Amur  to  Ulusu  Modon.  See  Endlichei's  Atlas  of  €9iina»  l^eDiia* 
1843  i  and  Du  Halde's  Gbina. 
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In  reality,  howerer,  there  were  a  great  nuuiy  more  traders, 
for  tlie  payment  of  a  sufficient  bribe  to  the  Mandarms 

eecuicd  the  same  privileges  as  an  imperial  license.    A  few 
Chinese,  most  of  them,  fugitives  from  justice,  found  their  way 
acroSvS  the  barrier  of  stakes,  and  led  a  miserable  life  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Usuri.    Others  were  exiled  by  government,  and 
settled  under  military  surveillance  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  tibe  towns.   At  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Tao-kwang, 
in  1820,  the  restrictions  regarding  immigration  were  removed 
with  respect  to  the  regions  above  the  town  of  Sanarn,  on  the 
SungarL  The  public  lands  were  put  up  for  sale  to  fill  the  empty 
treasury ;  Chinese  iTiuiiigratcd  en  masse ;  new  towns  were 
founded,  and  the  population  of  others  was  d  Libicd  and  trebled. 
In  consequence,  the  Chinese  population  preponderates  at  the 
present  time ;  and  the  Manchu  language  has  become  almost 
extinct.   Many  of  these  immigrants  are  Mohammedans,  and 
have  mosques  in  the  principal  towns.   But  they  also  speak 
Chinese,  their  teachers  alone  being  obliged  to  know  Arabic, 
and  are  not  otherwise  distinguished  from  the  Chinese  sur- 
ronnding  them  than  by  wearing  a  blue  cap.   The  native 
tribes  gradually  yield  to  the  iniiuence  of  the  new  comers  ; 
and  in  dress,  customs,  and  even  language,  assimilate  more 
and  more.  This  of  course  only  refers  to  the  southern  portions 
of  the  governments  of  Girin  and  of  the  Amur,  the  regula- 
tions forbidding  emigration  to  the  Amur  itself  having  been 
maintained  as  strictly  as  ever. 
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X. 

THE  KOMAN  CATHOULO  MI8«X0NAIIIES  IN 

MAl^CHURIA. 

The  efforts  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Missionaries  in  Manchuria 
may  he  said  to  date  from,  the  year  1838,  when  Leaotong, 
northern  Hanchnria,  and  part  of  Mongolia,  were  separated 
from  the  diocese  of  Peking,  and  created  a  distinct  Yicariat 

A]K»stolic.  M.  E.  Verolles,  then  at  the  Collc<^c  of  Su-chwen 
ill  Tibet,  was  appoiiittnl  Yicai'  .Vpojitolif,  and  arrivud  at  Kui- 
Cheii  in  1841.  Soon  after,  M.  do  la  liruniorc  proposed 
tlio  conversion  of  the  Chung- Mao- tsc,  i.e.,  ioug-haired 
people,  on  the  banks  of  the  Amur,  but  could  not  he  spared 
before  1844,  when  the  number  of  Missionaries  was  increased. 
In  May  1845  he  left  Kai'Cheu,  with  the  understanding, 
of  not  extending  his  jouiney  heyond  three  months.  His 
further  progress  may  he  seen  from  the  following  letter,  dated 
from  the  hanks  of  the  Usuri,  and  addressed  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Seuiinaiy  for  Foreign  Missiouii." 

**  Manchuria,  on  the  river  TTsuri,  April  otb,  1846. 

**  On  the  loth  of  July,  after  some  retirement 

wherein  I  had  consulted  the  will  of  God,  I  departed  from 
Pa-kia-tze,  a  Christian  district  of  MongoUa,  accompanied  hy 
two  neophytes  quite  unaccustomed  to  travelling.  They  were 
the  only  guides  I  could  then  find.  We  directed  our  course 
eastwards,  keeping  a  little  to  the  north.  Seven  days'  journey 
sufficed  to  reach  the  town  of  A-she-ko,  recently  founded,  and 

■  Annalea  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,  vol.  jlz.  1848. 
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flettled  hj  snoceflsiTe  cmignmtB  faan  dunA,  as  had  been  ike 
case  to  the  deeerts  of  Mongolia.  A'She-ho  is  situated  forty 
leagues  north  of  Kirin,  and  twenty-fiTe  -west  of  the  Sungari. 

Its  population,  estimated  at  60,000  soiils,  increases  every 
day;  a  Mandarin  of  the  second  class  g^oYems  it.  It  has 
within  its  territory  some  Christian  families,  which  were 
visited  the  preceding  winter  by  our  dear  brother  the  llev.  Dr. 
Yeuault  I  preferred  to  stop  this  time  with  a  rich  Pagan, 
a  friend  of  one  of  onr  neophytes,  hoping  that  his  generous 
hospitality  would  afford  me  the  opportunity  of  announcing 
to  him  Jesus  Christ.  Great  was  my  surprise  to  find  that  this 
man  had  the  faith  already  in  his  heart,  and  sincerely  despised 
the  vain  supcrt>titiuns  of  paganism.  And.  (still  he  remains 
chained  down  to  that  belief ;  he  is  insensible  to  every  exhortation, 
inasmuch  as  directing  a  large  establishment  of  carpentry,  if 
he  were  a  Christian,  he  could  no  longer  make  idols  for  the 
templesy  from  which  source  he  derives  a  considerable  profit. 
In  return  far  my  zeal,  he  eagerly  tried  to  dissuade  me  from 
the  journey  I  had  undertaken,  representing  to  me  the  troops  of 
tigers  and  hears,  which  filled  these  deserts;  and  whilst 
relating  these  things  he  sometimes  uttered  such  vehement 
cries,  that  iny  two  guiflos  grew  pale  with  liorior.  Ik  ing 
already  a  little  accustomed  to  the  iigiues  of  Chinese  eloquence, 
I  thanked  him  for  his  solicitude,  assuring  him  that  the  flesh 
of  Europeans  had  such  a  particidar  flavour,  that  the  tigers  of 
of  Manchuria  would  not  attempt  to  fasten  their  teeth  in  it. 
The  answer  was  not  calculated  to  reassure  my  companions ; 
and  they  did  not  partake  of  my  confidence  when  we  resumed 
our  route. 

**  Eight  leagues  fipom  A-she-ho,  the  country,  hitherto 

Rufticicntly  peopled,  suddenly  changes  to  an  numense  desert, 
wliich  ends  at  the  Eastern  Sea.  Only  one  road  traverses 
it,  conducting  to  San-sin  (in  the  Manchu  language  llamhola), 
a  small  village  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sungari, 
twenty-four  leagues  from  its  confluence  with  the  Amur.  The 
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foTCsts  of  oaks,  elms,  and  fir-trees,  wliich  bound  the  horizon 

on  all  sides,  the  tall,  thick  grass,  which  oftentimes  reached 
above  our  heads,  were  convincing  proofs  of  fertility  of  the 
soil,  as  yet  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man.  At  every  ten 
leagues  you  hnd  one  or  two  cabins,  a  kind  of  lodging-houses, 
established  through  the  care  of  the  Mandarins  for  the  govern- 
meat  couriers,  which  also  as  a  matter  of  course  lodge  other 
trayellors.'  There  you  need  not  ask  for  a  bill  of  faze.  If 
sknpHcity  be  one  of  ihe  best  conditions  of  a  dietary  regnnen, 
it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  in  this  respect  the  fore-men- 
tioned hostelries  deserve  to  occupy  the  first  rank.  You  have 
millet  boiled  in  water,  and  nothing  else.  Two  or  three 
times  the  master  of  the  house,  in  consideration  of  my  noble 
bearing,  brought  to  me  a  plate  of  wild  herbs  gathered  in 
the  neighbourhood.  I  do  not  know  what  these  plants  were, 
but  I  suspect  strongly  that  gentian,  an  infusion  of  which  is 
often  drunk  as  a  medicinal  tea,  was  a  chief  component.  The 
choicest  dainty  in  these  countries, — which,  however,  is  never 
served  up  in  the  hotels, — is  the  flower  of  the  yellow  lily, 
which  abounds  on  the  mountains  and  is  very  palatable  to  the 
Chinese. 

"  Meantime  no  tigers  appeared.  Eut  other  kinds  of  animals, 
no  leas  ferocious  in  my  opinion,  awaited  us  on  our  journey. 
I  have  not  words  to  express  to  you  the  multitude  of  mosquitos, 
gnats,  wasps  and  gad-flies,  which  attacked  us  at  every  step. 
Each  of  us  armed  with  a  horse's  tail  fixed  on  an  iron  prong, 
endeavoured  to  strike  them,  and  this  weak  defenoe  only 
served  to  render  the  enemy  more  vicious  in  his  attacks.  As 
for  me,  I  was  completely  beaten,  without  strength  either  to 
advance  or  protect  myself  from  the  stinging  of  these  insects  ; 
or  if,  at  times,  I  raised  my  hand  to  my  face,  I  crushed  ten  or 
twelve  with  one  blow.  Two  wretched  horses,  which  carried 
the  baggage  and  occasionally  our  persons,  lay  down  panting 
in  the  midst  of  the  grass,  refusing  to  eat  or  drink,  and  could 
by  no  means  be  induced  to  march.   They  were  all  covered 
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'with  blood.  We  had  been  already  three  days  on  <mr  jonmey, 

and  foxir  still  remained  before  we  could  reach  San-sim.  Wc 
therefore  changed  our  system  of  tra\'elimg,  converted  night 
into  day,  and  readied  the  inn  an  hour  before  daybreak.  By 
this  procedure  we  avoided  two  terrible  enemies,  the  gad-flies 
and  wasps ;  the  mosquitos  alone  escorted  xa,  in  otder  that  we 
might  not  be  altogether  without  annoyanoe. 

« Those  who  know  the  oonntiy  best  never  go  out  without 
a  mosquito  ckiQi — ^that  is  to  say,  without  a  thick,  double 
wrapper,  covering  tlie  head  and  neck,  and  having  two  holes 
cut  for  the  eyes.  As  to  beasts  of  burden,  to  make  them 
travel  in  the  deserts  five  or  six  days  in  succession,  under  the 
noon-day's  sun,  is  to  expose  them  to  abiiost  certain  death. 
These  insects  swarm  particularly  in  moist,  marshy  places, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  by  which  Manchuria  is  inter- 
sected. Beyond  3an<«m  they  grow  to  a  monstrous  size, 
particularly  the  gnats  and  wasps.  As  to  otiiers^  as  &r  as 
regards  the  punishment  they  inflict^  it  matters  not  whether 
they  be  small  or  large.  The  houses  are  sonfiBfwhat  preserved 
from  them  by  the  cultivated  districts  which  surroimd  tliciii, 
and  by  their  being  fumigated  with  horse  or  cow  dung  ;  but 
they  are  not  completely  rid  of  them  tiU  the  end  of  September, 
the  time  of  the  severe  frosts. 

« Another  difficulty  in  these  journeys  consists  in  the 
immense  deposits  of  mud  which  intervene  on  the  route,  and 
frequently  compel  a  deviatioiL  of  three  or  four  leagues  .  .  . 
At  lasty  towards  the  eveuing  of  ilie  4th  of  August^  San-sim 
displayed  to  us  its  wooden  walls  and  houses.  This  city 
presents  nothing  remarkable  but  its  great  street,  inlaid  w  ith 
large  pieces  of  wocwi,  six  inches  thick  and  joined  together 
with  much  precision.  Its  population  is  reckoned  at  ten 
thousand  souls.  The  Manchu  mandarin  who  gov^Hfl  it  is 
of  the  second  class  (dark  red  button),  and  has  under  his 
jurisdiction  the  banks  of  the  Usuri  and  the  right  side  of  the 
Amur  as  far  as  the  sea. 
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"  The  city  of  San-sim,  the  last  post  of  the  inanclarins  in  the 
North,  is  to  every  Chinese  or  ^lau'  liu  traveller  the  extreme 
limit  which  the  law  allows  him  to  reach.  To  traycl  beyond 
u  oonsideied  and  punished  as  a  great  iu£raotion  of  the  laws 
of  the  etate.  About  ten  xnerohants  protected  by  imperial 
passportB  vhich.  ooat  each,  of  them  one  himidred  tads  or 
more  amraaUy,  have  the  sole  pnYilege  of  desoendmg  the 
Simgari,  entering  the  Amur  and  finally  ascending  the  IJsiiri, 
in  the  forests  of  which  is  found  the  celebrated  Ginseng  root. 
Any  other  traveller  is  beaten  m  ithout  any  form  of  law,  and 
his  baggage,  even  to  his  clothes,  taken  from  him.  Evasion 
moreover  is  ditticult  on  account  of  the  small  barges  which 
are  continually  plying  on  the  river  in  all  directions  day  and 
night.  The  gOTemment  of  San-sim  despatch  annually  three 
war  junka  in  sacoeesion,  carrying  no  guns^  and  hairing  only 
a  few  sabres  on  board.  The  first  of  these  goes  to  Mu- 
chem,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amur,  in  49^  13'  N.  lat. 
This  Mnchcm  (Dondon  of  the  Timguzians)  is  neither  a  town 
nor  a  village,  nor  even  a  hamlet,  but  simply  a  building  of 
deal,  which  during  three  months  serves  as  a  court-house  for 
the  mandarius  of  the  boat.  Their  busiuess  is  to  receive  the 
skins  and  furs  which  the  tribe  of  the  Sham-mao-tze  (long 
hair),  so  called  because  they  never  shave  ihe  head,  furnishes 
to  the  emperor,  in  ezbhange  fbr  a  certain  number  of  pieces 
of  doth.  The  second  barge  collects  the  same  imposts  fixnn 
the  .  Yupitatze,  or  fish  skins,  from  the  skins  of  fish 
which  they  make  use  of  for  clothing.  The  third  boat  has  juris- 
diction over  the  EUe-iao-tze  (or  long  red  hairs),  a  wretched 
and  almost  extinct  tribe,  occupying  two  or  three  small  inlets 
of  the  TJsuri,  and  dwelling  under  tents  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees.'* 

"  It  often  happens  howeyer  that  the  mimiiiti^ir^ft  and  soldiers 

•>  The  Long-hairs  "  of  the.  Chinese  are  the  Maiigun  or  Olcha,  the 
"Fish-skina  the  Goldi,  and  the  "  Long-red-hairs "  the  Orocbi  of  the 
sea  ooaat.»R. 
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of  these  boats  take  more  care  of  their  o^vn  affairs  than  of 
those  of  the  emperor.  Not  content  with  the  skins  of  sable, 
they  exact  large  sums  of  money  before  ddivering  the  pro- 
mised cloth ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  natives  may  urge,  they 
are  no  less  bound  down^  imder  pain  of  being  eoourged,  to 
fbu  arbitraiy  impost.  Many  families  on  the  approach  of 
the  boat  leave  their  huts  and  fly  to  the  mountains.  But 
even  this  is  of  little  avail ;  for  during  their  abeence  every- 
thing belonging  to  them  is  pillaged,  and  the  cabin  itself 
burnt  doA\nu 

"For  my  i)art,  after  a  few  days  of  rest  spent  in  procuring 
information  and  laying  in  the  necessary  provisions,  I  sent 
back  to  Leaotong  one  of  my  two  Christians,  whom  the 
expenenoe  of  the  previous  journey  had  disinclined  i^m  pro- 
ceeding fiirtiher.  When  we  arrived  at  San-sim  it  waa  just 
the  time  when  the  Manchn  YupUaUe  and  Skam-mao  came 
to  exchange  ilie  produce  of  fishing  and  the  chase  for  doth, 
'  millet,  and  especially  Chinese  brandy.  I  learned  from  them 
that  about  forty  leagues  below  Sansim,  also  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Sung'ari,  was  situated  one  of  their  principal  villageei, 
named  Su-su.  They  added  at  the  same  time,  that  we 
Ohin^  were  prohibited  entrance,  and  no  one  would  venture 
to  conduct  us  thither.  This  double  obstacle  was  no  reason 
why  I  should  abandon  my  project.  Having  then  implored 
the  Divine  aid,  and  celebrated  for  that  purpose  the  holy 
sacrifice  at  my  hotel,  the  master  of  which,  a  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Xensi,  took  me  for  a  sorcerer,  I  directed  my  way  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  morning  towards  the  eastern  range  of 
mountains.  If  Providence  permitted  us  to  wander  on  our 
route,  we  always  did  it  in  such  a  way,  that,  meeting  with  some 
lonely  cabin,  we  were  able  either  by  inquiring  or  by  con- 
jectures more  or  less  correct,  to  keep  without  too  many 
deviations  the  straight  road  to  Su-su.  We  journeyed  Mi  of 
confidence  in  the  invisible  Guide  who  alone  directed  our 
steps,  when  in  tiie  middle  of  the  fourth  day,  we  were  met 
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by  two  horsemen,  wlio  bore  an  air  of  haughty  nobility.  It 

was  a  military  man  ]  a  t  in  attended  by  an  inferior  officer. 
Tie  stopped,  alighted  Irom  hia  liorsc,  and  saluted  us  very 
politely.  We  sat  down  on  the  grass  and  smokcnl  a  ini^Q 
together.  The  European  countenauce»  more  masculine  than 
the  generality  of  Chinese  physiognomies,  puzzled  him  for 
a  moment,  fie  addressed  himself  to  my  Ghiistian  and 
desired  to  know  from  him  the  object  of  onr  ezoorsioii  into  a 
country  severely  interdicted.  The  latter  replied  in  accordance 
with  instructions  giyen  beforehand,  that  as  a  simple  man 
and  labourer  by  profession,  he  had  followed  me  as  a  domestic, 
without  having  any  power  to  take  a  ]iart  in  the  iia^jortant 
affairs  which  had  brought  me  into  lliese  pai-ts.  On  hearing 
this  answer  the  mandarin  immediately  suspected  that  I  was 
a  ministerial  agent,  charged  with  examining  into  the  state 
of  the  coimtry  and  the  conduct  of  the  officials.  This  is  in 
reality  a  common  practice  of  the  government,  when  they  have 
conceived  any  prejudice  against  the  functionaries  of  a  city  or  a 
district.  It  should  also  be  remarked  that  the  Manchu 
mandarins  are  in  general  illiterate,  and  very  little  skilled  in 
business.  lie  tlicrcfore  turned  to  me  with  increased  caution, 
entered  into  conversation  upon  the  name  of  my  family,  tho 
province  in  whicli  I  was  born,  tho  proiiucus  of  tlic  soulh  of 
China,  the  state  of  commerce,  etc.  During  all  this  time 
thero  was  no  inquiry  after  the  object  of  my  mission.  He 
dreaded  to  compromise  himself,  and  lose  my  fikvour.  Two 
hours  having  thus  passed  in  eKchanging  compliments,  we 
parted  well  pleased  with  each  oth^.  Hie  had  the  kindness 
to  point  out  to  us  the  best  route  to  Sn-su ;  and  the  next  day, 
at  an  early  hour,  we  were  reposing  in  the  cabin  of  a 
Yupitatze. 

**  My  sudden  appearance  occasioned  great  alarm  to  these 
poor  people ;  my  unusual  look ;  the  dress,  which  in  that 
country  denoted  somewhat  of  a  high  rank ;  the  breviary,  and 
the  crucifix,  formed  the  subjects  of  a  thousand  conjectures. 
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Little  presents  mudc  to  the  principal  persons  of  the  district 
soon  establiahed  a  familiarity  of  intercourse,  which  enabled 
me  to  speak  openly  and  with  authority  of  the  gospel.  IVIy 
liearerB  found  the  religion  yeiy  fine ;  but  the  new  doetrine, 
and  the  new  preaoher  who  annoimoed  h,  stopped  them  short 
at  once.  One  daj— it  was  I  belieye  the  fourth  of  my 
aniyal — was  sitting  on  the  honk  of  the  ziTer  conyersing 
with  one  of  the  natives,  and  just  beside  us  were  his  two  sons 
engaged  iii  ilsliing.  In  despair  of  catching  anything  they 
pulled  in  their  long  lines  and  were  going  away,  when  X  said, 
assuming  a  jocose  tone, 

"  *  You  do  not  understand ;  give  me  one  of  your  lines.* 

"I  threw  it  about  ten  paces  further,  not  without  much 
laughter  from  the  spectators.  Providence  willed  that  a  large 
fish  should  hite  at  the  very  instant;  and  I  drew  out  my 
prey,  more  astonished  myself  than  those  who  laughed. 

"'This  unknown,'  said  they  among  themselves,  *has 
secrets,  which  other  men  have  uui ;  and  nevertheless  he  is 
not  a  bad  man/ 

"  In  the  evening,  at  supper,  there  was  much  talk  about 
the  wonderful  capture  I  had  made.  They  wished  to  know 
my  secret.  Instead  of  an  answer,  I  contented  myself  with 
one  single  question : 

" '  Do  you  helieve  in  hell  P 

**  'Tes,*  answered  three  or  four  of  the  best  informed;  *we 
believe  in  heQ,  like  the  honses  of  Son-sim.' 

**  *  Have  you  any  lueans  of  escaping  it.* 

tt  t  -^Yq  i^ave  never  reflected  on  that  point.' 

"  *  Well  then,*  I  replied,  *  I  have  an  infallible  secret,  by 
moans  of  which  you  can  become  more  powerful  than  all  the 
evil  spirits,  and  go  straight  to  heaven.* 

"  The  first  secret  gained  credence  for  the  second.  Thus 
Divine  Providence  disposes  of  all  things. 

"  The  next  day,  three  long  beards  of  the  village  made 
their  appearance  in  my  chamher,  armed  with  a  jug  of  brandy 
and  foul'  glai>ses. 
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"'Tour  secret/  said  iibey,  'is  of  awful  consequemoe.  If 
our  impoztunity  does  not  hurt  jour  feelings,  we  would  wisk 
to  know  in  what  it  consists.   Let  us  begin  hj  dzinkmg.' 

"Notwitlistanding  the  natural  repur,Tiance  which  I  have 
for  Cliinese  brandy,  I  thouglit  it  necessary  to  accept  the 
invitation,  in  order  to  avoid  incurving  tlie  aversion  of  tiietse 
poor  people,  who  could  be  mad©  to  know  or  understand 
nothing  but  through  this  channel.  X  then  commenced  to 
deyelop  my  'secret,'  by  eiqilaining  the  dogma  of  original 
sin,  of  hell,  of  the  salvatLon  wrought  by  Jesus  Ohiist,  and  the 
application  by  the  sacraments  of  the  merits  of  the  Saviour. 
It  was  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  by  familiar  comparisons, 
that  I  proceeded.  But  nnluckily,  my  interrogators  taking 
ten  or  twelve  bumpers  to  m}-  one,  became  in  five  or  six 
minutes  incapable  of  understanding  anything.  ITowever,  I 
gained  favour.  Tliey  lodged  me  and  my  Cliristian  in  a  very 
spacious  house,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
proprietor.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  men  of  the  village 
was  appointed  to  teadi  me  their  Manchu  language^  which  is 
metre  pleasing  to  their  ear  than  Chinese^  although  they 
speak  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  The  Manchu  has  become 
a  dead  language  in  Kanchuria  Proper.  The  natives  glory 
in  abandoning  the  language  of  their  ancestors  in  favour  of 
that  of  the  new  comers — the  Chinese.  It  is  not  the  same 
with  the  Yupitatze,  wlioso  language  is  to  the  Manchu  much 
the  same  as  the  Provencal  patois  is  to  the  French  or  Italian. 

"  A  week  had  elapsed  when  in  the  middle  of  the  day  the 
sharp  sound  of  the  tam-tam  was  heard  on  the  river.  Fear 
was  immediately  depicted  on  every  countenance. 

*'  *  Itis,'  said  they  to  me,  'a  large  boat  from  San^sam,  bearing 
two  Mandarins  and  twenty  soldiers,  who  at  this  moment  are 
assembling  all  the  inhabitants  of  Sn-su.' 

"  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  apprehension  caused  by  the 
sudden  ap])caran(;e  of  the  functionaries,  tlie  people  saw 
themselves  seriously  compromised  by  my  presence,  which 
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waaM  Ixring  dionm  npon  them,  die  wiotih  of  the  Maiidarin. 
Aiber  a  mutual  understanding  with  me,  they  simply  declared 

mc  to  be  an  unknown  person,  who  transacted  no  commercial 
business,  and  who,  in  opposition  to  their  resistance  at  first, 
had  forced  himself  npon  their  hospitality.  An  officer, 
followed  by  seyen  or  eight  soldiers,  came  directly  to  the 
house  where  I  was ;  and,  the  first  usual  compliments  being 
passed,  demanded  of  me  what  hoainess  brought  me  into  a 
countiy^  the  entranoe  of  which  was  strictly  forbidden  by 
law. 

**  *  My  business,'  I  answered,  '  caUs  me  not  only  to  Su-sa ; 

I  muBt  go  further,  and  push  on  even  to  the  Usuri.* 

"The  officer,  without  daring  to  follow  up  hia  inquiries, 
gratefully  accepted  a  cup  of  tea,  and  retired  inviting  me  to 
visit  the  boat.  To*anticipate  the  Mandarin,  and  pay  him  the 
first  marks  of  politeneeSy  was  a  decisive  step ;  this  indication 
of  confidence  would  xemoye  all  suspicion.  I  went  therefore 
onboard  attended  by  my  Ghiistian,  and  was  received  almcet 
with  open  arms* 

"On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  returned  my  yisit.  I 
offered  him  some  pu-cha,  the  much-esteemed  tea  of  Se- 
shw  an,  the  glutinous  leaves  of  which  form  a  roll  as  hard  as 
wood. 

"  *  My  lord/  said  he  on  retiring,  *  your  presence  here 
causes  no  inconvenience ;  I  allow  you  to  remain  ten  or  even 
twenty  days,  if  your  business  require  it.' 

"  Neverthelessy  the  erew  of  the  boat  exacted  from  fourteen 
poor  fimuHes  of  Su-su  a  sum  equivalent  to  two  hundred 
j&anos.  The  whole  amount  of  money  in  possession  of  the 
Pi.sh-skins  did  not  amount  to  more  than  seventy-two  francs. 
Three  days  passed  in  parley.  My  presence  evidently  an- 
noyed the  collectors.  I  had  become  an  object  of  suspicion, 
and  thoufrht  it  best  to  return  to  San-sim,  on  the.  23rd 
August)  where  I  lodged  with  a  Mahometan. 

**  My  beard  and  my  eyes  induced  my  host  first  to  imagine 
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{hat  I  was  one  of  Iiib  oo-ieUgioniBtB.  His  oonjdctures 
yaaiahed  completely  before  a  plate  of  pork,  which  He  saw  roe 
eat  wiiH  a  great  reliah.  But  what  was  his  suiprise,  when  lie 
heard  me  relate  the  history  of  the  creation ;  the  fall  of  our 
first  parents  ;  the  travcLs  of  Abrulium. ;  etc. 

**The  Mohammedans  of  San-sim  are  numerous,  and  foim 
about  one-third  of  the  population ;  they  own  a  Mosque, 
which  is  guarded  by  a  Jdud  of  Marabut,  called  Lao-she-fu. 
The  duty  of  this  man  is,  every  day  at  sunrise  to  give  the  first 
stroke  of  the  knife  to  the  beast  or  oow^  which  is  sold  in  the 
Turkish  shambles.  He  also  opens  the  school  for  the  young 
persons,  who  wish  to  study  the  Koran.  I  receiyed  the  unex- 
pected Tisit  of  a  superior  officer,  a  confidant  of  the  chief 
Mandarin.  His  mission  was  not  to  interrogate  me  judicially, 
but  by  means  of  certain  captious  ^^uestious  and  counterfeit 
politeness  to  extract  my  confidence.  iVfter  a  long  conver- 
sation the  officer  retired  just  as  wise  as  he  oobclq,  but  only 
to  return  in  a  short  time  to  the  charge.  He  paid  me  as 
many  as  three  visits  in  the  space  of  skk  days;  so  that  the 
Turk,  not  being  abLe  any  longer  to  repress  his  feais,  came  to 
me  to  humbly  ask  how  much  longer  I  counted  on  a  shelter 
under  his  roof.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  consider  anew 
about  my  departure. 

*'  I  remembered  ha\ing  heard  it  said  by  the  Fish-skins  of 
Su-su,  that  towards  the  east,  a  little  fo  the  south  of  San-siin, 
there  was  a  narrow  path  by  whicli  the  ginseng  dealera 
annually  went  to  the  Usuri  The  distance  by  the  long 
winding  caused  by  the  rirers  and  mountains  is  reckoned  at 
one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues.  The  Turk,  to  whom  alone 
I  had  ocnfided  my  project,  cheerfbUy  assisted  my  little  pre- 
parations ;  and  on  the  Ist  day  of  September  1845  we  once 
more  quitted  San-»Bim,  without  knowing  when  we  might 
return. 

"  This  time  the  mule  carried  along  a  complete  kitchen ; 
namely  a  smaU  iron  p<)t,  a  hatchet,  two  porringers,  a  bushel 
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of  millei,  and  some  cakes  of  oaten  bread.  Wlioever  makes 
the  journey  from  San-shn  to  ^be  Usiiri  need  not  look  for  any 

other  bed  than  the  groimd,  any  other  covering  than  the 
heavens,  nor  any  other  food  than  what  he  may  have  taken 
the  precaution  of  bringing".  The  joiu'uey,  on  account  of  the 
autumn  raiuB,  took  us  fifteen  days.  I  confess  that,  in  com* 
parison  with  these,  former  fatigues  appeared  as  child's  play* 
You  must  out  and  drag  trees,  light  fixes,  necessaiy  against 
the  eokL  and  the  tiger,  prepare  your  vietoals  in  wind  and 
rain,  and  all  this  in  the  midst  of  a  swarm  of  mosquitoes  and 
gad-flies,  who  do  not  suspend  thdr  attacks  until  about  ten 
or  twelve  o'clock  in  the  evening.  AYatcr  and  wood  were  in 
abundance  during  the  fii"st  days  of  the  journey ;  but  thirty 
leagues  from  the  Usuri,  the  springs  became  so  scarce,  that 
we  were  compelled  to  do  like  the  birds  of  heaven,  and  eat  the 
millet  raw.  The  forests  of  this  wilderness  have  scarcely  any 
other  trees  than  an  oak,  of  poor  growth  in  consequence  of 
the  rigorous  dimate. 

"  At  last,  towards  the  evening  of  the  14th  September,  the 
rirer  XTsuri  came  in  -view ;  it  is  as  deep  but  not  as  broad  as 
the  Simgari.  We  were  then  forty  leagues  north  of  the  lake 
Hinka  (Tahuj.  Our  first  asylum  was  a  lonely  house  built  by 
the  Chinese  merchants,  serving  as  a  warehouse  for  the 
ginseng  trade.  Two  days  had  scarcely  passed  when  yielding 
to  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  merchants,  I  availed  myself  of 
his  bark  to  descend  the  river  for  a  distance  of  twenty-foor 
leagues,  to  a  miserable  cabin,  situated  ten  leagoes  from  the 
confluence  of  the  ITsuri  with  the  Amur. 

"This  cabin  belonged  to  a  Chinese,  a  native  of  Shan-tum« 
With  him  were  ten  of  his  countr^Tucn,  from  different  pro- 
vinces, whom  he  employed  for  six  months  in  the  year  to 
traverse  the  mountains  and  forests  in  search  of  that  celebrated 
root  of  Zu-leu,  about  which  I  will  say  something  further  on. 
The  first  interview  made  me  imagine  myself  far  from  savage 
districts,  and  within  the  pale  of  Ghineee  urbanity.  But  when 
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'  they  learned  my  quality  of  Ghristiaii  priesti  then  were 

verified  the  words  of  the  Teacher,  *  The  servant  is  not  greater 
tliun  liis  Lord'  (John  xiii,  16).  Arorsion  and  disrlain  were 
succeeded  by  wrath,  when,  prohtiug  by  the  many  quest ious 
they  addressed  me,  I  openly  anuoimoed  Jesus  Christ.  In 
rctrim  for  the  words  of  ealyatioiiaiid  loye,  they  heaped  male- 
dictaons  on  me. 

I  had  been  ihste  fifteen  daysy  when  a  strange  accident 
broke  up  our  meetmgs.  This  happened  about  ihe  middle  of 
October.  The  trees  already  bare,  and  the  high  grass  parched 
and  turned  yellow,  announced  the  approach  of  great  cold. 
At  mid-day,  there  appeared  in  tlio  horizon  above  the  forests 
an  immense  cloud,  which  completely  intercepted  the  light  of 
ike  sun.  Suddenly,  all  hurried  out  of  the  house,  crying 
'Fire!  fire!'  They  took  hatchets,  and  destroyed  all  the 
Tegetation  which  bordered  on  the  dwellings.  The  grass 
was  bomed  and  the  trees  dragged  into  the  river.   The  doud 

* 

kept  fhst  approaching.  It  opened,  and  disdosed  to  us  tho 
focna  of  a  raging  fire,  as  rapid  in  its  course  as  a  bone  sparred 
to  the  gallop.    There  were  conenssions  in  the  atmosphere,  in 

violence  resembling  the  shock  of  a  tempest.  The  flames  at 
hand,  as  soon  as  seen,  passed  a  few  paces  near  us,  and  plimged 
like  an  arrow  into  the  forests  to  the  north,  leaving  us  in  a 
sad  state  of  corvstemation,  although  we  had  not  suffered  any 
loss.  These  fires  are  caused  by  hunters  coming  £rom  the 
banks  of  the  Amnr>  who  find  no  easier  means  of  compelling 
the  game  to  quit  their  retreat. 

**  A  few  glasses  of  brandy  having  dissipated  the  late  im- 
pressions of  fear,  the  conversation  turned  anew  upon  religion. 
The  greater  part  of  my  hearers  agreed  that  my  doctrine  was 
g(jod  and  true.  But  tlic  Ten  Commaiiciments  were  imiver- 
sally  deemed  an  insupportable  burthen.  You  will  not  be 
astonished  at  this,  when  you  are  made  awaze  what  kind  of 
people  I  had  to  deal  with. 

''The  entire  population  of  the  Usari  and  its  tributary 
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rivers  doea  not  amount  to  eight  hundred  soula.  It  is  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  first  of  which  comprises  the  Chinese,  to 

the  number  of  two  iiuiidred,  and  the  second  ah  out  live 
huiidied  Alanehu  Fifih-skins,  subdivided  into  eighty  and 
some  odd  families. 

"  The  two  hundied  Chinese^  two  upright  mfirchants  eoL- 
oepted,  are  Tagioais,  felons  guilty  of  murder,  highway 
Tobhers,  whom  ozime  and  the  fear  of  punishment  have  oom- 
peUed  to  exiLe  fhemaelves  into  these  deserts,  where  they  axe 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law.  I  only  judge  themB^om 
their  own  account.  How  many  have  avowed  to  me  their 
dai'ing  robberies,  the  number  of  men  whom  they  had  killed 
or  grievously  woimded,  and  the  excesses  of  every  kind  to 
which  their  appearance  bore  testimony.  'No,'  said  they, 
*  misery  and  poverty  alone  could  never  have  made  us  volun- 
tarily undergo  such  dreadful  exile.'  And  the  aspect  of  the 
place  induced  me  to  believe  them  without  difficulty.  Would, 
at  least,  that  the  snfiEerings  of  banishment  inspired  some 
sahitary  remorse  to  these  depraved  hearts !  But  they  pre- 
serve  ev^  now,  as  in  their  past  life,  an  ardour  for  crime,  to 
de\  elop  which  opportunity  alone  is  wanting.  Each  year  is 
marked  by  two  or  three  murders.  But  a  very  short  time 
an-o,  even  an  old  man  of  sixty-ci^-ht  killed  another  of  seventy- 
six,  on  account  of  some  debt  which  the  l||iter  could  not 
discharge  on  the  instant.  Pour  days  afterwards  I  saw  the 
murderer,  and  he  related  to  me  the  bloody  scene  with  an  sir 
as  tranquil,  as  if  he  himself  had  taken  no  share  in  it. 

"These  men,  wretched  in  their  entire  beiug,  have  here  no 
other  means  of  sustaining  life  than  that  of  giving  themselves 
up,  with  incredible  fatigue,  to  the  search  of  the  ginseng. 
Picture  to  yourself  one  of  these  miserable  carriers,  laden 
with  more  than  twenty-four  pounds  weight,  venturing  with- 
out any  road  across  immense  forests,  climbing  up  or  descend- 
ing the  mountains;  always  left  alone  to  his  own  thoughts, 
and  exposed  to  every  distemper;  not  knowingif  to-day  or  to- 
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momyw  he  may  fall  a  Tictiia  to  the  wild  beasts  which  abound 
around  him,  supported  by  Ihe  modicum  of  millet  he  brings 

with  him,  and  a  few  wild  herbs  to  season  it.  And  all  this 
dui'ing  five  months  of  the  year,  from  the  end  of  April  to 
the  end  of  September/* 

[3f .  dc  la  liruiiiere  hero  gives  a  description  of  the  ginseng 
plant  &om  hearsay.  He  also  encloses  some  seed  with  direc- 
tions how  to  propagate  it.  The  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
ginseng,  M.  ds  la  Bmni^  can  speak  of  £rom  his  own  ex- 
perienoe;  he  was  cured  in  a  short  time  of  a  weakness  in  the 
stomach,  which  had  resisted  the  treatment  by  Penman  bark* 
wine  and  other  infusions]. 

**  I  will  now  give  you  some  details  about  the  Yupitatzc,  or 
Fisb -skins.  Tliis  tribe,  formerly  numerous,  at  present  scarcely 
comua  irom  seventy  to  eighty  families,  who  trade  from  the 
Lake  Hinka  as  far  as  the  Amur.    The  Yupitatze  inlia^  it 
houses  dialing  little  £ram  those  of  the  poorer  Chinese.  In 
winter  the  Chase,  in  summer  the  Pishing,  oompnse  in  two 
words  the  history  of  their  arts,  sciences,  and  social  state.  ISo 
goTemment,  no  laws  among  them ;  and  how  could  there  be 
any  for  scattered  members  who  have  not  even  the  ai)pear- 
ance  of  a  body  ?    Their  whole  religion  coiLsist^s  in  a  debusing 
worship,  which  in  Chinese  is  called  Tmma  or  Tsamo.  This 
superstition,  equally  in  favour  with  the  lower  class  of  people 
ill  Leao-tong,  has  for  its  object  the  invoking  of  certain  good 
spirits  in  oppositbn  to  the  devil,  whom  they  dread.  With 
the  Yupitatse,  a  tribe  fond  of  the  chase,  three  flpirits,  that 
of  the  stag,  that  of  the  fox,  and  the  apirit  of  the  weasel, 
stand  highest  in  public  estimation.   If  a  member  of  a  fSunily 
fall  sick  it  is  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  demon.    It  is 
then  necessary  to  call  upon  one  of  these  genii,  which  in  per- 
formed by  tlic  following  ceremony,  which  I  witnessed  t^^acc. 
The  great  Tsama,  or  evoker  of  the  Tia-shen  (spirit),  is  in- 
vited by  the  family.   At  a  distance  of  half  a  league  the 
sound  of  the  drum  announces  his  approacL  Lnmediately 
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{he  master  of  tiie  liouse  issues  forth  with  a  drum  of  the  same 

kind,  to  receive  him.  It  should  be  well  understood  that 
brandy  is  always  at  the  reception ;  and  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  beforehand,  the  auu  haa  hardly  set  before  they  are  all 
dead  drunk. 

"  "Wlien  the  hour  of  the  Tia-shen  has  come,  the  great 
Taama  dotheB  himself  in.  his  sacred  robes.  A  cap,  &om  which 
streamers  of  paper  and  thin  stripes  of  the  hark  of  trees 
flutter,  ooyers  his  head.  Bos  tonic  of  doe-akia  or  doth, 
yariegated  witli  different  colours,  descends  to  the  knees.  But 
the  girdle  is  what  seems  most  necessary  for  his  occupation. 
It  is  coin}  )^cd  of  three  plaits,  and  attached  to  it  are  three 
rows  of  iron  or  brass  tubes,  from  seyen  to  eight  inches  long. 
Thus  accoutred  the  exorciser  sits  do^vn,  the  dnnn  in  one 
hand,  a  stick  in  the  other.  Then  ia  the  midst  of  solemn 
silence,  he  intones  a  lamentation,  the  music  of  which  is  not 
disagreeable.  The  drmn,  which  he  strikes  at  regolar 
intervals,  aooompanies  the  Toioe.  This  lamentation,  or  inTO- 
cation  of  the  spirit,  has  many  aianzas,  at  the  end  of  each  of 
which  the  face  of  the  J^amo  assumes  a  fearful  aspect. 
Gratiually  the  sounds  of  the  druin  become  stronger  and 
quicker.  The  Tsarao  contracts  his  lips,  and  emitting  two  or 
three  dull  whistling  sounds,  he  stops.  Immediately  the 
spectators  respond  in  chorus  with  a  prolonged  cry,  gradually 
dying  away,  the  sound  of  which  is  that  of  our  epen  ^ 

"The  invocation  ended,  the  Tsama  rises  quickly,  and 
with  hurried  steps  and  frequent  hounds  he  makes  the  ciiouit 
of  the  chamber  repeatedly,  cr^dng  out  like  a  man  in 
a  transport  of  frenzy  and  multiplying  his  contortions,  which 
cause  the  tub^  of  brass  to  resound  witli  a  Irightful  noise. 
The  spirit  is  tben  at  hand  and  shows  himself,  but  only  to 
the  exorcificr,  and  not  to  the  spectators.  The  Tsama  I  saw 
called  upon  the  spirit  of  the  stag.  It  was  the  commencement 
of  the  hunting  season.  He  paused  in  the  middle  of  his  per- 
formanoe  and  uttered  such  a  cry,  or  rather  howl,  that  Ihe 
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Chinese  merdbaxits,  who  at  first  had  laughed  at  the  fazoe,  fled 
the  house  and  sought  shelter  for  tho  night  elsewhere.  An 
old  cook,  a  native  of  Peking,  assured  me  he  had  felt  the 

spirit ;  but  what  was  liis  terror  when  the  next  day  on  rising 
he  found  aii  iron  pot  empty,  which  he  had  left  full  of  millet 
the  evening  before !  It  became  known  some  time  after,  that 
the  spirit,  in  a  generous  fit  of  comriviality,  had  awarded  the 
dish  to  the  great  Tsama  end  hisoompamons,  as  a  recompense 
for  their  lahours. 

"  The  natlvQS  hunt  only  during  the  winter*  The  snow, 
which  ooyers  the  mountains  and  plains  to  the  depth  of  six 
feet,  ofSem  no  imx>edimeiit.  Two  planks  cut  from  the  pine- 
tree,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  at  most  five  inches  broad, 
and  six  feet  long,  sloping  upwai'ds  at  both  ends,  coveml 
underneath  with  a  deer-skin,  and  boimd  tightly  to  the  foot 
by  two  straps ;  such  are  the  snow-shoes  used  by  the  hunter. 
Eqmpped  with  these,  he  will  skim  lightly  oyer  the  snow 
follow  the  track  of  the  stag  and  deer,  and  go  twenty  to 
twenfy-fiye  leagues  in  the  shortest  winter's  day.  8hoidda 
mountain  lie  in  the  way,  he  climbs  it  without  difficulty  by 
the  aid  of  his  snow-shoes.  The  hair  of  the  deer-skin,  with 
which  they  arc  covered,  13  put  on  so  as  to  slope  backwards, 
and.  giiLLiiig  in  the  snow,  serves  as  a  means  of  support.. 

"  The  dexterity  of  the  Yupitatze  is  no  less  exhibit^  in 
fishing.  Furnished  ^\  ith  a  simple  iron-pointed  javelin,  he 
sits  in  a  skiff  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree^  and  manages  it  with 
the  same  ease  on  the  water,  as  the  snow-shoes  on  land.  The 
Chinese  call  this  skiff  £uai-ma,  t.e.,  swift  horse.  A  few 
strokes  of  an  oar,  shaped  like  our  hattoirs  de  lessive^"  cause 
it  to  glide  upfbe  river  with  extreme  rapidity.  The  Chinese 
dare  not  ventui'e  in  it,  for  tho  least  motion  would  upset  the 
venturesome  na^'gator.  When  the  Yupitatze  strikes  the 
fish  with  his  dart,  the  arm  alone  moves,  the  body  not  losing 

^  An  oar  with  a  blade  at  either  end. 
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    * 

its  eqiiililiriiim  for  an  iiiBfaiit^  The  Uaiiri.  and  its  BmaU 
tribatary  nveiB  abound  in  fiah.  That  which  ranks  first  u 
the  Iluam-yu,  tmknown  in  Europe.    I  hare  seen  some  which 

weighed  more  than  1000  lbs.,  and  was  assui-ed  there  were 
some  of  1800  to  2000  pounds.  It  is  said  to  come  from  the 
Hinlrn.  Lake.  Its  flesh,  perfectly  white  and  very  tender, 
make  me  prefer  it  to  all  other  fresh-water  fish.  Entirely 
cartilaginous,  with  the  exception  of  three  small  bones  in  the 
neoik^  it  has  lips  formed  like  those  of  a  shark,  the  tipper 
piotroding  mnch  aver  the  lower.  Like  the  shark,  it  turns 
itself  to  seize  its  prey  or  bite,  the  hook  i  and,  like  it^  swims 
slowly  and  dnmsOy.  The  oartHage  and  bones  are  the  most 
esteemed  portions  of  the  fish,  and  sell  at  San-sim  for  one 
and  a-half  tael  of  silver  the  pound.  The  Mandarins  annually 
lay  in  a  supply  for  the  Emperor's  table. 

**  Towards  the  end  of  September,  at  the  approach  of  wint^, 
another  kind  of  fiah  called  Tamara  appears  in  the  Amur  and 
XTsurL  It  ccmies  from  the  sea  in  shoals  of  scTeral  thousands, 
and  weighs  fix>m  ten  to  fifteen  pounds.  Its  shape,  and  espe- 
cially the  flayour  of  its  flesh,  give  me  reason  to  suppose  it 
a  kind  of  small  salmon.  God,  in  His  paternal  proTidence, 
mindful  even  of  those  who  do  not  glorify  Ilira,  gives  it  to 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  this  eoiiutry  as  au  excellent  preserva- 
tive against  the  rigours  of  winter.  I  state  what  I  found  by 
ei^perienoe.  Without  wine  and  without  flour,  supported  by 
yery  little  millet,  and  a  morsel  of  this  dried  fish,  I  have 
suffered  less  from  a  oontiniial  cold  of  51%  and  which  during 
many  days  reached  65  V  ^  ^  ^  ^  sonth  of  Leaotong, 
with  bettor  food  and  a  temperature  of  some  four  degrees 
below  zero.  To  the  Ynpitatze  the  fiBhin|»  of  the  Tamara  is 
of  the  same  importance  as  the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest  is 
to  our  rural  districts  and  cities   a  deficiency  in  one  or  the 

«  Evidently  a  gross  enrar  in  M.  da  la  Bninl^s  thermometer 
ittdiagB.  At  NikotaywBk  it  sever  exceeds  40%  and  at  Tokutsk 
eTen,  audi  a  degree  of  cold  is  looked  upon  as  eztraoFdinaiy. 
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other  ^nll  biing  a  fianine  along  m£ti  it.  The  two  fish  I 
spoke  of  are  more  fireqiieiitly  eaten  raw  than  cooked.  I 

followed  this  custom  without  any  very  great  repugnance, 
and  scarcely  believed  I  might  become  a  savage  at  so  small  a 
cost.  You  can  conceive,  gtnitlemen,  that  this  exclusive 
regimen  of  fish,  like  everything  else  exclusive,  has  its  incon- 
yenicnees.  The  heat  which  it  imparts  to  the  blood,  so  bcne- 
fictaL  in  winter,  is  the  cause  of  serere  diseases  during  spring 
and  summer.  Among  these  maladies  I  would  particularise 
the  small-pox.  Its  rayages  are  horrible.  The  most  aged 
persons  dreed  its  attacks  as  much  as  in&ncy  and  youth. 
The  same  indiyidual  may  snfEbr  firam  it  four  or  five  times  in 
the  course  of  Im  life. 


▲  OOU>I  SLKDOB. 


Ikii  though  dangerous  aa  a  constant  article  of  food,  the 
fish  of  these  rivers  arc  in\  aluable  on  account  of  the  imperish- 
able garments  made  of  their  skins.  In  boots  made  of  such 
fish  skins  you  may  wade  through  rivulets  and  walk  in  the 
snow  as  on  the  dry  ground,  equally  protected  against  the 
odd  and  moisture. 

"The  swan,  the  stork,  the  goose,  the  dock,  the  teal,  appear 
each  year  in  the  month  of  May  in  numberless  flocks,  attracted 
by  the  prey  which  is  easily  had  and  in  abundance ;  and  the 
birds  are  the  more  daring,  as  no  one  disturbs  their  repode. 
The  natives  do  not  seem  to  value  Avild  fowl. 

"I  will  conclude  with  a  word  on  the  mode  of  travelling 
practised  in  the  winter  season.   The  great  and  only  road 
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during  smniner  or  winter  ia  the  river  or  lake.  A  very  Hglit 
filedge  made  of  ihin  oaken  laths,  five  or  six  feet  long,  a  foot 
and  a  half  liigh,  convex  in  the  lower  part,  whilst  the  upper 
part  is  level,  serves  as  a  general  mode  of  conveyance.  Here 
the  dog  diaoharges  the  same  office  as  tlie  reindeer  with  the 
Russians.  Every  family  keeps  a  pack  of  fifteen  or  twenty  of 
these  animals.  Tlie  master  eats  the  flesh  of  the  £sh ;  the 
dog  has  for  his  share  the  head  and  the  bones.  During 
winter  the  latter  feeds  entirely  upon  the  tamara,  which 
produoes  sooh  heat  that  he  sleeps  on  the  snow  during  the 
most  severe  cold  without  seeking  a  more  oomfortahle  herth. 
A  team  of  eight  dogs  (they  are  of  middle  size)  draws  a  man 
and  two  hundred  pounds  of  luggage  during  an  entire  day 
with  the  swiftness  of  our  best  coaches.  These  journeys  in 
winter,  and  the  chase  to  which  the  Yupitatze  are  addicted 
at  this  season,  bring  on  here  as  elsewhere  in  cold  countries 
where  no  precautious  are  taken  against  it  many  cases  of 
ophthalmia,  which  at  an  advanced  age  terminates  in 
blindness. 

"About  the  13th  or  15th  of  May  I  will  buy,  if  it  please 
God,  a  small  bark  in  which  I  may  descend  the  Amur  to  the 
sea  to  visit  the  Long-hairs.   I  shall  go  alone,  because  no  one 

dare  conduct  me,  and  my  companion,  a  poor  Christian  from 
Leaotong,  returns  to  his  homo  sick  from  fear  and  melancholy. 
I  am  well  aware  how  diiiicult  it  wall  be  to  avoid  the  barges 
of  the  mandarins  who  descend  the  river  from  San-sim ;  but 
if  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  I  arrive  where  I  design  going, 
His  arm  can  smooth  every  obstacle  and  guide  me  there  in 
safety,  and  if  it  please  Him  that  I  return.  He  knows 
well  how  to  bring  me  back.  Whatever  this  j^ture  may 
be,  to  proceed  appears  to  me  in  the  present  ciroumstances 
the  only  duty  of  a  missionary,  who  in  the  prayer  which  the 
Church  enjoins  him  says  often  with  his  lips  and  in  his  heart 
the  words  of  the  sacred  canticle,  *  Shall  I  give  sleep  to  my 
eyes  or  slumber  to  my  eyelids  or  rest  to  my  temples^  until  X 

H 
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find  out  a  place  for  the  Lord,  a  tabemade  for  the  God  of 
Jacob'  (Ps.  cxm.).  * 

"Have  the  kindness,  gentlemen,  to  remeralHn'  mc  at  the 
holy  altar  and  before  the  sacred  hearts  of  Jesus  and 
Mary. 

"  Dc  la  Bnini^re,  Missionary  Apostolic." 
M.  de  la  Bruniere  did  actually  descend  the  Usuri  and 
Amur;  but  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  predatory  Gilyaks. 
Two  mesaengers  were  sent  to  seek  him,  but  they  only  got  as 
far  as  San-sim,  where  the  swollen  state  of  Ihe  rirer  pat  a 
stop  to  iheir  progress.  Further  researches  were  not  made, 
as  the  situation  of  the  Christian  conununities  in  the  south  of 
Manchuria  did  not  permit  of  it.  A  cathedral  had  been 
built  at  Yang'-koan  (I'liotel  de  Soleil)  three  leap^ies  from  the 
sea,  and  several  oratories  and  chapels  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  A  college  was  founded  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kuang-cheng-tzay  in  the  plains  of  Mongf)lia  ;  and  Christian 
communities,  owing  to  the  activity  of  M.  Yenault,  existed 
even  at  Qirin  and  Aaheho — ^towns  of  Manchuria.  But  the 
progress  made  by  the  Musicnaries  aroused  the  enemies  of  the 
new  religion.  On  the  Ist  February  1849  when  M.  Verolles 
was  confessing  some  Christians,  Chinese  soldiers  and  others, 
to  the  number  of  about  sixty — in  a  state  of  exitem(  nt  conse- 
quent upon  an  orgie — attempted  to  eiittn*  the  oratory  to 
to  seize  his  person  and  deliver  him  to  the  Mandarins.  They 
were  prevented  by  the  native  Christians,  and  M.  Verolles 
had  time  to  fly  to  the  mountains.  The  oratory,  however,  was 
watched ;  messengers  ran  off  to  Sai-cheu  to  denounce  the 
first  catechist  (a  native)  for  having  given  shelter  to  foreigners. 
In  the  morning  before  break  of  day  six  neoph^i^  and  one 
catechumen  were  arrested  and  taken  in  chains  before  the 
Mandarin.  The  catechumen  mul  an  old  man  renounced  their 
new  religion,  but  the  others  remained  staunch  in  spite  of 
tortures.  This  spread  consternation  among  the  neighbouring 
Christian  Communities.    The  men  fled  before  the  soldiers 
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sent  to  amtt  ihem^  leaving  thfiur  women  and  children 

behind. 

Measures  were  taken  without  dehiy  to  put  a  stop  to  tlicse 
persecutions.  M.  Verollcs  sent  his  pro-vicar  Bemeux  to 
Mukden,  where  the  Mandarin  at  the  head  of  the  superior 
tribunal  sold  at  a  high  figure  the  promise  to  liberate  the 
imprisoned  Ghiistians.  The  Christians  wm  liberated,  and 
their  aocusers  sent  to  prison.  The  chief  catechist  brongbt  an 
aconsatioii  of  treepsss  against  the  Chinese  aggressors.  The 
imperial  edict  granting  protection  to  the  Christian  religion 
was  read  in  open  court,  and  sentence  was  just  being  pro- 
nounced af>aiust  the  trespassers  when  tlio  friendly  Mandarin 
himself  got  into  trouble.  His  successor  was  hostile  to 
Christianity;  he  accepted  bribes  from  the  Pagans,  and 
decided  to  refer  the  case  bade  to  the  superior  tribunal  at 
Kai-oheu  where  no  doubt  it  would  haye  been  lost. 

Our  catedhiBt,  howeyer,  presented  a  petition  against  such 
removal;  and  the  goTemment,  probably  induoed  to  this 
course  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  Frencli  Consul  at 
Shanghai,  acceded  to  his  prayer,  and  at  the  end  of  January 
1850  the  case  was  settled  in  his  favour.  Several  Pagans 
received  from  twenty  to  eighty  blows,  two  were  deprived  of 
all  civil  rights,  and  five  soldiers  who  had  robbed  the 
Christians  of  a  sum  of  thirty-two  pounds  were  expelled 
the  territory,  after  one  month's  suffering  the  infliction  of  the 
Cai^gue.  This  persecutioii  did  anything  but  promote  the 
number  of  Christian  conyerts.  Many  catechumens  were 
shaken  in  their  £uth,  and  Pagans  once  favourable  to 
Christianity  returned  to  their  idols.  Nevertheless  sixty-six 
adults  and  1200  children  were  baptized  in  the  oq^«TRfn»f  llie 
year,  and  in  1850  the  number  increased  to  (M*i»hty-cng'lH 
adults  and  2081''  children.    Three  new  /  (k^tibit^s 

built.  Uv^^^  J 

^No  doubt  many  of  these  ohUdran  were  baptised  t\&j^C^u^1)^^t)» 
priest  wocUug  upon  the  supentitious  fbsr  of  their  rni  "nih  , 
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M.  Venault  had  been  active  at  Asheho,  a  nowly-fouiHled 
to\NTi  in  northern  Manchuria,  and  resolved  to  start  from 
there  upon  an  ex])loratory  joiirncv  to  the  Ijower  Amur.  One 
of  the  objects  of  this  journey  waa  to  clear  up  the  fate  of 
M.  de  la  Bruniere  still  enveloped  in  mystery.  In  this  he 
peifecdy  sucoeeded,  aa  the  following  letter  will  show : — 
My  Iaoj}, 

As  soon  as  the  wishes  of  your  Lordships  had  become 
known  to  me  I  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Si-san  said  to  exist  in  the  north.   I  left  my  residence  at 

Asheho  on  the  (ilk  d.a\  oi  llic  first  month  of  1850  on  a 
sledge  drawn  hy  tliree  liorses  and  accompanied  b}'  the  - 
Christian  converts  lio,  Cheu  and  Chao.  During  the  first 
three  days  of  our  jouiney  we  met  with  several  hostelries  on 
the  road,  but  after  we  had  passed  the  river  Son-hoa-kiang 
(Snngaii)  these  became  scarcer,  and  the  trareUer  is  obliged 
to  seek  hospitality  amongst  the  few  colonists  difpeised  on 
the  western  bank  of  that  riyer — a  demand  nerer  refosed. 
I^umerous  military  stations  are  distributed  on  this  western 
bank  of  the  Sungari,  each  of  which  has  a  Mandarin  and  a 
tribunal.  The  distance  from  Asheho  to  Sansin  is  ahtjut 
fifty  leagues,  and  we  passed  five  days  on  the  road.  Sansin 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  fcJungari  and  the  Mutan, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  former  and  to  the  north  of  the 
latter.  M.  de  la  Bruniere  had  stayed  in  this  to^sTi  in  1845, 
and  his  assassination  by  the  '  Ixmg  hair/  stiU  formed  the 
subject  of  oonTeroation.  In  order  to  render  my  joozney  as 
secret  as  possihle  I  thought  it  prudent  not  to  stop  here.  In 
haste  I  supplied  the  deficiency  occasioned  in  our  providons, 
made  during  a  five  days'  march,  and  though  night  had  abnost 
set  in  proceeded  with  my  sledge  across  the  snow.  It  was 
almost  midnight  when  we  arrived  at  a  small  tavern.  The 
intense  cold,  or  perhaps  rather  copious  libations  after  supper, 
rendered  our  landlord  for  a  long  time  deaf  to  our  appeals  for 
shelter.  At  last,  however,  the  door  opened  and  a  pLaoe  was 
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assigned  ns  on  th6  hkang**  Two  took  their  tnm  in  resting 
here,  whilit  tlie  tbird  watched  the  horses  and  the  sledge  on 
the  roadside* 

"  In  order  to  aToid  the  MiKtary  Station  Irailt  by  Hie  Em- 
peror at  the  confluence  of  the  Sungaii  and  j:Vinui'  to  prevent 
all  intercourse  between  Sansin  and  the  Hei-Kin  district,  we 
directed  onr  course  towards  the  Usuri  (Utze-kiang)  and 
crossed  that  river  where  it  receives  the  Imma  (Ema),  above 
its  Gonfluenoe  with  the  Moli.  Our  first  station  was  Wei-tze- 
kea,  ten  Xaagues  from  Sansin. 

Wei-tse-keu  consists  of  a  group  of  riUages  situated 
within  a  radius  of  six  leagues.  Some  agriculture  is  still 
oamed  on  here  and  the  population  is  pretty  numerous.  But 
going  east,  hostelries,  cultivated  lands  or  roads  are  no  longer 
met  with;  only  now  and  then  we  encounter  in  the  midst  of 
the  wilderness  the  solitary  hut  of  a  ginseng  dealer.  Between 
Wei-tze-keu  and  Inmia-keu>tze  (£ma),  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  leagues,  there  are  only  a  few  solitary  huts  in  the 
mountain-gorges.  They  are  inhabited  by  old  men — a 
woman  is  never  seen  here — whose  occupation  it  is  to  fell 
trees  whidi  they  leaYS  to  decay,  when  a  kind  of  mushroom 
grows  upon  ihem  which  at  Sansin  forms  the  object  of  a 
hicrattve  traffic. 

"  Searcely  ten  leagues  beyond  Wei-tze-keu  the  paucity  of 
snow  conn>elled  us  to  abandon  our  sledge,  place  the  baggage 
on  the  back  of  our  animals  and  travel  on  foot.  We  continued 
crossing  the  wilderness  for  twelve  days,  lodging  sometimes 
in  one  of  the  huts  just  mentioned,  but  more  frequently  in  the 
open  air.  On  our  arriTsl  at  our  stopping  place  in  the  evening 
we  cut  down  some  wood,  cooked  our  millet,  and  aftor 
supper  peaceably  fell  asleep  surrounded  by  an  immense  circle 
of  burning  embers,  whidi  protected  us  equally  against  the 

•  *  The  divan,  sa  eadosed  bench  wanii«d  by  the  smoke  from  the  fire 
paaaing  beueath  it.  - 
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piercing  cold  and  the  teeth  of  the  tiger.  Thanks  to  God, 
we  had  not  yet  met  during  the  whole  of  our  journey  with  ii 
8iugle  beast  of  prey,  hut  scattered  bones  stiU  covered  with 

pieces  of  human  flesh,  and  clothing  recently  torn  and  be- 
smeared witU  blood,  remiiidod  us  of  the  precautions  which 
•  it  was  necessary  to  take  against  the  dwellers  in  the 
forests. 

"  Inuua-keu-tze  merely  consists  of  a  few  houses  inhabited 
by  ginseng  seekers.  These  men  are  homdess  adventurers^ 
gallows-birds  who  live  here  en  /amUle  with  the  proprietor  of 
the  house  as  chief  Gains  and  expenses  are  shared  alike 
among  all.  Such  a  house  is  not  a  tavern,  hut  a  homestead 
of  which  you  may  become  a  member  by  presenting  yourself ; 
a  republic  \vlioro  auyone  may  acquire  tlic  riglittj  of  citizen- 
ship by  purtiuipating  in  t  lie  labour  of  nil.  In  such  a  com- 
munity I  was  obliged  to  stay  tor  two  months;  it  scarcely 
needed  so  long  a  time  to  make  me  desire  to  leave  it.  But  I 
had  neither  guides  nor  a  sledge,  and,  nilly-wiUy,  was  com- « 
pelled  to  wait  until  the  thawing  should  enable  me  to  continue 
my  journey  in  a  canoe.  During  these  interminable  months 
we  ixequently  spoke  to  these  ginseng  seekers  and  Chinese  or 
Manchu  travellers,  who  like  ourselves  sought  shelter  under 
the  same  roof,  of  God  and  our  holy  religion.  But  we  spoke 
to  men  who  liud  curs  uud  would  not  hear,  who  had  eyes  and 
would  not  soe.  Hay  the  Lord  deign  to  send  down  upon  tliese 
vast  regions  a  hie  —  not  to  destroy  —  but  to  eidighten  the 
stultified  understanding  of  these  men,  a  iire  to  purify  their 
hearts  so  profoundly  degraded! 

**  At  last  the  thaw  came.  I  had  purchased  a  small  canoe 
made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  about  twenty-five  feet  hmg  and 
two  wide.  I  engaged  a  pagan  Manchu  as  pilot,  and  paid 
him  at  the  rate  of  ten  taels  of  silver  (£S  12s.)  a  month.  I 
gave  him  the  helm,  my  people  and  myself  took  to  the  oars, 
and  on  the  19th  day  ot  tlio  third  month  (31st  April)  we 
departed  for  the  country  of  the  'Long-hairs.'  Notwithstanding 
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the  ten  taeb  wLioh  we  had  paid  to  our  Manchii,  he  only 

accompanied  us  with  repugnance  and  ill  grace. 

"  The  luauy  absurd  rumours  afloat  regarding  nie  —  I  was 
said  to  he  a  lliLssian  in  command  of  a  large  ai-my,  which  I 
was  about  to  rejoin  lor  the  purpot^  of  pillaging  the  coimtry, 
or  a  sorcerer  having  power  over  life  and  limb  —  these  rumours 
made  my  pilot  singoLarly  unwilling  and  iU-humouzed.  To 
these  were  added  the  statements  of  the  merchants  oa  our 
aniyal  at  the  Hai-tsing-yii-ldang  about  the  ferocity  with 
which  the  'Long-haizs'  had  murdered  M.  de  la  Bruni^; 
their  rapacity  which  would  induce  them  to  treat  us  the  same, 
and  rob  m  of  our  effects.  Fear  exasperated  our  ^lanchu'a 
naturally  irascible  temperament,  and  God  knows  we  had 
daily  to  sulier  i'rom  his  \'iolencc. 

"  Apprehenaiye  that  he  might  desert  us  on  the  first 
opportunity,  we  engaged  a  second  pilot,  a  Chinaman  who  had 
previously  visited  the  Long^hairs  and  spoke  their  language. 
But  instead  of  one  tormentor  we  had  now  two.  X^ot  a  day, 
not  an  hour,  passed  without  some  altercation,  and  of  so 
Satanic  a  kind  that  it  scarcely  is  possible  to  imagine  a  one 
tliOLLsand  tithe  of  it.  llemonstrances  would  only  lia\  o  still 
more  irritated  them,  and  possibly  put  a  stop  to  our  further 
journeying,  so  promotive  of  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation 
of  souls.  I  therefore  held  my  peace  and  suifered  in  silence 
the  insults  of  these  leopards.  He:  eeee  ego  mtto  vos  sieut 
agnos  m  medio  btporum, 

*'  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  moon  we  arrived  at  Mu- 
eheng  (Bondon).  This  is  neither  a  town  nor  a  village  but 
simply  an  enclosure  of  palisades  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  a  wooden  house,  which  serves  as  a  residence  to  the 
Mandarin,  who  comes  here  annually  to  collect  the  tribute  in 
furs  from  the  Tatars  and  give  them  in  retiu-n  a  few  pieces  of 
silk.  This  oiticial  in  attending  to  the  interests  of  his  master, 
neglects  not  his  own.  He,  as  well  as  the  armed  satellites, 
who  accompany  him  to  the  number  of  thirty,  traffic  on  their 
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private  aoeoimt.  Woe  to  ike  natives  upon  whom  he  lays  His 
hands,  when  ascending  or  descending  the  riyer.  Having 
thoroughly  exhausted  them  in  pulling  the  barge  with  cudgel- 

liii'^  at  discretion,  lie  compels  them  furthermore  to  purchase 
his  merchandize  and  always  at  the  highest  figure. 

"  As  stated  above,  the  emppror  has  estahlislied  several 
military  posts  on  the  conflufince  of  the  Sungari  and  Hei-long 
(Amur),  to  prevent  all  communication  between  Sansin  and 
the  tribes  to  the  north.  A  flotilla  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
barges  is  sent  down  the  river  under  the  Mandarin  spoken  of, 
and  in  addition  bodies  of  armed  satellites  commanded  by  sub- 
officers  are  sent  annually  to  Mu-cheng  to  prevent  the  higher 
functionaries  themselves  from  favouring  smugglers.  Nevor- 
thcless,  any  one  on  paying  a  heavy  bribe  which  the  officials 
divide  between  them  is  allowed  to  ])ms.  But  the  Son  of 
Heaven  may  rest  assured  that  these  military  posts,  this 
flotilla,  these  aimed  men,  maintained  at  a  large  expense, 
only  serve  to  fill  up  the  coffers  of  the  Mandarins.  In  order 
to  obviate  paying  for  the  right  of  passage,  a  great  many 
barges  descend  to  the  sea  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Mandarin  at  Mu-cheng,  and  only  ascend  to  Sansin  after  his 
return.  I  did  the  same.  After  travelling  twenty-four 
leagues  we  came  to  AM,  the  first  village  of  the  'Long-hair.' 
This  hamlet,  though  said  to  be  the  largest  of  the  Chang- 
Mao-tze,  is  inhabited  by  only  seven  or  eight  lamilies.  I 
observed  here  Tvdth  j)leasure  much  more  manly  I'eatures  than 
among  the  Twan-Moa-tze  (Tatars  who  shave  the  head),  and 
and  almost  European  physiognomies.  I  also  saw  them 
embrace  each  other  in  sign  of  Mendship,  which  I  had  se^ 
nowhere  in  China.  When  brandy  expands  their  hearts  they 
are  particulary  prodigal  in  signs  of  affection.  I  made  a  small 
present  to  each  &mily,  but  they  received  it  without  any  sign 
of  pleasiu'c.  Had  it  been  a  bottle  of  brandy,  they  Would  no 
doubt  have  better  ap})reeiated  it.  . 

8incc  QUI'  departure  from  Asheho  wc  had  generally  tra- 
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veiled  alcme.  But  firom  AH  ibe  nuoiber  of  barges  fo11owm§f 
the  same  route  increased  mucli  in  number,  and  we  were 

always  iii  company.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  make  me 
give  up  my  intended  journey  to  the  sea  ;  all  aria  of  rhetoric 
were  employed  to  describe  the  terrible  tortures  which  M.  de 
la  Bnmiere  had  been  subjected  to.  At  last,  when  they  saw 
I  would  not  yield  to  the  fear  of  undergoing  the  same  fate, 
they  came  to  menaces^  fearing  perhapa  that  the  business 
which  took  me  to  these  regions  wodd  injure  their  conmieroe. 
Notwithstandiog  these  little  Mendly  disputes,  we  kept  in- 
Titing  each  other  to  dine  on  each  other's  boats.  1  took 
advantage  of  such  opportunities  to  speak  eternal  truths  and 
lo  distribute  good  books. 

"  In  this  way  we  came  to  Pulo  opposite  Uktu  (Ukhtr), 
the  last  village  of  the  '  Long  hairs.'  There  my  Manchu, 
whose  fears  had  koT^t  increasing  the  further  we  advanced, 
declared  roundly  he  had  had  enough  of  this  voyage,  and 
nothing  in  the  world  should  induce  him  to  go  fiiriher.  My 
other  companions  did  not  refuse  to  remain  wiili  me^  but  I 
could  plainly  see  their  hearts  began  to  fail.  In  my  embaav 
rassment,  I  begged  one  of  the  merchimts  to  take  me  on 
board  his  barge  and  conduct  me  to  the  sea ;  but  in  vain. 
Not  knowing  what  to  do,  I  visited  Pido.  I  there  foimd  a 
man  just  returned  from  Sisan  (fcjakhalin)  :  seven  barges  had 
foundered  in  Uie  bay  in  a  gale  of  wind,  his  alone  escaping. 
Great  rejoicing  consequently  took  place  in  the  family  of  this 
merchant  during  my  stay.  I  was  obliged  to  share  in  them, 
and  when  the  feast  terminated  ayaaled  myseLf  of  the  good 
will  of  my  entertainer  to  interest  him  in  the  success  of  my 
journey.  A  nephew  of  his  agreed  to  conduct  me  down  the 
river  for  ten  taels.  I  left  part  of  my  merchandize  as  security, 
and  we  were  a^^ain  en  route,  not  even  excepting  my  Manchu 
pilot,  who  had  talvcn  iresh  heart.  We  entered  the  country 
of  the  Ki-li-mi.'  But  scarcely  had  we  advanced  £ve  leagues* 
'  Gil^aks.  '  Fifty  leagues  io  the  original. 
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when  our  piogreas  was  stopped  by  a  new  alarm.  We  were 
told  that  the  first  Tillage,  Hutong,  we  were  about  to  approach, 
was  the  one  near  which  M.  de  la  Bnini^  had  been  murdered, 

and  that  eight  barges  were  lying  in  wait  for  us  a  little  above 
it  to  make  us  .sliare  the  same  lot.  The  whole  of  my  men 
refused  to  go  any  further.  I  sought  an  interpreter  who 
understood  the  language  of  the  Xi-li-mi,  and  I  sent  him 
forward  with  three  of  my  companions  to  ascertain  what  was 
going  on,  and  collect  precise  informatioii  regarding  ihe 
mehuLGholy  fate  of  mj  foimer  fellow-labourer.  They  were 
gone  six  days.  The  two  men  whom  I  had  kept  with  me 
augured  evil  from  the  delay,  and  were  about  to  abandon  me, 
when  I  perceived  two  Kwai-ma**  rapidly  rowing  towards  us. 
They  brouglit  bade  to  me  my  uiessengers,  diipping  wet, 
souked  to  the  .skiu.  In  the  joy  of  the  happy  termination  of 
their  mission,  the  unlucky  fellows  had  got  drunk,  quanelled, 
and  upset  thumyelNef;  in  the  river.  They  confirmed  the 
report  of  M.  do  la  Bruniere's  death,  and  in  corroboration 
brought  seTeral  things  which  the  murderers  had  taken  &pm 
his  barge.  I  abstain  &om  giving  the  numerous  versions  of 
the  cause  of  this  act  of  ferocity,  and  restrict  myself  to  the 
statement  of  one  of  the  murderers  as  most  worthy  of  credit. 
^Vhen  my  messengers  arrived  at  Jiutong,  all  jjorcjuus  con- 
cerned in  the  murder,  one  excepted,  had  fled.  This  one 
remained  in  the  a  illage  on  the  assurance  of  a  merchant  that 
I  was  not  come  to  take  vengeance.  My  people  saw  and 
interrogated  him.  According  to  his  statement,  H.  de  la 
Bruni^re  was  engaged  preparing  his  meal  in  a  small  bay, 
where  he  had  sought  shelter  against  a  violent  stonn,  when 
ten  men,  of  whom  the  narrator  was  one,  attracted  by  the 
prospect  of  booty  to  be  expected  from  the  strange  priest,  went 
towards  him  armed  with  bows  and  pikes.  AVhen  tliey 
airived  ut  llie  bay  aeven  of  them  iuuded,  the  others  kept  on 

* 
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iheir  boat.  Having  Hit  M.  de  la  Brnni^  inth  flereral 
aiTowB,  the  OBveik  Ki-li-mi  went  on  Iub  boat  and  straok  bim 

with  their  pikes.  The  last  stroke  fractured  his  skull  and 
proved  mortal.  During  the  whole  of  this  tragedy,  M.  de  la 
Bruniere  rt^mained  seated  quietly  in  his  boat,  without  speak- 
ing a  word;  no  complaint  escaped  his  lips.  In  silence 
he  ofiered  himself  a  sacrifice  before  God,  in  the  ooHTersion 
of  the  people,  whose  salvatiaa  had  constantly  occupied 
his  thoughts  fixnu  his  first  entrance  into  Manchuria.  It  is 
currenily  reported  among  Chinese  and  Tatars,  that  after  his 
death  the  Ei-li-mi  wrenched  out  the  teeth  of  their  Ticthn, 
tore  out  his  eyes,  and  mutilated  the  corpse  most  friglitfully. 
The  b<^dy  wa^  thrown  ashore,  and  alter  a  lew  days  washed 
away  by  the  river.  The  natives  pretended  to  have  seen  the 
stranger  walking  the  scene  ol'  the  outrage  since,  an  apparition 
which  caused  them  much  tear. 

"  This  crime  consummated,  the  assassins  divided  the  booty. 
I  have  since  th^  seen  many  children  wearing  miraculous 
medals  and  small  crosses.  The  silver  was  converted  into 
earrings  for  the  women.  The  murderer  whom  my  messeiigerB 
saw  appeared  to  repent  of  the  deed.  Of  his  own  wOl  he 
restored  liis  part  of  the  spoils,  consisting  in  an  ornament, 
a  holy  stone,  a  silver  cup  fur  mass,  the  remains  of  a  thermo- 
meter, and  two  compasvses.  Besides  this,  my  messengers,  in 
concert  with  three  headmen  of  Kilimi  villages,  imposed  a 
fine  upon  him,  which  he  submitted  to  without  much  difficulty. 
It  consisted  of  five  pots,  two  spears,  two  Mang  Fao  (dresses 
embroidered  in  various  colours,  such  as  are  worn  by  the  man- 
darins), a  skin  dress,  a  piece  of  satin  and  a  sabre.  The 
spears  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  interpreters  as  a  me- 
mento of  the  peace  concluded  between  us  and  the  murderers. 
When  these  objects  had  been  delivered  to  my  messengers,  in 
presence  of  the  three  eliiefs,  an  act  of  reconciliation  was 
signed,  of  which  one  copy  remained  with  the  Kilimi,  and  the 
other  was  forwarded  to  me.   It  is  as  follows 
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*  Til  tlie  thirtieth  year  of  the  Emperor  Tao  Kwang,  Shicn- 
Wen-Ming  (M.  Venault)  and  Chen-Tu-Chu  (one  of  the 
Christians)  came  to  demand  satia&ctioii  for  a  murder  com- 
miited  in  t^e  twenty-aiztih  jbbt  upon  tlie  person  of  a 
mifiaionBry  called  Pao  (M.  de  la  Brtmi^)  by  men  beLongmg 
to  the  tillages  Arckong,  Sioloin,  and  Hatong,  and  peace  has 
been  restored  between  both  parties.  The  above  villages 
engage  not  to  incoomiodate  for  the  fatore  any  travellers  who 
may  come  on  barges  during  the  summer,  or  on  skxlp^es 
during  the  winter ;  but  promise  to  treat  them  as  brothers. 
The  relatives  and  friends  of  the  priest  Pao  promise  on  their 
part  not  to  revenge  the  assassination  of  the  twenty^sixth  year 
of  Tao  Ewang.  But  as  the  spoken  word  paseeB  away  and  is 
forgotten^  these  engagements  have  been  put  on  paper  by  both 
parties,  in  presence  of  the  interpreters,  who  are  charged  with 
seeing  them  properly  carried  out. 

" '  The  witnesses :  Ohen-Tu  Ghu  and  Shang-Shwen. 

*  The  interpreters :  San  In  Ho  and  I  Tu  Nu  of  the 
village  of  Ngao-lai,  Ticn-I-Tcc  Nu  and  Shy  Tee  Nu  of  Kian 
Pan,  IIu  Pu  and  Si  Nu  of  Hutong/ 

"  But  wliilst  peace  was  being  thus  concluded  on  the  one 
hand,  strife  broke  out  on  the  other.  I  had  promised  to  dis- 
tribute  among  my  guides  the  fine  paid  by  the  Eilimi.  They 
did  not»  however,  wait  for  my  decision ;  each  took  what  suited 
his  &ncy,  they  quarreHled,  and  from  words  they  came  to 
blows  and  knife-thrusts.  Disheartened  by  so  many  disasters 
my  two  Neophytes  reftised  to  go  any  iurther,  and  I  was 
obliged  after  all  to  give  up  my  journey  to  Sisan.  I  there- 
fore returned  to  Pulo,  and  prepared  to  proewd  home,  as 
soon  as  the  mandarin  should  have  quitted  Mucheng  with 
his  flotilla. 

I  had  been  there  about  a  month  when  the  news  Bprcad 
that  the  Chinese  were  coming  to  surprise  us.  We  hastily 
concealed  our  baggage  in  a  store-house,  and  with  my  two 
Christians  I  retreated  to  the  neighbouring  forest.   It  was 
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the  night  of  Aflsnmption.  Our  only  proYiaion  consuted  of 
some  rice- wine,  but  Providence  ordained  that  we  should  meet 
at  tlie  skirt  of  the  forest  two  women,  carryinp^  millet  and 
dried  fish,  part  of  which  they  gave  lis  in  exchange  for  our 
wine.  On  the  following  day,  towards  evening,  pressed  by 
hunger,  we  cautiously  ascended  a  small  hill,  where  I  saw  on 
the  river,  not  far  irom  the  wood,  a  solitary  canoe  with  a  man 
in  it.  He  took  my  belt  in  exchange  for.wnne  xice  which  we 
cooked  in  a  hollow  where  the  lidng  smoke  would  not  easily 
betray  ua.  Our  meal  was  not  very  copious,  and  soon  finished. 
Before  lying  down  to  sleep,  I  went  aside  to  pray,  when  I 
heard  several  men  advancing  towards  our  retreat,  and  im- 
patiently callini?  upon  iis.  T  feared  the  mandarin  had 
received  infonnation  of  our  whereabouts,  and  that  he  desired 
a  nearer  acquaintanceship.  I  therefore  let  them  shout  and 
beat  the  bush,  concealing  myself  in  the  dense  shrubs  covov 
ing  the  ground.  After  a  time  all  was  silent  and  I  fell  asleep. 
'  On  the  fcUowing  day  our  first  care  was  to  pzooure  food. 
We  walked  a  long  distance  without  encountering  any  habita- 
tions, but  at  last  came  to  a  Tillage  where  we  heard  the  good 
news  of  the  mandarin's  return  to  Scmsin. 

**  Whilst  hidden  iii  the  woods,  my  two  pilola  and  the  man 
in  whose  hoiLsc  I  had  lodged  liad  heen  flogged  on  suspicion 
of  knowing  about  my  evasion,  and  only  got  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  mandarin  on  giving  up  to  him  their  dresses,  fiirs,  etc., 
in  short*  all  they  were  possessed  of.  I  was  obliged  to 
indemnifjr  these  unfortunates,  not  only  for  their  loss,  but  also 
for  the  cudgelling.  To  increase  my  misfortune,  the  Chinese 
'  pilot  had  remained  on  the  spot  when  I  concealed  my  effects 
in  the  stone-house  on  the  day  of  my  flight.  My  trunk  had 
become  an  object  of  affection  to  liLs  lituit,  and  previous  to 
flying  iimisclf,  he  wanted  to  have  a  last  peep  into  it ;  and  on 
my  return,  my  watch,  a  silver  cup,  a  compass,  and  a  pair  of 
scissors,  were  missing. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  accumulation  of  obstacles,  I  still 
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thought  of  Sisan.  The  refizsal  of  all  parties  to  aooompaii j 
me  obliged  me,  hoveyer,  to  forego  thia  jouiney — one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  my  voyage— -and  to-Tetum  to  my  station 

at  Aslieho.  I  aiiivcd  there  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  ninth 
month,  nine  montlis  after  my  departure.  I  only  brought 
back  with  me  skin  and  bones ;  more  than  two  hundred  and 
forty  taels  had  been  expended  on  the  journey ;  I  had  sold 
my  clothes  and  even  lost  my  broTiary. 

Thronghout,  I  was  taken  for  »  RnssiaiL.  Eussians 
frequently  make  their  appearance  among  the  Kilimi  and 
'  Long-hair/  mth  whom  they  carry  on  trade.  I  have  seen 
with  these  tribes  varions  objects  of  European  origin,  such  as 
pots,  hatchets,  knives,  buttons,  playuig- cards,  and  even  a 
silver  coin  of  recent  date,  which  they  had  obtained  in  this 
way.  At  Pnlo  I  was  told  that  in  April  1850  several 
Kfissians  had  come  to  select  the  site  for  building  a  town. 
Six  days  after  I  had  left  the  Kilimi  village  of  Heng-kong-ta, 
on  my  return  to  Puln,  a  boat  with  seven  Kussians  arrived 
there.  Had  the  difficulty  of  ascending  the  river  not  detained 
them,  they  would  have  met  me  at  that  place.  Kilimi,  Long- 
hair and  Chinese,  aU  assert,  that  the  Russians  are  going  to 
build  a  town  and  take  possession  of  the  country.  May  not 
Divine  providence  have  appointed  them  to  open  to  us  the 
islands  north  ol  .Japan  r* 

"  A  few  words  now  on  the  chances  of  success  which  these 
regions  oll'er  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Between 
Asheho  and  Sansin,  few  families  are  met  with;  there  are 
only  soldiers  and  vagabonds,  whose  life  is  passed  in  gambling, 
in  orgies,  in  excesses  of  the  most  disgracefdl  debauchery. 
Sansin,  with  its  environs,  is  a  second  Sodom. 

"The  Yupitatze  of  the  TTsuri  are  big  children,  affiible 
and  hospitable ;  but  unfortunately  they  have  adopted'  the 
vices  of  the  Chinese  with  whom  they  are  conatantly  in 
contact.  Their  superstition  on  commencing  the  res])eetive 
seasons  for  hunting  and  fishing,  as  well  as  their  long  and 
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frequent  journeyings,  present  obstacles  which  thd  misaionary 
would  find  it  difficult  to  snrmoiint. 

**The  Yupit  atze  of  the  Amiu*  are  gross,  more  cruel,  and 
addicted  to  drink. 

"  The  Long-hair  and  Kilimi  surpass  all  other  tribes  in 
ferocity,  lust  of  plunder  and  thirst  lor  blood,  especially  when 
they  are  drunks  which  happens  every  day.  A  missionary 
desirous  of  conyerting  them  would  be  sure  of  much  sufienng : 
bat  if  the  difficulties  are  great,  the  power  of  God  is  still 
greater.  Courage,  therefore,  and  confidence !  The  blood  of 
the  righteous  which  the  ungrateful  earth  has  drunk,  calls  for 
mercy  towards  it ;  it  renders  it  fertile  and  makes  it  bring 
forth  fruits  of  salvatiou. 

"  I  have  stated  to  your  lordships  the  reasons  which  pre- 
vented my  going  to  Sisan.  But  I  will  at  least  give  the 
result  of  the  inquiries  I  have  made  respecting  it.  The 
Chinese  barges  which  descend  the  Amur  to  the  sea  never 
visit  Sisan,  which  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
strait  whidi  they  dare  not  cross.  The  more  hardy  Yupi- 
tatze  however  go  there  annually.  They  depart  in  tiie  fifth 
moon,  pass  the  winter  on  the  island  hunting  or  trading,  and 
return  in  the  spring  of  the  following  yc-dv.  Their  cargoes 
consist  of  millet,  spirits  and  silks,  wliiuh  tlicy  exchange  for 
furs.  A  Long-hair  of  Heng-kong-ta  proposed  to  take  nio 
there  in  the  following  year,  and  a  similar  offer  was  made  to 
me  by  a  merchant  of  Sansin.  The  shortest  route  would  be 
to  leave  the  Amur  at  Cha-She,  sixty  leagues  above  Pulo. 
The  country  thence  to  the  sea  may  be  traversed  in  sledges 
in  four  days,  and  another  day,  with  a  favourable  wind^  would 
suffice  to  cross  the  strait. 

"  From  ali  information  Sisau  appears  to  be  identical  with 
the  island  of  Karaftu  or  Tarakai,  half  of  which  is  subject  to 
Japan,  and  for  this  reason  the  Chinese  call  it  indifferently 
Sisan  or  Shepen  (Japan)." 

Aflter  his  return,  M.  Yenault  renuiined  at  Asheho.  In 
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1852  he  remoTed  to  Girm  with  ihe  int^tion  of  building  an 
oratozy.  He  was,  howeror,  denounced  hy  Pagans,  and 
liad  to  fly  for  hiB  life.  Christiana  of  both  sexes  were  taken 
to  prison  in  chains,  but  were  subsequently  all  ransomed  on 

the  payment  of  £130. 

In  1856  tlie  Roman  Catholics  liad  six.  cliapels  and  several 
oratories  in  southc^rn  Manchuria.  The  number  of  converts 
is  stated  to  haTe  been  5000  souls.  Tlie  cliaj>els  arc  con- 
structed in  the  Chinese  stylo,  but  with  Gothic  windows,  doors, 
and  portals.  The  interior  is  ornamented  as  far  as  their 
means  and  other  circumstances  permit^  and  it  is  these  out* 
ward  forms,  ihis  aj^peal  to  the  senses  of  the  people,  to  which 

we  must  mainly  ascribe  the  success  of  the  Komish 

•  •  • 
miBsionanes. 
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XI. 

RECENT  mSTOBY  OF  THE  AMUR. 

It  was  not  long  after  tho  treaty  of  Nerchinak,  by  wliich 
Russia  bad  oeded  to  Obina  bier  zigbts  to  tbe  Amur^  wbea  tbe 
advantages  wbiob  migbt  aoeraa  to  tbe  dsveLopment  of 
Sibetia  generally,  and  to  tbe  settiLeflOientB  cm  ishe  Padfie  in 
partionlar,  began  to  be  reoognised.  MiSlIer,  tbe  bistoriaa, 
was  the  first  to  point  out  in  1741  how  desirable  it  would 
be  to  acquire  the  right  of  freely  navigating  the  Amur, 
and  to  send  down  it  the  provisions  for  the  settlements 
in  Kamchatka.  In  addi^ou  to  this,  Ohirikof,  the  com- 
panion of  Bering,  advocated  in  1746  tbe  establishment  of 
a  post  at  its  moutb.  Tbe  sobject  was  again  broaxsbed  in 
1753  by  Myetlef,  then  GoTemor  of  Siberia,  wbo  banded  in  a 
project  for  proYiBuming  tbe  Pacifio  settlemenisby  way  of  tbe 
Amur.  In  1806  Krusensteni  proposed  to  oocnpy  Aniwa 
Bay  at  the  soutlicrii  extremity  of  Sakhalin,  of  course  as  a 
8t«pping-stone  to  further  acquisitions  on  the  coast  oi  Aian- 
churia;  and  in  the  following  year  a  Russian  Lieutenant, 
Chwostof,  actually  took  possession  of  the  bay  in  the  nan^  of 
the  Emperor  by  distributing  some  medals  and  proclamations 
among  tbe  natiye  obiefe.  Thia  proceeding  bowever  was 
disavowed  by  tbe  goTsniment.  At  about  tiie  same  time 
GcloykuL  went  on  amission  to  Pe]png,  wbere  be  was  ordered 
to  treat  for  free  navigation  of  tbe  Amur,  or  at  aU  efvents  to 
gain  permission  annually  to  send  a  few  ships  with  proTifflons 
down  the  river.  But  the  Chinese  were  unwilling  to  make 
any  concession  whatever.  To  coerce  them,  Kornilof,  the 
governor  of  Irkutsk  proposed  to  make  a  hostile  demonstration 
by  eoDstruoting  an  Amor  flotilla  of  gunboats.  Again  in  1S16, 
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Shemfilin  oi  ike  Hiuso-American  Gompaiiy  spoke  yeiy  fireely 
on  the  adyantagea  Russia  would  derive  hj  again  occupying 
the  Amur.  He  states  that  14,000  to  15,000  pack-lioises  are 
required  every  year  to  carry  the  neoeasarj-  provisions  for  the 

settlements  on  the  I*acific,  at  an  expense  of  fifty-eight  to 
sevciit}  -^('von  shillings  per  cwt,  lor  every  six  hundred  luul 
sixty  miles  transport.  The  priee  of  flour  at  Karaehatka  con- 
sequently amounted  to  thirty-six  rubles  a  cwt.*  »StiiL  more 
recently  the  opinion  appeared  to  gain  grmmrl  in  Siberia  that 
llussia  would  again  occupy  the  Amur,  and  a  fur-trader  at  Udsk, 
who  had  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  small  brass  crosses,  effected 
a  rapid  sale  by  working  upon  the  fears  of  the  natives.  He 
told  them  that  a  Kussian  ship  would  ascend  the  Amur,  and 
all  those  not  wearing  crosses  would  then  be  put  to  death. 
This  happened  in  1830,  and  we  can  scared}-  believe  the 
statement  of  this  merchant  to  have  been  entiicly  a  fabrica- 
tion. Middendorf's  journey  in  1814  along  the  suppoBCtl 
Rentier,  though  not  of  a  poKtical  character,  and  undertaJ^en 
in  opposition  to  the  express  orders  of  the  Acad^y,  never- 
theless served  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  home  authorities 
to  the  regions  of  the  Amur.  AnofJier  sign  of  the  interest 
taken  in  the  Amur  was  evinced  by  the  publication  in  Russian 
papers,  including  several  govemm^t  organs,  of  numeroiis 
accounts  of  early  Russian  adventure  on  the  Amur. 

When  therefore  Count  K^ikolus  Muravief  became  governor 
of  Eci&tcrn  Siberia  in  1817,  one  of  the  hrst  acts  of  his 
government  was  to  send  an  officer  with  four  Cossacks  down 
the  Amur.  Vaganof,  the  companion  of  Middendorf,  was 
entrusted  with  this  task.  He  left  TJst  Strelka  in  the  spring 
of  1848,  but  since  then  no  tidings  have  arrived  hem  him, 
and  he  probably  fell  by  the  band  of  some  natives  or  was 
drowned.  The  Cfhinese  firontier  autiiorities  were  applied  to, 
and  his  surrender  demanded  on  the  allegation  of  his  being  a 

In  1852  a  cow  cost  eleven  pounds,  a  fowl  twenty-five  shiUiogs,  i* 
pouiid  of  flour  eightpeuce-halfpenn/,  a  pouud  of  moat  sixpeuoe* 
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desertery  bat  they  pleaded  ignoranoe.  The  fitte  of  this 
pioneer  did  not  however  stop  the  preparations  to  obtain  a 
footing  on  the  Amur. 

Miira^dcf,  as  a  second  preliminary  stop,  gave  orders  to 
explore  tlie  coasts  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Amur.    These  preparations,  it  was  also  believed,  might  be 
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the  means  of  securing  to  Russia  part  of  the  whale  fishery  in 
the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  which  was  being  earned  on  by 
Americans,  English,  French,  and  even  Germans,  to  the 
entire  ezdnsion  of  Bnssians.   Captain,  now  Rear-Admiral 
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l^fevikkoi  left  Xronsfeadt  in  the  Baikal  in  1848,  and  aeYeral 
o£B,oer8  of  ihe  Biuno-American  Company  were  plaoed  under 
his  oidera  wihen  he  arrived  out  there.  laeut.  GbiTrilof  of  the 
Oonstantine  had  in  the  year  previous  explored  the  Inman 

of  tlic  Amur,  Capt.  Poplonski  and  Lieut.  Sa\iii  laid  do'^ra 
the  coast  of  the  Shantar  islands.  Lieut.  Orlof  of  the  Ruaso- 
Ainerican  Company  continued  the  survey  in  a  boat  towards  tho 
Annu*,  and  on  the  day  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  he  discovered  the 
Bay  of  Fortune  (Chastnia),  where  lie  founded  the  post  Petrov- 
skoi  to  serye  aa  a  winter  station.  The  poaition  of  this  post  was 
however  very  hodly  ehosen;  it  was  scarcely  accessihle  to 
ships,  and  was  Bubsequenily  abandoned  as  useless. 

In  1850  liieut.  Orlof  entered  ilie  mouth  of  the  Amur.'* 
At  that  time  the  report  was  spread  grTi  i.ilIy  among  the 
natives,  even  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
that  the  Russians  were  coming  with  a  large  army  to  occupy 
the  coimtry.  Orlof  sent  a  boat  up  the  river  to  select  a  site 
for  a  town,  and  in  1851  Nikolayevsk  and  Mariinsk  were 
founded  by  Capt.  Nevilskoi  to  serve  as  trading  posts  of  the 
Russo- American  CSompany.  Bussia  had  thus  got  a  footing 
on  i^e  Lower  Amur.  In  the  following  year,  1852,  no  pro- 
gress appears  to  have  been  made  on  the  Amur  itself;  but  a 
detachment  was  sent  from  Ayan  permanently  to  occupy  the 
island  of  Urup,  one  of  the  Kuriles  to  which  the  Japanese 
preferred  a  claim,  though  L'rup  was  not  occupied  by  them, 
whereas  it  was  occasionally  \'isitcd  by  Russian  hunters. 
Lieut.  Bashnak  discovered  Port  Imperial  (Barraoouta  Bay) 
on  the  coast  of  Manchuria. 

In  1853  Alexandrovsk  post  in  Castries  Bay,  and  Konstan- 
tinovak  in  Port  Imperial  were  founded.  In  the  automn 
Admiral  Putiatin,  who  was  tiien  staying  in  Japan  with  the 
Pallas,  Olivutzu,  Ybstok  and  Menshikof,  despatched  Captain 

In  the  same  year  a  Russian  chapel  was  built  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Bureya  and  Niman,  near  one  of  the  Chisese  frontier  muka  dia- 
covered  by  Middendorf. 
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Kimsky-Korsakof  of  the  Vo8tok°  steamer  to  the  Amur,  where 
he  wintered.  In  October  Major  Busse  with  one  himdred 
and  fifty  men  occupied  Aniwa  Bay,  where  the  post  of  Mum^ 
vief  was  os(abUBlied»  and  a  small  detaohiiient  yna  sent  to 
Jhd,  OIL  the  west  coast  of  Sakhalin,  a  place  where  oools  toe 
ftfund. 

1854-5. 

The  year  1 854  i'h  specially  romarkublc  in  the  history  of 
the  Amur  for  the  tirst  militaiy  expedition  under  the  personal 
conduct  of  General  Muravief  descending  it  from  the  Trans- 
baikal  pFoviiioes.  Eussia  had  at  that  time  in  the  Faoifio 
three  frigates  (the  Pallas,  Diana  and  Aurora),  and  seyetal 
smaller  yesads,  and  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  hostalitifis 
between  Buasia  and  tihe  Western  Powers,  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  the  vessels  might  be  left  in  want  of  the  necessary 
proviBioTis.  The  Russian  settlements  in  the  Pacific  them- 
selves depended  at  that  time  upon  a  foreign  supply,  and  the 
only  feasible  plan  was  to  send  the  provisions  from  Liberia 
down  the  Amur.  Muravief  easily  gained  the  consent  of  his 
own  government  to  that  dedsiTe  step.  That  of  tiie  Chinese 
authorities  was  asked  for,  but  neither  the  governor  at  Mai* 
machin  (Eiakhta),  nor  the  vice-king  at  Urga  could  grant  it 
without  reference  to  Peking.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
answer  which  woidd  have  been  returned  had  the  decision  of 
the  Peking  government  been  waited  for.  ^Moreover,  no  time 
was  to  be  lost,  and  ha\  ing  completed  his  preparations  Mu- 
ravief started  with  his  expedition,  and  entered  the  territory 
of  a  neighbouring  state,  with  whom  Russia  was  at  peace  at 
that  time.  We  will  not  pause  here  to  inquire  in  how  far 
Busaaa  was  justified  in  that  step.  Supplies  were  urgently 
required  on  the  Loww  Amur,  and  "necessity  has  no  law.'' 

Muravief  left  Shilmsk  on  the  27th  May  in  the  steamer 

*  This  steamer  was  purchased  in  England,  and  left  Sonthttmpton  in 
Jsnnszy  18fi3  in  company  mth  the  Pallas  frigate^  coromanded  by 
AdmiialBitittitt. 
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Argon  (the  maolimery  of  wHoh  bad  been  oonstructed  at 
Fetroysk),  fifty  barges  and  numerous  rafts.  He  was  escorted 

by  a  battalion  of  infantry  of  the  line  and  some  Cossacks,  in 
all  a  tliousiind  men,  with  several  guns.  In  Lis  suite  were 
Permikin,  Anosof  and  Gerstfeldt,  entrusted  with  a  scientific 
mission  by  the  Siberian  branch  of  the  Jtlussian  Geographical 
Society,  Lieut.  Popof  of  the  Topographical  Corps  who 
made  a  sketch  survey  of  the  river,  Gapts.  Sverbeef  and 
Bibikofl  Most  of  tbese  gentlemen  bave  published  accounts 
of  this  journey/   On  the  7th  June  the  expedition  anchored 


VIEW  OF  AiotrN. 

off  Amba  fcJakhalin,  the  first  Manchu  village,  and  several 
ofi&cers  crossed  over  and  landed,  but  excepting  several  old 
men  and  threa  younger  ones  the  inhabitants  had  fled  to  the 
neighbouring  town.  The  young  Hanchu,  however,  soon  got 
on  a  friendly  footing,  and  returned  the  visit  of  the  Bussians 

A  Eermikin's  Description  of  the  Siver  Amur  in  Memdm  oiiilm  Ibe- 
rian branch  of  the  Russ.  Geog.  Soc^  vol.  ii. ;  Anosof  s  Geological  Sketch 
of  the  River  Amur,  with  map,  ihid.  vol.  i. ;  Sverbeefs  Description  of  the 
Governor-General's  Voyage  clo\m  the  Amur,  ibid.  vol.  iii. ;  Permikin^i 
aad  Anosof  a  Deacription  of  the  Amur,  in  the  Yiestnik, 
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on  boaid  their  barges  where  they  receiTed  a  few  small  pre- 
sents.    On  tlie  following  day  at  ten  o'clock  in  tlie  morning', 
tlic  expedition  arrived  at  Aigim.     The  steamer  anchored 
close  to  the  town,  and  the  harges  and  rafts  formed  a  line  on 
the  opposite  bank.    In  tho  "port"  were  seen  thirt\--flvc 
Chinese  junks,  each  of  five  or  six  tons  burthen.  Several 
members  of  the  eoq^editioxi  landed  and  were  receiTed  by  the 
goyemor  and  ihree  other  fimctioiiaries  and  inyited  to  enter 
a  tent  pitched  dose  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  whole 
garrison  was  drawn  up  near  ihe  tent,  in  all  about  1000  men 
miserably  armed.    Most  of  them  carried  a  pole  blackened  ut 
the  top  to  represent  a  lanee ;  a  few  only  had  matchlocks,  and 
by  far  the  greater  number  bows  and  qidvers  slung  across 
the  back.   In  rear  of  the  troops  stood  some  guns  mounted 
on  clumsy  red  carriages  of  very  rough  workmanship,  and 
protected  against  sun  and  rain  by  a  conical  birch-bark  roof 
also  painted  red.   A  man  holding  a  match,  or  perhaps  only 
a  stick  bladcened  at  the  top,  stood  beside  each  gon.  Evi- 
denlily  the  Chinese  in  that  quarter  had  made  no  progress, 
during  the  last  two  centuries.    Soldiers  as  well  as  other 
people  curiously  pressed  into  the  tent  whilst  the  palaver  was 
going  on  there,  and  it  was  necessary  to  drive  tliem  out  with 
sticks.    Adniittanrc  to  the  town  was  refused,  the  governor 
alleging  he  could  not  grant  it  without  superior  orders  from 
Peking,  otherwise  he  would  expose  himself  to  ihe  whole 
seventy  of  ihe  laws  prohibiting  Ihe  entrance  of  strangers. 
Knravief  not  thinking  it  desirable  to  provoke  any  ill  feeling» 
re-embarked  and  continued  his  journey  down  the  river.  On 
the  27th  June  he  arrived  at  Mariinsk,  and  with  part  of  his 
retinue  he  returned  by  way  of  Ayan  to  Irkutsk.  Pemiikin 
left  Mariinsk  on  the  2nd  July  in  a  boat  with  five  rowers, 
and  after  seven  days  arrived  at  J^^ikolayev8k.    Ueavy  rains 
detained  ^i"'  here  for  two  days,  when  he  continued  his 
journey  to  Petrovsk  whence  ihe  schooner  Yostok  took  him 
to  Ayan.  MuraTief  hastened  from  Mariinsk  to  Port  Imperial 
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where  be  met  Admiral  Potiatiii  of  tlie  Pallae.  Neifher  the 
PaUflfly  nor  the  Diana,  whicli  arriyed  sabsequently,  could 
enter  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  and  proceeded  th^fore  to 

Cape  Lazaref  to  take  in  the  provisions  intended  for  them. 

The  commencement  of  a  scientific  exploration  had  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  attached  to  Mmavief's  expedition. 
In  the  same  year  however  two  other  gentlemen  arrived  on  the 
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Amur ;  we  allude  to  the  naturalists  Leopold  von  Schrenck 
and  Charles  Maximowicz,  the  former  of  whom  directed  his 
special  attention  to  the  animal  world,  whilst  the  latter  in- 
vestigated the  botany  of  the  new  territories.  Leopold  van 
Scbrenok  bad  been  attached  at  the  instance  of  the  Bnssian 
Academy  to  the  frigate  Angora,  wbidi  left  Kronstadt  on  the 
2nd  Sept.  1853.  She  arrived  on  the  Ifith  April  1854  at 
Callao,  where  she  found  at  anchor  four  French  and  English 
frigates  awaiting  the  official  news  of  the  declaration  of  war. 
Without  delay  she  continued  her  vo}'agM^,  crossed  the  Pacific 
with  a  favourable  wind,  but  on  arriving  near  the  southern 
Kmnles  contrary  winds  and  the  health  of  the  crew  compelled 
her  to  pat  in  at  Petropavlovak,  Kamohatka»  30th  June. 
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Schrenok  was  here  traosfefred  to  tbe  OHviiistt,  Oapt»  Naannof , 

which  was  sent  by  the  governor  to  Castries  Bay.  On  the 
6tli  August  he  put  into  Port  Imperial,  where  the  garrison  at 
that  time  consisted  of  eleven  men  only,  and  he  arrived  on 
the  11th  at  Castries  Bay.  The  Olivutzu  remained  here,  but 
Schrenck  was  enabled  to  continue  his  journey  to  the  Amur  on 
the  steamer  Yostok  which  had  just  oome  in  with  coaU  i&om 
Cape  Bui,  At  Cape  Lasaref  he  found  at  anohor  the  fiigates 
Diana  and  Pallasi  which  owing  to  the  shallow  water  could 
not  get  forther.  Mazimowiex,  who  was  on  hoard  the  former, 
joined  Schrenck  on  the  Vostok,  and  after  running  u^oimd 
several  times  both  reached  Nikolayevsk  on  the  IStb  August. 
Maximo wicz  had  been  attached  as  Botanist  to  tliu  J)iana 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  plants  for  the  Imperial  Botanical 
Gardens  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  Diana  arrived  at  Castries 
Bay  on  the  23id  July  1864,  and  owing  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  fihip.  The  time  up  to 
his  leaving  Castries  Bay,  6tii  August,  was  spent  in  botanical 
excursions.  Sohrenok  wintered  at  l^ikblayersk,  but  Has* 
imowicz  continued  his  journey  on  tiie  19th  Sept^ber  to 
Mariinsk,  where  he  staid  during  the  winter,  and  in  October 
made  an  excursion  to  Castries  Bay  to  explore  the  marine 
flora. 

The  Pallas  not  proving  any  longer  sea-worthy  had  her 
g^uns  taken  out  at  Cape  Lazaref,  and  was  then  sent  to  Port 
Imperial  and  burnt  in  the  following  spring,  the  small  detach* 
ment  left  to  guard  her  returning  by  land  to  Mariinsk.  The 
Diana  with  Admiral  Putiatin  went  to  Japan. 

At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilitieB  in  1854,  the 
strength  of  the  Russians  on  the  iViuur  was  very  inconsidera- 
ble. The  post  Muravief  in  Aiiiwa  Bay  had  been  abandoned, 
the  garrison  proceeding  to  the  Amur;  and  the  place  was  again 
occupied  by  the  Japanese.  Konstantinovsk  in  Port  Imperial 
was  guarded  by  a  few  men  only.  Alexandrovsk  in  Castries 
Bay  had  also  been  eracuated.   On  the  Amur  itself  Kiko- 
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layevsk  and  MariinBk  abne  were  occupied ;  bnt  the  garrison 
of  both  certainly  did  not  exceed  1000  men.   Petrovak,  a 

block-house,  on  Fortune  Bay,  north  of  the  Amur,  still 
existed,  but  was  not  capable  of  offering  the  least  resistance. 
The  militaiy  .strength  oi'  Russia  had  been  concentrated  at 
Petropavlovsk,  and  reinforcements  had  been  sent  there  by 
the  Olivutzu  from  Castries  Bay.  The  naval  forces  were 
equally  insignificant.  The  Diana  frigate  lay  at  Simoda  in 
Japan ;  the  Pallas*  sixty,  a  hulk  in  Port  Imperial.  At  Petro- 
pavloYsk  were  the  Aurora  Mgate»  forfy«four,  the  atore-ahip, 
Bvina,  t^  and  the  transports  Baikal,  four,  and  Irtish,  six 
guns.  The  Okhotsk  brig,  six,  of  the  Russo- American  Com- 
pany was  stationed  ut  ^Vyaii,  and  at  tlu'  latter  part  of  the 
year  was  drawn  ashore  at  Petrovsk  to  undergo  repairs. 
Some  other  vessels  of  the  Company,  the  Constaiitine,  Tui-ko, 
Kodiak,  Menshikof,  were  afioat  in  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  but 
not  being  armed  no  account  need  be  taken  of  them. 

The  allies  were  mustering  their  forces  on  the  American 
coast  On  the  7th  May,  the  Yira^  arrived  at  Oallao  with 
ofB^dalnewB  of  the  dedaration  of  war,  but  did  not  leave  before 
the  17th  May,  allowing  ample  time  to  the  frigates  Aurora 
and  Diana  to  reach  a  place  of  shelter.  The  Artemise  uiid 
Aiuphitrite,  twenty-five,  liaving  been  sent  to  California,  the 
allied  squadron  had  the  following  stieugth : — 

English — President,  frigate    .  50  guns.  Admiral  Price. 

Pique  „        .  40  „ 

Virago,  steamer      .    G  „ 

Obligado,  brig    .    .12  „ 
French — Forte,  frigate    .    .60    „  Admiral  Feb vTier 

Eurydice,  corvette  .  22   „  l>espoiiites, 

A  total  of  ^ix  vessels,  with  one  hundred  and  ninety  guns 
and  about  2000  men,  and  including  but  one  miserable 
steamer,  of  two  himdred  and  twenty  horse  power.  On  the 
28th  August  this  squadron  arrived  off  Petropavkmik.  The 
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ships  were  painted  black  to  conceal  tbeir  strength.  In  the 
afternoon  Adihiral  Price  reconnoitred  the  fort  on  board  the 

Virago.  Tlie  llussians  had  made  ampU;  prepiii-atioiis  for  a 
vigorous  defeucc.  The  nine  batteries  of  the  place  nioimted 
fifty-two  guns  of  heavy  calibre/  and  the  Aurora  and  Dvina 
were  moored  behind  a  spit  of  land  in  a  rather  disadvantageous 
position,  their  broadsides  facing  the  harbour.  The  Eussian 
gauison,  including  ships'  crews,  was  less  than  eight  hundred 
men.  The  odds  certaioly  were  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and 
considering  the  weight  of  their  aimaments  they  had  a 
chance  of  success.  On  the  following  day  the  squadron  was 
just  moving  in  to  commence  the  attack,  when  the  suicide  of 
Admiral  Price,  committed,  it  would  appear,  in  a  temporary 
fit  of  despondency,  put  a  sudden  stoiD  to  further  proeeeilings. 
The  command  now  devolved  upon  the  I'rench  Admiral,  a 
very  old  and  infirm  officer. 

On  the  1st  September,  the  Virago  towed  in  the  President, 
fifly,  Forte,  sixty,  and  Pique,  forty,  but  notwithstanding  the 
calm  she  could  scarely  get  ahead,  and  dropped  the  frigates 
much  further  firam  the  Eussian  batteries  than  was  desirable. 
A  small  battery  of  three  guns  was  however  soon  silenced,  and 
the  guns  spiked  by  a  landing  party.  The  circular  five-gim 
battery  on  biiakoi  I'oint  was  also  .silenced  for  that  day.  The 
eleven-gun  battery  on  the  spit  of  land  behind  which  were 
moored  the  Bussian  vessels,  proved  more  troublesome,  but 
after  a  time  also  ceased  her  fire.  In  the  evening  the  AUied 
ships  were  hauled  out  of  range  of  the  enemy's  guns. 

On  the  following  day,  tiie  2nd  September,  Admiral  Price 
was  buried  in  a  sequestered  spot  of  the  bay.  A  stormy  war- 
council  was  held  at  night,  and  it  was  resolved  to  take  the 
place  by  assault,  a  scheme  opposed  by  the  timid  French 
Admii'al.  Simday  the  3rd  September  was  passed  in  prepara- 
tions. On  Monday  a  landing  party  of  seven  hundred  men^ 

•  Four  Paizlum  guns,  the  others  tlurl74ix  and  twenty-four  ponndon. 
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four  hundxed  and  twenty  English  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty  Frenoh— were  placed  on  board  theViragO)  which 

again  towed  in  the  President  and  Forte.  The  frigates  took 
up  their  positions  six  hundred  yards  in  t'luiii  oi  1\n  o  batteries 
of  seven  and  five  guns  respectively,  and  having  silenced 
them  the  landing  party  was  disembarked  imder  the  direction 
of  Captain.  Parker,  'R.N,  It  was  found  impossible  to  restrain 
the  men,  and  withoot  any  order  they  acrambled  up  a  hill 
overgrown  with  hnuhwood  where  they  oould  not  dbtingiuuih 
fijendi  from  £m8.  Aniyed  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  Bnssiaii 
battery  of  two  gnna  opened  fire  upon  them  and  in  indescrib- 
able confusion  they  fled  towards  the  sea.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  guns  of  the  Virago,  which  daringly  appruuclied  to 
within  u  few  yards  of  the  coast,  the  loss  would  have  been 
more  considerable.  That  of  the  English  was  one  officer  and 
twenty-five  men  killed,  eight  officers  and  seventy-three  men 
wounded.  The  French  had  three  officers  killed  and  five 
wounded.  The  Bussiana  took  two  prisoners  also.  On  the 
dth  tiie  MUn  were  buried  in  Tarenski  Bay,  and  on  the  6th 
the  squadron  left.  On  getting  outside  two  strange  sails 
appeared  in  sight,  and  tipned  out  to  be  the  Anadir  schooner 
•with  pro\idiuiiS  for  Fetropavlovsk,  and  the  Sitka  of  the 
R\isso-Ainei-ican  Company,  of  seven  hundred  tons,  with 
military  stores  from  Ayau.  Both  were  taken  and  the  fonner 
burned. 

The  English  went  to  Vancouver,  the  French  to  California, 
whence  dispatches  were  -sent  to  Europe,  which  arrived  there 
at  the  end  of  1854.  Admirals  Bruce  and  Fooznichon  were 
appointed  to  succeed  Afliwiralif  Price  and  Febvrier  Des- 
pointes.  The  latter  officer  however  died  on  the  5th  March 
off  CaUao.  Beinforcements  were  promised,  and  imperative 
orders  were  given  to  take  Fetropavlovsk.  The  Russians  at 
that  place  were  fui'ther  reinforced  by  the  01i^'utzu  from 
Castries  Bay,  and  the  Kodiak,  which  had  been  staying  at 
Bokberesh  on  the  west  coast  of  Kamchatka.  They  strengtJi- 
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ened  their  fintifioatioiiB  still  more  and  repaired  the  damage 
dmie;  Imt  en  the  17ili  Hareb  oiden  arxiyed  tram  St  Peters- 
burg to  abandon  the  place.   The  guns  and  ammunitioxi  were 

at  once  put  on  board  the  ships,  a  passage  was  cut  through 
the  ice,  and  they  left  on  the  17th  April  1855,  and  safely 
reached  Castries  Bay. 

1855-6, 

Gonsideirable  activity  was  displayed  by  Biuaa  in  1855. 
Three  more  ezpeditioDa  left  Shillrinak  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  conveyed  down  the  mer  altogeiiher  three  thousand 
soldiers,  fire  bimdred  ColonistSi  with  cattle,  horses,  pro- 
yisions,  agricidtnral  implements,  and  military  stores.  Gen. 
Miiravief  himself  accompanied  the  first  of  these  expeditions, 
which  started  in  May.  The  Chinese  wore  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  liussians,  and  con- 
tented thcmselyefi  with  care&dly  taking  note  of  the  Russian 
barges  floating  past.  For  as  yet  Bussia  had  not  attempted 
to  make  any  settlement  on  the  upper  or  middle  part  of  the 
xiw,  the  presence  of  the  allied  fleets  in  the  Pacific  render- 
ing it  necessary  to  assemble  as  great  a  force  as  possiUe  on 
the  Lower  Amor,  in  case  any  attempt  ahovld  be  made  to  land. 
The  Chinese,  howeyer,  took  some  notice  of  the  doings  of 
Russia,  and  in  July  some  Mandarins  on  four  junks  came  to 
Nikolaycvpk  to  negociate  about  the  boundaries,  but  not  being 
of  sufficient  rank  G^eneral  Murayief  refused  to  treat  with 
them/ 

Gerstfeldt,  in  August  1S55,  remarks  upon  I3ie  progress 
made  on  the  lower  Amur.  Mariinsk,  which  in  the  preceding 
year  consisted  of  two  log-bonses  only,  now  extended  for  some 
distance  along  tbe  bank  of  the  riyer,  and  was  defended  by 

^  According  to  aQOther  authority,  these  Mandarms  came  to  protest 
against  the  ooonpslion  of  the  Amur ;  tluir  attention,  however,  was 
drawn  to  the  guns  and  militaxy  fitMroes  assembledi  and  they  left  their 
purpose  anattwned. 
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two  batteries.  A  considezaUe  part  of  tlie  forest  had  been 
cleared  and  a  ''park"  laid  out  for  the  enjoymezit  of  the 
inhabitants.'  This  ieland  of  Suchi,  where  in  former  tames 
stood  Eoaogorski,  was  occnpied  by  a  Cossack  Tillage,  sur- 
rounded by  "  gardens,  fields  and  meadows.**  The  villages 
of  Irkutskoi,  JiogorocLskoi  and  Mikliailovsk  liad  boen  founded 
in  the  summer  by  colonists  who  caiiio  down  the  river,  and 
who  were  engaged  there  ploughing  the  fields.  Their  houses 
had  already  been  built.  Progress  was  however  most  ap- 
parent at  Nikolaycvsk.  The  population  had  been  largely 
increased  by  the  arriyal  of  the  garrison  of  PetrqpayloYsk, 
and  instead  of  ten  houses  there  were  now  one  hundred  and 
fitfy.  There  was  a  dub-hoase,  with  ball-room,  dining  and 
reading-room,***  a  warm  bath  and  two  schools,  and  the  town 
was  defended  by  three  batteries  mounting  sixty  guns.  In 
the  harbour  might  be  seen  the  schooner  ijiinaii,  facetiously 
called  the  "  Grandfather"  of  the  Russian  Na^T  oi  the  limur, 
the  first  vessel  built  by  Peter  the  Great  haying  been  called 
"  Grandmother."  The  vessels  escaped  ham  PetropavloYsk 
were  lying  in  the  winter-harbour. 

Castries  Bay  had  been  re-oocupied  in  June,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  four  badly  built  huts,  a  convenient  summer  camp  for 
fiye  hundred  men,  and  a  winter  camp  consisting  of  six  large 
and  several  small  log  houses  were  completed  in  tlie  course  of 
the  year.  A  small  detachment  was  still  stationed  at  Port 
Imperial  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Kusnezof,  but  in 
January  1856  the  post  was  abandoned,  and  the  garrison  fell 
back  upon  Mariinsk. 

The  operations  of  the  aUied  fleets  in  the  Pacific  in  1855 
were  on  a  much  more  extended  scale  than  in  the  year, 
preceding,  but  the  results  were  equally  insignificant.  One 
squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Bruce,  operated  in  the  sea 

8  The  neighhoTiring  village  of  Kidzi  was  purchased  from  the  Olcbai 

and  settled  by  a  battalion  of  infantry  of  the  line. 

^  Mr.  Gerstfeldt  is  fond  of  using  high-flown  language. 
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of  Okhotsk;  mid  a  seooad,  oominanded  by  Adnuial  Sir 
.James  Stirling,  in  the  South.   It  may  be  piesumption  in  a 
oiyilifloi  to  offer  any  comments  on  naTsl  operations,  but  we 

cannot  liclp  thinking  that  a  ilcet  of  seventeen  vessels  ought 
to  have  been  sulReient  to  blockacle  the  northern  and  southern 
entrances  of  the  Amur,  had  it  even  been  found  injudicious  to 
attack  the  Russian  stations  on  the  Lower  Amur.  This 
attempt,  indeed,  might  have  been  attended  with  considerable 
loss  of  life,  without  leading  to  any  conunensuiate  benefit. 
The  nayal  force  of  the  Bussians  was  utterly  insignificant) 
and,  as  at  Sebastopol,  did  not  dare  to  show  its  face.  The 
Diana  Mgate  bad  been  wrecked  in  Simoda  Bay ;  the  Pallas, 
was  lying  a  hulk  in  Port  Lnpeiial ;  and  of  vessels  actually 
in  a  position  to  sliow  tight  there  were  but  seven,  the  frigate 
Aurora,  forty-four ;  the  corvette  Olivutzu,  twenty ;  the 
transports  Baikal,  six ;  Bvina,  ten ;  and  Irtish,  six ;  the 
small  steamer  Yostok,  four;  and  the  cutter  Kodiak. 
The  few  TesBeLs  of  the  Russo- American  Company  were  glad 
to  find  a  refuge  in  the  neutralized^  territories  of  ITorth- 
westem*  America.  On  the  other  band  the  Allies  had  at  Ibeir 
disposal  fiye  steamers  and  twelve  sailing  yessels,  viz. 
English :  the  steamers  Hornet,  seventeen ;  Encounter,  four- 
teen ;  l^arracouta,  T^risk  and  »St;y'x,  each  of  six  guns ;  the 
sailing  vessels  :  Ti-esident,  fifty ;  Winchester,  fifty  ;  Sybille, 
forty ;  Pique,  forty ;  Amphitrite,  twenty-five ;  Spartan, 
twenty-four;  Dido,  eighteen;  and  Bittern,  twelve:  total, 
three  hundred  and  eight  guns.  The  French  had  only  four 
sailing  yessels,  the  Alceste  of  fifty  guns;  the  Sibylle,  fifty; 
the  Ckmstantine,  thirty;  and  the  Eurydioe,  twenty-two: 
Ibeir  steamers,  the  Colbert  and  Jean  d' Are,  ran  aground  and 
were  not  available.  The  grand  total  is  thus  seventeen 
vessels,  with  four  liundred  and  eighty  guns. 

A  rendezvous  was  appointed  for  the  vessels  belonging  to 
the  squadron  of  Admiral  Bruce  imder  fifty  degrees  north- 

^  The  American  poasesaioos  of  Russia  had  been  declared  neutral. 
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latitude  and  one  hundred  and  axty  degrees  east  limgitiide, 
off  tbe  post  of  PetropaTlovak  in  TTniwAliftAft.  The  Eneoonter 
and  Barzaoouta  aimed  there  on  the  14th  of  April,  and 
emued  off  the  port,  but  owing  to  dense  fogs  the  Eussians, 

who  left  the  Bay  on  the  17th,  escaped  their  notice.^  By  the 
23rd  of  May  the  other  vesssels  had  arrived,  and  the  sq^^uadrou 
was  composed  then  ot  the 

Presidenti  sailing  Mgate,  50  guns. 

Alceste,        „      „  50  „ 

Pique,            „       „  40  ^, 

Dido,         corvette  18  „ 

Encounter,  screw  14  „ 

Barracouta,  steamer  6 

Brisk,  screw  6  „ 

Total,  seven  vessels  with  184  guns. 

and  about  2,000  men.  All  of  them,  tiie  Alceste  ezoepted, 
were  English.  Owing  to  dense  fogs  it  was  neoessaiy  to 
delay  entering  the  port  until  the  dlst,  but  the  town  was 
found  deserted,  the  inhabitants  had  been  removed  to  the 

interior  and  the  American  colours  were  flying  over  one  of 
the  stores.  The  batteries  were  razed  by  the  Allies  and  the 
government  buildinga  burnt  down,  the  latter,  however, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Admiral.  The  Dido  was  sent  to 
the  north  to  look  for  a  privateer,  and  on  the  drd  of  June 
three  boats  were  sent  from  the  President  to  capture  the 
Ayan  whaler  of  firar  hundred  tons  fbund  in  Bakovia 
harbour.  The  sails,  boats  and  anchors  had  been  taken  from 
her.  She  was  burnt.  Another  whaler,  tiie  Turko,  had 
safely  effected  her  escape  to  Kojak,  in  neutral  territory. 
On  the  11th  the  Amphitnte,  twenty-five,  and  Eurydice, 

1  The  Heda  with  Admiral  Putiatin  entered  Petropaviovsk  on  theSlst 
of  May,  and  saw  four  ships  cruizing  off  the  port. 
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twealy-two,  arriyed  with  deapatoheB  from  the  soutli ;  AAndnl 
Blue©  thereupon  gave  up  the  pnrsmt  of  the  Russiaiifl  in  the 

sea  of  Ukhut.sk ;  but  ou  the  13th  lie  despatched  the  Barracouta, 
Pique,  and  Ainphitrite  to  Ayan,  and  the  Encounter,  to 
reinforce  the  squadron  of  Sir  Tames  Stirling  in  Japan. 
With  the  remaining  five  vessels  Admiral  Bruce  returned  to 
the  American  coast,  looked  in  at  Sitka  harbour  on  the  13th 
July,  hat  finding  no  pxepaiations  made  for  defence,  nor  any 
men-of-'war  there,  he  continued  hia  yoyage  to  OaUfomia. 
None  of  his  ships  took  farther  part  in  the  operations  against 
the  Bnssiaas. 

The  three  vessels,  Barracouta,  Pique,  and  Amphitrite, 
ordered  to  Ayan,  arrived  there  on  the  7th  July.  On  their 
approach  the  Russian  flag  -was  lowered,  and  the  town  eva- 
cuated. A  few  whalers  were  at  anchor.  The  batteries  had 
been  razed  by  the  Eiissians.  The  property  of  the  Busso- 
American  Company,  including  a  smaU  steamer  then  on  the 
stocks,  was  destroyed.  On  the  15th  the  aqnadron  again  left 
Ayan,  and  two  days  after,  when  off  Cape  Elizabeth,  fell  in 
widi  Sir  James  Stirling's  squadron. 

We  now  turn  to  the  proceedings  of  Sir  James  Stirling  in 
more  southern  latitudes.  The  Sybille,  forty,  Hornet,  seventeen, 
and  Bittern,  twelve,  coiuniandcMl  by  Commodore  the  ITon. 
C.  G.  Elliot  had  left  Hong-kong  on  the  7th  April,  arrived  at 
Hakodadi  on  the  29th,  and  on  the  7th  May  started  for  the 
north,  on  a  reconnoitring  expedition,  to  the  Channel  of 
Tatary.  At  Jonquiere  Bay,  where  the  squadron  aniyedon  the 
18th,  they  met  some  natiyes  who  had  seen  three  yessels  pass 
up  the  gulf  about  fiye  or  six  days  preyiousLy.  These  no 
doubt  were  some  of  the  Russian  ships  escaped  from  Petro- 
pavloYsk,  and  actually,  when  Commodore  Elliot  arrived  off 
Castiies  Bay  he  could  sec  some  vessels  under  the  land.  The 
Bittern  was  sent  to  recoimoitie  the  enemy'-^  p  isltiori,  and 
when  off  the  harbour  signalled  a  large   frigate,  three 

K 
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oorvetteB,  a  hng,  and  a  steamer.^  The  Hornet  in  the  mean 
time,  had      up  steam,  and  when  at  five  miles'  distance  from 

the  bay,  was  ordered  to  advance,  and  at  two  P.M.  confirmed 
the  report  of  the  Bittern.  Tke  steamer  M  as  then  recalled, 
but  owing  to  a  strong  headwind  and  the  tide,  only  got  along- 
side the  Commodore's  frigate  at  tive  p.m.  After  a  short 
consultation  the  Commodore,  "^nth  the  two  other  otiicers 
commanding,  went  on  board  the  Hornet,  and  steamed  into 
the  harbour,  and  when  within  2000  yards  of  the  Bussian 
Tessels  a  shell  was  fired  from  the  thirty-two-poonder  at  the 
bow,  but  fell  short.  The  Russians  returned  the  compliment 
with  equal  want  of  success. 

Commodore  Elliot  did  not  consider  it  feasible  to  attack  the 
Bussians  in  their  strong"  position.  Had  he  known  how 
much  their  ships  were  encumbered  with  the  women  and 
children  and  stores  brought  from  Petropavlovsk  he  would  no 
doubt  have  done  so.  His  forces  were  superior  (sixty-nine 
heavy  guns)  to  those  of  the  Russians,  who  only  had  a  sailing 
frigate  of  forty-four,  and  a  corvette  of  twenty  guns,-  the  other 
vessels  being  mere  transports  with  a  few  light  guns.  IXo 
wonder  tiie  Russians  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  the 
harbour,  to  show  fight.  They  were  moreover  not  supported 
by  land-batterics. 

The  Bittern  was  sent  to  the  south  for  reinforcements. 
The  Sybilie  and  Hornet  remained  near  Castries  Bay,  but  the 
Russians,  taking  advantage  of  a  dense  fog,  slipped  out,  and 
when  the  Commodore  again  looked  in  at  Castries  Bay  on  the 
27th  the  birds  had  flown.  On  landing,  six  rough  log-houses, 
forty  by  fifteen  feet,  were  fi>und,  two  of  whicli  were  habitable, 

^  The  Busaian  veaselswwe  the  Aurora  frigate,  forty-four,  the  Olivotzu 
oorvette^  twenty  ;  the  transports  Baikal,  aiz,  IrfciBh,  «az,  aad  Dvina,  tea, 
and  a  cutter,  the  Eodiak.  There  was  no  steamer,  as  Lieutenant 
Peshchurof  tella  qie^  for  the  Voetok,  the  only  steamer  of  the  Russians 
at  the  Amur,  was  undeigokig  repaira  at  PetroTak. 
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the  others  in  an  advanced  state.  In  the  ibrmor  were  found 
unifoniiSy  books,  and  many  boxes,  containing  fur-clothing, 
and  one  with  Russian  docamsnts  and  letters^  and  the  portrait 
of  a  lady.  Many  barrels  of  lye-flonr,  some  Tegetablea  and 
packages  with  seeds,  were  made  booly  of.  The  Bussians  had 
evidently  evacuated  the  place  in  great  haste,  for  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  bay,  on  the  road  leading  to  Kidzi  Lake,  the 
ovens  in  the  huts  were  still  hot,  and  a  large  quantity  of  rye- 
bread,  still  wami,  was  found.  On  tlio  29tli  the  Commodore 
turned  to  the  south ;  reinforcements  liad  looked  in  at  Jon- 
qniere  Bay,  but  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  a  fair 
breeze  to  return  to  the  south.  The  fieda  with  part  of  the 
crew  of  the  shipwrecked  Diana  was  met  in  the  strait  mi 
chased  for  some  hours  during  the  nighty  but  finally  made  her 
escape.  On  the  7th  of  June,  Oonmiodore  ElHot  arriTed  at 
Cape  Ghillon  where  the  Winchester  fifty^  and  Spartan 
twenty-four,  were  at  anchor. 

[We  will  insert  here  a  short  notice  on  the  fate  of  the  Ijiana  and  its 
shipwrecked  crew.  The  Diana  had  left  Kronstadt  in  1853,  and  on  the 
23rd  July,  1 854,  arrived  at  Outtriea  B^,  wheuoe  she  proceeded  to  Osald 
in  Japan,  where  Admiral  Fatiatin  oonduded  a  treaty  on  the  28th 
Januaiy,  1855.  This  treaty  in  its  main  prOTisions  agrees  with  ibat 
oonoloded  by  the  Americans.  Urup  is  ceded  in  it  to  Bussia^  and  with 
tegBrd  to  Sakhalin  the  ttattu  gtw  is  to  be  maintained,  i.e.,  the  northern 
part  of  the  isUnd  which  formerly  at^owledged  Ciiinese  sorereignty, 
wiU  remain  with  Baaaia»  the  southern  part  with  Japan.  Dniii^  the 
earthquake  which  occurred  on  the  24ih  December,  1854,  the  Diana 
suffered  much  injury.  With  the  aid  of  numerous  Japanese  boats  it 
vr&si  tried  to  tow  the  ship  to  a  sheltered  bay  round  Cape  Idau,  but  a 
while  cloud  descended  upon  the  summit  of  the  Fusiyama,  a  sign  of 
approaching  storm,  the  Japanese  left  the  frigate  to  her  fate,  and 
soon  after  she  sunk.  The  crew  had  saved  themselves  and  landed  in 
Heda  Bay.  Negotiations  with  a  splendid  American  clipper,  the  "  Young 
America,"  to  tafee  them  to  Petropavlovsk  failed  on  account  of  the 
desertion  of  the  Yankee  crew.  A  month  later,  in  April,  a  small  American 
schooner,  the  Caroline  Foote,  agreed  to  take  the  llusaians  in  Lhi-ee  trips 
to  Petropavlovsk.   Bub  having  conveyed  there  four  or  five  officers  and 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  a  second  voyage  was  thought  too  venture- 
some, and  the  William  Peon  conveyed  thia  party  from  Petropavlovftk 
to  CaaMea  Bay*  Admiral  Patiatin  liimmlf  had  not  been  idle^  and  with 
the  aaaiatanoe  of  the  Japaneae  built  n  aehooner,  the  "Heda,"  with 
which  he^  with  eight  officers^  induding  Ideuteoant  Fiaahdiuro^  and 
tortj  men,  departed  in  May  fw  PetropavloTsk,  and  finding  that  place 
abandoned  he  went  to  the  Amur,  which  he  entered  from  the  aouth, 
and  continued  his  journey  to  Buaaia  by  ascending  that  riTer.^ 

The  remainder  of  the  Russians  left  Hed^  Bay  in  July,  but  the 
Bremen  brig  *'Gh!eta,''  which  had  agreed  to  take  them  to  Ayan,  waa 
captured  when  nearly  at  the  porb  of  deetination.'*'} 

At  Cape  GriUcm,  the  squadron  was  jomed  hy  the  French 
S^ib|he,  fifty,  and  Constantine,  thirty,  which  had  left 
Nangasaki  on  the  Slat  May.    The  Colbert,  six,  steamer,  ran 

on  a  rock  on  leaying  the  bay,  and  scurvy  breaking  out  on 
l)o!;ii'(l  the  S>^hjf[\  0  Olio  liuiidied  men  liad  to  be  landed  ui 
Aniwa  Bay,  and  subsequently  the  ship  was  sent  to  the  south." 
We  might  suppose  the  sqiiadion  would  now  sail  up  the  Gulf 
of  Tataiy,  in  pursuit  of  the  Russians  who  were  known  to 
have  gone  there.  But  no.  The  tmlucky  Bittern  arrires 
with  some  deflpatches  ftcm  the  liome  anthorities,  who  could 

*  The  Heda  was  returned  to  the  Japanese  in  1850,  the  Bnsaiana 
otherwiae  would  have  been  liable  for  JU^OOO, 

»  Whilst  the  Bussians  weve  at  Heda  Bay  the  commander  of  the 
Powhatan,  U.S^  gave  them  information  al)out  the  ISVench  whalw 
Napoleon,  oraiaing  off  the  port,  and  it  waa  resolved  to  despatch  two 
boats  to  capture  her.  The  American,  however,  iSeeling  qualms  of  con- 
adenoe  at  betraying  the  Frenchman,  guve  him  information  about  the 
intmticos  of  the  Bussians,  and  when  their  boats  came  to  the  spot  on 
the  following  morning,  the  whaler  had  disappeared.  The  same  whaler 
had  been  met  in  1854  by  one  oS  Admiral  Putiatiu'a  officers,  and  not 
made  a  prize  on  pleading  ignorance  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

«  The  French  we«e  veiy  unfortunate  with  their  ships.  The  Jean 
d*Aro  had  run  aground  in  August^  1854,  on  leaving  the  Tang^tse>kian^ 
and  it  was  necessary  to  send  her  to  Eun^  for  repairs,  and  out  of  four 
fine  ahips,  the  Constantine  alone  remained  in  a  serviceable  condition. 
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not  poBsibljr  Imow  anything  about  the  state  of  a6bin,  and 
the  ships  were  ordered  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk !  On  the  ICHih 
of  July  the  squadron  commanded  by  Admiral  Sir  James 

Stirliiig  leit  Auiwa  Bay  for  ilie  iioriii.  Tiiere  were  the 
foUowmg  vessels : — 

Winchester,  sailing  frigate,  50.  Flag-ship* 

Constantine  ^        „  50. 

Sybille  „  40. 

Spartan  „  34. 

Homety  steam  oorv.  17. 
On  the  17th  they  fell  in  with  the 

Pique,  sailing  frigate,  40, 

.Viupiiitrite,  corvette,  25.  ^ 

Earracouta,  steamer,  6. 
A  total  of  eight  vessels  with  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
guns  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  whilst  there  "was  not  a  single 
vessel  left  to  guard  the  Channel  of  Tatary  !    On  the  22nd 
the  squadron  aach.ored  off  Baikal  Bay.  Russian  houses  could 
be  discerned  at  the  fringe  of  the  forest.*   On  approaching 
the  northern  entrance  to  the  Amur,  a  Russian  brig,  the 
Okhotsk,  eight,  eould  be  seen  in  the  Idman  slowly  making 
her  way  towards  the  moutli  of  tlie  river.    The  Ilornet  tried 
in  vain  for  two  days  to  find  a  passage,  and  at  last  two  boats 
of  the  Sybille,  two  of  the  Barracouta,  and  one  of  the  Spartan 
were  lowered  and  towed  to  within  four  miles  of  the  brig. 
They  were  commanded  by  Sir  Bobert  Gibson.    The  Kussians 
had  run  aground  near  Gape  Golovachef,  and  when  they 
pezceiYed  tiie  enemy  they  set  fire  to  the  brig,  and  took  to 
their  boats.   Owing  to  the  strong  current  it  required  three 
hours'  hard  rowing  to  come  up  to  the  hrig,  and  half  a  mile 
before  reaching  her  she  blew  up,  and  only  a  small  iron  gun, 
a  bell,  a  few  books  and  papers,  and  her  pendant  were  saved. 
One  of  the  boats  was  left  near  the  burning  brig,  the  others 

0  This  is  an  error,  for  no  BaoBian  BetUement  has  ever  eiisted  there 
as  Lieut.  Peehohurof  tdls  me. 
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went  after  the  Russians,  and  after  twelve  hours'  exciting 
Qhaae,  the  boats  being  dragged  frequently  oyer  sand-spite, 
the  cutter  of  the  Sylnlle  orortook  one  of  Ihe  Bussian  boats. 
The  crev  of  the  Spartan,  whose  boat  had  stuck  fast,  ran 
along  the  sand  and  OTsrtook  another.  The  third  escaped. 
At  ten  p.m.  the  captors  returned  with  fourteen  prisoners, 
most  of  tliem  I  inlanders.  This  is  the  great  achievement  of 
the  naval  campaign  in  the  Pacific  ! 

On  the  2nd  August  the  squadion  put  in  at  Ayan.  A 
search  after  the  gims  of  the  batteries,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  been  buried,  proved  unsuccessful,  but  stores  of  china 
and  walrus-teeth  were  dug  up.  The  officers  of  the  squadron 
were  met  by  Mr.  Freiburg,  the  superintendent  of  the  Busso- 
American  Company,  who  placed  at  their  disposal  his  billiard- 
tables,  "firom  which  the  English  officers  carried  off  balls  and 
cue8."P  The  governor  had  gone  inland,  but  a  visit  was  paid 
to  the  Arc]ibishop  of  Eastern  Siberia  then  hstuying  at  Ayan. 
Tlio  Barracouta  left  on  a  cruize  on  the  29th  July,  and 
retiu-ned  on  the  thiid  of  August,  having  in  tow  the  Bremen 
brig  Greta,  wliieli  had  been  captured  on  the  in  52° 
north  lat.  and  145*^  east  long.  On  board  of  her  were  Lieut. 
Pushkin  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  officers  and  men 
of  the  shipwrecked  Diana.  lieut.  Pushkin  and  Baron 
Schelling  TSinly  protested  against  making  shipwrecked 
marineFB  prisoners  of  war.  Only  a  priest,  the  surgeon  and 
the  sick  were  landed,  the  others,  including  Gosh'kevich, 
interpreter  of  Count  Putiatin  and  for  ten  years  a  member  of 
the  Russian  mission  at  Peking,  were  ret^iined,  and  distri- 
buted on  the  Barracouta  (three  officers  and  one  hundred  and 
six  men),  SybiUe  (seven  officers,  one  hundred  men),  and 
Spartan  (two  officers  and  forfy  men).  Lieut.  GKbeon  with  a 
prize  crew  was  placed  on  board  the  Greta,  and  sent  to 

»  Habersham,  p.  455.  Such  a  atatement^  coming  from  an  American, 
requires  coniirmation.  The  Russian  officers  with  whom  I  have  spoken 
know  nothing  of  this  pilfering  breach  of  hospitality. 
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Hong^kong.  The  fiGamel  and  CoDBtantme  weat  to  oruiae 
near  the  Shantar  udands.  On  ihe  16tli  August  the  Emsounter 
aimod  with  aoma  buUodcB  for  the  Frandii  and  iha  sqnadzon 
ihen  sailed  again  to  the  south,   fiad  they  remained  a  short 

time  longer,  and  kept  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  instead 
of  staying  at  au  out-of-the-way  place  like  Ayan  they  might 
have  made  some  more  captures.  Habersham  of  the  U.S. 
store  ship  Kennedy  met  on  the  11th  September  a  Uussian 
"  gmi]>nrit  "  (the  steamer  Voatok)  at  Petrovsk,  and  further 
on  the  Fianoiflco  bark  **  PaLnetto,"  which  had  been  chartered 
by  the  Busnan  consul  there,  was  trying  in  vain  to  make 
her  way  into  the  Amur.  The  boats  of  the  Aurora  had  fruit- 
lessly endeaYOvired  for  six  weeiks  to  get  the  Pahnetto  into 
the  river,  and  the  Kussians  offered  to  pilot  the  Kennedy 
through  the  Liman  into  the  Channel  of  Tatary,  if  she  would 
assist  in  G-etting  the  Palmetto  otf  the  sandbank  upon  wliich 
she  had  run.  This  however  was  prudently  declined,  as  the 
Kennedy  drew  one  foot  more  than  the  Palmetto. 

One  other  event  remainB  to  be  recorded,  viz.  the  capture 
of  TJrup,  one  of  the  EutOe  islands  where  the  Bussians  had 
made  a  permanent  aettlement  in  1852.  On  the  3id  of  Sep- 
tember the  French  Sybille,  fifty,  and  the  Pique,  forty, 
appeared  ofif  the  settlement,  opened  fire,  and  landed  some 
troops  who  buint  the  store-houses  of  the  Russo -American 
Company.  On  the  third  day  they  departed,  takino^  with 
them  a  cutter  laden  with  fiirs,  and  the  store-keeper  with  his 
dark  a  Yakute.  A  board  was  put  up  with  an  inscription 
stating  that  the  ishmd  had  been  taken  pcasessian  of  by  the 
allied  powers  conjointly  and  would  in  foture  be  called 
"Alliance."  Inquiries  subsequently  made  in  London  and 
Paris  with  regard  to  the  prisoners  proYcd  futile^  as  it  was 
denied  that  any  had  been  taken.^ 

The  Sibylle  and  Pique,  after  this  achievement,  proceeded  to 
•  Annual  report  of  the  Eusso-Aracrican  Company,  1850-7.  Th« 
French  moreover  aie  stated  to  have  outraged  some  uative  womeu. 
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Japan,  where  at  the  end  of  September  there  was  aasembled  a 
squadron  of  eleven  yessels  with  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  guns.  It  had  been  proposed  to  send  the  Spartan, 
Gonstantme,  and  some  other  yessels,  up  the  Channel  of 

Tatary,  with  orders  to  penetrate  into  the  Amur,  but  superior 
wisdom  retained  the  ships  at  Japan,  and  a  small  squadron 
only  commanded  by  Commodore  Elliot  ^ras  sent  up  the 
Channel.  He  left  Nangasaki  on  the  2nd  October  with  the 
Sybille  forty,  Encounter  fourteen  and  Hornet  seventeen. 
On  the  15th  the  Sybille  anchored  in  Castries  Bay,  where  the 
American  bark  Behiing  was  discharging  a  cargo  £>r  the 
Bussians.  The  boats  were  sent  ashore  for  water,  but  when 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  land  were  fired  upon,  and 
Lieutenant  Chisholm  and  four  men  were  wounded.  The 
ships  opened  fir^^,  but  without  eflfect,  the  enemy  being  hidden 
in  the  brushwood  and  shrubs.  On  the  16th  the  boats  were 
once  more  sent  to  examine  the  creeks  of  the  Bay,  and  on 
their  return  were  again  fired  upon,  and  replied  unsuccess- 
fully. It  was  ascertained  from  the  Captain  of  the  Behring 
that  the  Bussians  had  collected  a  large  military  force  on  the 
Lower  Amur.  The  Hornet  was  sent  to  cruize  in  the  north, 
and  on  the  2drd  had  penetrated  to  52**  Id'  north  latitude, 
thus  proving  the  existence  of  the  channel  leading  into  the 
uVuiLir.  But  as  she  ran  aground  on  a  sandbank  it  was 
necessary  to  lighten  her  of  her  g-mis  and  ballast  before  she 
coidd  be  got  oil".  The  "discovery"  of  this  passage,  how- 
ever valuable  it  might  have  been  if  made  in  1854  or  earlier 
in  1855,  was  now  of  no  avail,  the  season  being  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  Sybille,  Hornet  and 
Encounter  haying  met  on  the  29th  returned  to  Japan,  and 


thus  ends  the  nayal  campaign  of  1865. 


1856-7. 

The  presence  of  the  Allied  squadrons  in  the  Pacific  in-' 
directly  exercised  a  baneful  influence  upon  the  colonisation 
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of  the  river  Amur,  as  it  had  indtioed  the  Buasiaiis  to  oon- 
oe&trate  the  whole  of  their  forces  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
river.    This  cause  still  operated  in  1856,  for  it  was  June 

before  the  news  of  the  conchision  of  peace  arrived.  The 
operations  of  the  AJlitjd  squadrons  had  been,  however,  ex- 
clusiTely  of  a  peaceful  character.    The  French  Sibylle  and 
Yirginie,  on  the  9th  June,  called  at  Castries  Bay,  where 
they  found  an  American  brig  at  anchor^  and  oommunicated 
with  the  Eussian  officeor  under  a  flag  of  truce.   On  the  Ist 
of  July,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Allied  forces  were  lying 
in  Barraconta  Bay  (Port  Imperial),  o£S,oial  confirmation  of 
the  conclusion  of  peace  arriyed  there,  tmd  the  bay  resounded 
with  the  sliips'  artillery  in  celebration  of  the  event.  The 
Pique,  soon  after,  sailed  for  Castries  Bay  to  land  a  few 
prisoners  of  war  who  had  remaiacd  in  the  squadron.  Thus 
ends  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  Kussiu^iS  were  left  un- 
fettered to  carry  on  their  design  of  occupying  the  Amur. 
Their  settlem^ts,  up  to  1866,  were  confined  to  the  Lower 
Amur  and  Castries  Bay.    Here  they  had  the  towns  of 
Nikolayevak  and  Mariini^  three  agricultural  colonies  between 
the  two»  and  a  settlement  at  Oastries  Bay.   The  colonies  on 
Sakhalin  and  in  Barracouta  Bay  (Port  Imperial)  had  been 
evacuated  in  consequence  of  the  war.    In  addition  to  the 
small  flotilla  of  sea-going  vessels  enumerated  above,  and 
then  in  satbty  at  Nikolayevsk,  they  had  on  the  Amur  two 
river  steamers,  the  Shilka  and  Argun,  which  had  been  built 
on  the  Shilka,  and  the  Nadeshda,  a  small,  steamer  of  four- 
horse  power  and  only  twenty-eight  feet  long,  brought  in 
1854  fiom  England.  I^ot  a  single  establishment  had  yet 
been  founded  on  the  Amur  from  its  origin  at  TTst  Strelka 
down  to  Mariinsk,  excepting  a  temporary  settlement  eighteen 
miles  above  Albaziii  called  Kamenskoi,  where  the  steamer 
Shilka  had  grounded  in  1805  on  a  voyage  down  the  river. 
General  ^luravief  was  at  St.  Petersburg  to  advocate  the 
granting  of  large  means  for  colonizing  the  Amur,  and  during 
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bis  abflenoe  fbe  direction  of  affidra  was  left  to  MajoivGhiienil 
Konakofy  the  goTemor  of  TransbaikaL  In  the  oonrae  of 
ishB  year,  dz  hundred  and  ninety-BeTsn  hargea  and  rafts 

descended  the  river,  of  which  on©  only  ran  agronnd  and  had 
to  be  abandoned.  These  barges  conveyed  the  provisions  re- 
quired by  the  military  forces  on  the  Lower  Amur,  including 
1,500  head  of  cattle,  which  were  landed  every  nigbt  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Cossack  stations  were  established  near  the 
mouihof  theKomar(Komar8k),  atthemonthof  theDzeya  (Ust 
Zeuki  nowBlagOTe6hdLen8k),attheupper  entrance  of  tkedefile 
of  ike  Biireya  monntains  (Ehinganak,  now'Paabkof  )y  and  op* 
posite  the  month  of  the  Sungari  (Sungarakoi  Piket}.  On  the 
Lower  Amur  another  colony,  TSfavo  Mikhailovsk,  was 
established,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  consisted  of  four 
block-houses.  The  America,  a  steamer  ordered  by  the 
Russian  government  in  America,  drawing  nine  feet,  and  thus 
aUe  to  enter  the  Amur,  arrived  in  July.  One  American 
merchantman  had  discharged  her  cargo  in  Castries  Bay,  and 
in  October  the  clipper  Enrope  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Amnr  with  two  amaU  steamers  and  some  machinery  on 
hoard.  It  was  necessary  to  lighten  her  of  part  of  her  cargo^ 
before  the  America  conld  tow  her  up  to  Nikolayevsk.  The 
vessel  had  scarcely  cast  anchor  opposite  the  town,  when  the 
river  froze  over  on  the  28th  October.  Two  workshops 
having  been  erected  on  shore,  the  steamers  were  conveyed 
there  to  be  put  together  during  the  winter.  Arrangements 
were  also  made  for  a  more  regular  postal  commimication 
between  Nikolayevsk  and  Mariinsk,  which  until  then  hud 
been  canied  on  by  dog-sledges.  Post  stations  were  built 
and  kept  hy  Cossacks,  peasants  or  discharged  saHora.  The 
Bussian  ookmists  agreed  to  supply  the  necessary  horses 
during  the  winter  months  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  pounds 
a  pair.  During  simimer,  they  were  to  supply  the  steamers 
plying  on  the  river  with  the  re  ([ia.Hite  fuel.  This  new  post- 
route  was  inaugurated  on  the  1 6th  November,  when  Admiral 
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Sazakeyich^  with  biB  staff,  trayellfid  frtm  If  ikokyevak  to 
Vftriliialr  m  tiizeo  troflcaB  to  uijspeot  tlie  ganoaon  there. 
The  novd  spectade  attracted  large  ciowd»  of  wondering 
natives. 

1857-8. 

The  year  1857  will  erer  be  one  of  the  most  memoiable 
in  the  history  of  the  Amur.   Murayief  had  sucoeeded  at 

St.  Petcrsbiu'g  to  secure  large  means  in  money  and  men 
to  carry  out  the  occuj^ation  of  the  river.  On  the  1st  of 
June  a  battalion  of  iiifimtry,  six  lumdred  strong,  and 
commanded  by  Colonel  Ushakof,  embarked  at  ^hilkinsk  for 
the  Amur.  Muravief  himself  started  soon  after  with  another 
hody  of  troops,  and  altogether  one  brigade  of  Cossack  in£mtiy 
and  one  regiment  of  cavaby'  desoendedthe  Amur  in  that  year, 
and  formed  numerous  stations  along  its  left  hank.  The  Amur 
also  tserred  for  the  first  time  to  oonTey  colonists  and  proTiaions 
to  the  possessions  of  the  Russo- American  Company. 

Captain  Fm  ruhelm  appointed  since,  in  1859,  chief  director 
of  the  Company,  conducted  down  the  river  one  himdred 
emigrants  and  1,000  tons  of  provisions.  In  his  company 
travelled  Collins,  "  Commercial  Agent  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Amur  river."  Count  Putiatin  with  whom  was  the 
orientalist  ArTakum,  and  who  was  joined  at  Mariinsk  by 
Captain  Chikachef,  also  availed  himself  of  the  newly-opened 
eommimication  to  proceed  on  a  mission  to  Japan  and  China. 
He  descended  tlie  river  in  a  barge  and  arrived  at  I^ikolaycvsk 
twenty-five  days  after  his  departure  from  Usk  Strelka.  On 
the  13th  Julv  ho  embarked  here  on  board  the  America, 
being  escorted  out  of  the  river  by  Admiral  Kazakevich  on 
the  Amur,  the  shore  batteries  saluting,  and  the  five  American 
merchantmen  hoisting  their  flags.  The  passage  leading  into 
the  Channel  of  Tatary  had  been  marked  out  by  stakes;  Cape 
Lazaref  was  reached  in  twelve  hours,  and  on  Ihe  14th, 

'  Two  thousand  four  hundred  lulaatry  (fow  battalions  j  six  iiimareci 
cavalry),  the  toiul  Cossack  force  at  the  time  in  Transbaikal  being 
twelve  battalions  infantry,  and  tax  regiments  cavalry. 
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before  sunrise,  the  America  entered  Castries  Bay.  She  then 
crossed  over  to  Cape  Dui  in  Sakhalin,  to  take  in  a  supply  of 
coal.  On  his  Toyage  down  channel  the  Admiral  entered 
Olga  Bay  (Port  Sir  Michael  Seymour),  discovered  Port 

Vladimir,  and  on  tlie  1st  AugiLst  arrived  at  Port  liaiinilton, 
where  he  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Koreans  to  establish 
a  coaling  dcp6t,  they  consenting  to  assist  in  loading  and 
unloading  colliers,"    Continuing  his  voyage  the  Admiral 
came  to  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli  on  the  5th  AuguBt,  and  after 
long  delays  and  tedious  discussioiis  a  Chinese  functionary 
consented  on  the  16th  to  receive  the  letters  addressed  to 
Peking,  and  this  only  on  condition  of  the  answer  being 
sent  to  Kiakhta.   The  Admiral  however  was  inexorable,  and 
at  last,  on  the  24th  of  August  succeeded  in  gaining  their 
acquiescence  to  send  an  answer  to  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli,  where 
it  arrived  on  the  17th  of  September.    It  had  been  Putiatin's 
endeavour  to  induce  the  Chinese  to  come  to  some  definite 
arrangement  regarding  the  frontiers  on  the  Amur,  but  he 
was  not  successM.   In  Allen's  Mail  (15th  December,  1857), 
we  6nd  however  a  statement  from  Chinese  sources,  that 
Russia  had  demanded  the  cession  of  the  provinces  of  Girin, 
Helung-kian^  (Amur),  and  another  province  (Leaotong), 
promisinj^  in  iciuin  to  assist  the  emperor  in  putting  down 
the  rebellion,  by  furnisliing  troops  and  ammunition.  In 
this  statement  there  is  of  course  a  grain  of  truth ;  lor  naturally 
Kussia  would  be  anxious  to  obtain  a  legal  right  to  the 
territories  occupied  by  heron  the  Amur  in  defiance  of  Chinese 
protests.   It  was  not  however  likely  she  would  have  demanded 
at  once  the  whole  of  Manchuria,  and  with  regard  to  her 
proffered  assistance  we  may  reasonably  be  allowed  to  doubt.' 
The  fruitless  results  of  Putiatin*s  mission  were  felt  on  the 

*  Aa  yet  the  Riuaians  have  not  availed  themaelves  of  this  arxauge- 

meat. 

*  Putiatiii  on  the  24th  October  concluded  a  siippieuieutal  treaty 
Willi  the  Jupaiiebe  at  Nangasaki. 
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Amur ;  for  the  mandarina,  satisfied  hitherto  with  conntmg 
the  niimher  of  harges,  men  and  guns  that  passed  their 
stations,  now  again  protested  against  the  oocupation  of  the 

teiritories  by  the  Itiusians,  and  in  some  instances  even 
molested  Russian  traders.  Muruvicf  hastened  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  arrived  in  Kovember,  and  explained  tliu 
state  of  affairs,  expressing  a  fear  of  a  hostile  collision  witli 
the  Chinese,  and  asking  for  reinforcements.  General 
Eorsakof,  the  governor  of  Trans-Baikal,  tbon  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, supported  the  views  of  General  MuraTief,  and  the 
goyemment  oonaented.  Admiral  Pntiatin  was  ordered  to 
co-operate  with  the  English  and  French  in  China,  and  large 
bodies  of  troops  were  moved  towards  Amur.  The  territories 
of  the  Amnr  had  previously,  by  Ukase  of  31st  October,  been 
separated  from  the  government  of  Irkutsk,  and  together 
With  Xamehatka  and  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  the  sea  of 
Okhotsk  were  created  the  "  ^laxitime  pi  ovince  of  Eastern 
Siberiay"  with  Nikolayevsk  as  capitaL  This  province,  of 
course,  continned  to  be  dependent  upon  Mnravief,  as 
Goyemor-General  of  Eastern  Siberia.  A  squadron  of  seven 
screw-steamers  had  been  dispatched  from  Eroustadt  in  the 
summer,  oommanded  hy  Admiral  Ensnetzof.  They  were 
the  Askold  frigate,  forty-eight,  the  screw  corvettes  Plastun 
Yoyevod  and  Bo\';u  in,  of  fourteen  guns  each,  and  the  screw 
"clippers"  (gunboats)  Jigit  and  Strelok,  of  two  gams  each. 
On  the  Amur  itself  the  two  river  steamers  brought  by  the 
Europe  were  laimched,  and  called  "  Lena  "  .and  '*  Amur," 
and  both  ascended  the  river  with  troops  returning  to  Siberia 
and  some  merchandise. 

Ciommerdal  operations  were  carried  on  however  on  the 
most  restricted  scale,  consiBting  merdy  in  supplying  the 
troops  stationed  along  the  river  with  provisions.  The  imports 
from  foreign  countries  amounted  to  about  £75,000.  Of 
exports  there  were  as  yet  scarcely  any.  But  more  of  this 
in  our  chapter  on  commerce. 
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1858. 

The  operations  of  the  English  and  French  in  China  were 

not  without  their  influence  ii2)on  the  state  of  affairs  on  the 
Amur.  When,  therefore,  Muravief  arrived  in  May,  he  had 
no  occasion  to  appeal  to  a  decision  hy  arms,  but  found  the 
Chinese  authorities  perfectly  wiDing  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
amity.  This  treaty  was  concluded  at  Aigun  on  the  Amur, 
on  the  28th  of  May.  China  therein  ceded  to  Rnssia  the  left 
bank  of  the  Amnr  down  to  the  Usuri^  and  both  banka  below 
the  TTsnri.  The  Snngari  and  IjBuri,  moieover,  were  to  be 
open  to  Biissian  mercbants  and  trayellers,  on  being  provided 
with  proper  passports  from  their  government.  Yeniukof, 
who  in  that  year  ascended  the  Usuri,  was  the  fiiist  to  avail 
himself  ot  lln's,  poriuission,  and,  though  not  received  in  the 
most  cordial  manner  by  the  Chinese  authorities  stationed  on 
that  river,  no  serious  obstacles  were  placed  in  his  way.  Just 
a  fortnight  after  the  oondusion  of  the  treaty  of  Aigon, 
Futiatm  signed  the  tfeaty  of  Tientsin,  13th  June  1858, 
ratified  at  SL  Petersburg  on  i^e  10th  September,  and  the 
ratifications  were  ezehanged  at  Peking  by  theBussian  envoy 
General  Ignatief  and  Prince  Kimg,  on  the  24th  April  1859. 
Putiatin  had  been  active  in  China  for  some  time,  and  to  him 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Aigun,  the  Chinese  government  considering  it  best  to  entrust 
the  arrangement  of  the  boundaries  to  the  local  authorities. 
He  had,  therefore,  every  reason  to  anticipate  such  a  treaty, 
though  not  aware  at  the  timo  of  signing  the  treaty  of 
Tientsin  that  the  other  bad  actually  been  concluded.  The 
Chinese  government  during  the  preTiminary  negociations, 
bad  actually  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Russians  against 
the  Knglish,  but  were  very  wisely  refused. 

The  conditions,  of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  are'similar  to  those 
contained  in  the  treaties  conehuled  by  tlie  otlier  powers. 
Art.  1  declares  that  there  shall  be  peace  and  amity  between 
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the  Russian  and  Chinese  goveniiuents.  Art.  2  recognises 
the  equaKty  of  botii  governments  and  grants  permission  to 
Bussia  to  maintain  an  embassy  at  Peking.  Art.  3,  4  and  5 
refer  to  commerce.  Seven  (or  more)  porta  are  opened  to  the 
Kussians ;  the  commerce  by  land  is  to  be  carried  on  as 
before ;  Consuls  may  reside  at  the  ports.  Art.  9  refers  to 
tihe  boundary :— The  undefined  part  of  the  frontiers  be- 
"  tween  China  and  Russia  will  without  delay,  be  sunreyed 
"  by  delcgtit^s  of  the  two  empires,  and  the  arrangement 
"  conchidcd  between  them  relative  to  the  frontier  line  will 
**  form  an  additional  article  to  the  present  treaty.  When 
**  the  boundaries  are  detiued,  an  exact  description  of  them 
"  will  be  made,  and  mapfi  annexed,  of  the  frontier  localities, 
**  which  will  in  future  serve  for  both  parties  as  indisputable 
"  evidence  in  all  concerns  of  the  fixmtierB."  Art.  10  oom* 
cedes  to  Russia  the  right  to  renew  at  will  the  so-called 
clerical  mission  at  Peking,  and  the  members  may  proceed 
thither  by  land  or  sea ;  Bussia,  however,  will  in  fiiture  bear 
all  expenses  connected  with  it.  By  Art.  11  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular  postal  mail  twice 
a  month  between  Kiakhta,  and  Peking ;  a  heavy  mail,  for 
passengers  and  goods,  to  be  dispatched  every  three  months. 
The  former  is  allowed  fifbeen  days,  the  latter  one  month,  to 
travel  the  distance.  The  expenses  are  to  be  borne  by  the 
two  governments  conjointly.''  It  will  be  perceived  that 
Art.  9  of  tliis  treaty  merely  speaks  of  the  definition  "  of  the 
frontiers,  but  tacitly  acknowledges  ihe  arrangement  made  at 
Aigon,  of  which  the  ChineBe  were  folly  aware,  the  Emperor 
himself  acknowledging  it  as  binding  in  an  autograph  letter 
addressed  to  the  Commissioner  in  communication  with  Count 
Putiatin.  Subsequently,  however,  the  Chinese  disavowed 
the  treaty  of  Aigun  on  pretence  of  some  informality. 

We  now  return  to  the  Amur.  Muravief  on  the  21st  May 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Blagovesh'chensk 

*  The  treaty  «t  full  leugth  is  to  be  found  In  the  Lo/Ddoo.  and  Oima 
Telegraph,  vol  i.,p.417. 
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(tliat  ia  "  good  tidings ")  at  the  Coasack  station  Ust-Zeisk. 
He  then  descended  tiieAmur,  founded  Eliabarofka  at  the 
moti^  of  the  TTstiTi,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amur,  and 

selected  the  iiuti\u  village  Jai,  on  the  Lower  Amur,  as  the 
site  of  a  town.  This  town,  called  Soiyevsik,  isdostineil  to  be- 
come the  chief  place  of  commerce  on  the  Lower  Amur, 
Mariinsk  having  proved  to  be  unsuitable  for  that  purpose,  on 
account  of  its  being  situated  on  a  bxauoh  of  the  riyer  which 
is  not  navigable  throughout  the  year.  A  railway  or  canal» 
preUminaiy  surreys  for  which  were  made  by  M.  Bomanof,  is 
proposed  to  connect  Sofyersk  with  Castries  Bay,  and  at  both 
places  plots  of  ground  were  granted  to  the  Russo-Ameiican 
Company  and  the  merchants  of  Nikolayevsk.  At  present  a 
roii$?h  road  only  connects  the  two  places.  If  a  canal  were 
once  dug,  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Liman  would  be 
obviated.  It  was  intended  at  tlic  same  time,  to  build  a  dry 
dock,  breakwater,  and  so  forth,  at  Castries  Bay,  but  up  to 
1860  none  of  these  improvements  had  been  carried  out. 

Muravief  in  the  same  summer  re-ascended  the  Amur  on 
the  steamer  Lena,  which  after  running  aground  several 
times,  and  sustaining  much  damage,  took  him  to  Stretyinsk, 
destined  to  become  the  chief  port  for  the  Upper  Amur.  In 
October  we  find  the  indefatigable  Governor-General  of 
Eastern  Siberia  at  Kiakhta,  making  arrangements  for  the 
postal  service  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Tientsin.  At  a  banquet 
given  by  the  merchants  there,  Muravief  received  the  thanks 
of  the  community  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  com- 
mercial enterprise  by  opening  the  territories  of  the  Amur. 
His  govenmient  had  already  rewarded  his  zeal  by  cieating 
him  Count  of  the  Amur  (Amursky)  on  the  26th  August. 
Admiral  Nevelskoi  at  the  same  time  obtained  the  grand-cross 
of  the  order  of  St.  Anne,  and  several  merchants,  citizens  and 
peasants,  were  honoured  with  silver  medals  for  the  services 
they  had  rendered  in  opening  the  new  country.  An  Ukase 
was  published  on  the  3 1st  December,  by  N\  ]iich  the  territories 
of  the  Amur  received  a  new  organization.    ^ow  that  Bussia 
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has  regained  posseBsion  of  tills  valuable  region/'  thiu  begine 

tlic  Ukase,  "  it  becomes  the  importance  due  to  its  future 
prosperity  and  social  development,  to  provide  for  its  admin- 
istration in  a  well-regulated  and  durable  manner,'*  The 
newly  acquired  dominions  are  then  divided  into  the  "  Mari- 
time Province  of  Eastern  Siberia,"  including  the  districts 
Nikabyeysk,  Sofievak,  PetzopaTloysk,  Gishigiii,  Udsk  and 
PetroTak ;  and  into  the  Amur  provixiioe/'  including  the 
tenitoxies  along  the  Amur  and  above  the  mouth  of  the  Usuri. 
Admiral  Sazakevich  lemained  military  governor  of  the 
**  maritime  province,"  and  Major  (General  Bnsse  was  appointed 
military  governor  of  the  xlmui .  The  residence  of  the  former 
remained,  for  the  time,  Nikolayevsk ;  the  latter  resides  at 
Blagoveshchensk,  the  newly  founded  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dzeya.  Both  governors  are  subject  to  the  Governor 
General  and  his  Council  of  Administration.  In  the  chief 
places  a  provincial  oourt>  advoeate-gemerel  and  bead  of  the 
police  are  established,  and  a  board  for  the  regular  troops 
and  OoBsackB  superintend  these  branches  of  the  public 
service.  The  number  of  civilian  officials  for  the  province 
of  the  Amur  is  fixed  at  nineteen,  with  a  medical  man,  and 
their  salaries  amount  in  all  to  £3,932.  The  governor  re- 
ceives annually,  regular  pay  £300,  table  money  £'300, 
travelling  expenses  £225,  and  £150  for  incidental  expenses 
and  exercising  hospitality  towards  the  Manohu  and  others ; 
total  £975. 

Shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  this  Ukase,  the  Cossack 
fooroes  on  the  Amur  received  a  separate  organization.  We 
learn  that  up  to  the  end  of  1868,  20,000  souls  of  both  sexes 
had  been  settled  along  the  Amur,  most  of  them  being  sent 

from  the  liansbaikal,  others  from  the  interior  of  Siberia. 
They  are  to  furnish  the  toil  owing  force : — 

(a).  In  the  Amur  province,  with  its  fine  prairies  and 
grazing  countr)'-,  the  First  and  Second  Regiment  of  Amur 
CSavalry,  each  nine  o£Scers,  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 

L 
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non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  and  fourteen  non-com- 
batants.   Total  of  both  nvrinients,  1,190  ineii. 

Two  Battalions  of  Amur  lui'ontry,  cack  of  five  companion 
including  one  of  BiAeSy  and  seven  offioers,  1,622  non-com- 
misaioned  offioers  and  men,  and  sixteen  non-combatants. 
Total  of  bolih  battaliona,  3,290  men. 

One  of  tiiese  battalions  is  reserve. 

(Z»).  In  lihe  Maritime  province,  two  Battalions  of  Usuri 
Infantry  as  above,  one  of  them  reserve,  3,290  men* 

At  the  beginning  of  1859,  the  irregular  forces  amouiit(>d 
thus  to  7,776  men.  This,  however,  by  no  iiieaus  represents  the 
actual  force  of  Russia  on  the  Amur,  for  there  were  at  least 
three  Battalions  of  line  Infemtry,  each  from  six  hundred  to 
one  ihonsand  mm.  strong;  and  these  chiefly  occupied  the 
stations  between  Man'iTialr  and  the  Buieya  momitainB.  At 
Nikclayevsk  was  stationed  the  twenty-seventh  cquixDago  of 
the  naw,  and  the  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific  were  still 
i'urthi  1   iiLui  jased  by  the  Griden,  fom-tccn,  Riiidu,  teu,  and 

lV '.^^        'A.  JvVbi 

otiil«r  vuutoiu  despatched  from  Kronstadt.  The  screw  trans- 
ports, "Japanese"  and  "Manchu,"  ordered  in  Ameiica  on 
account  of  the  Biifisian  govermuent  also  arrived  tow^ards  the 
close  of  the  season. 

Cktmmerml  enterprise  on  the  Amur  yraa  promised  a  firesh 
impulse  by  the  foundation  of  the  Amur  Company,  incor- 
porated by  Lnperiil  Charter  on  ihe  23rd  January  1858, 
with  a  capital  of  £150,000,  with  power  to  increase  it  to 
£450,000.  The  object  of  this  company  is  the  development 
of  commerce  and  industry  in  the  basin  of  the  Amur.  It  is 
privileged  to  open  establishments  on  the  Amur  and  Shillca, 
to  appropriate  for  its  use  the  coal  and  wood  found  in  the^ 
country,  and  to  trade  with  the  Russians  and  natives.  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  supply  at  cost  price  fifty  puds  of  powder,  and 
one  hundred  puds  of  lead  horn  the  Imperial  stores  at  "Ner^ 
chinsk.   We  must  admit  that  the  company  lost  not  a  moment 
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in  commencing  operations.  On  iho  BGa.  of  Februaxy  1859, 
the  St.  IimocontiiLs  left  -tViitwcrp  with  two  iron  screw- 
steamers'  of  sixty  horse-power  on  board,  (l(>8tiiicd  to  navi- 
gate the  Amur;  one  iron  bar nro,  and  two  iron  ptielc -houses  : 
and  soon  after,  on  the  30th  March,  the  Orus,  Captain  Priitz, 
left  London,  also  with  two  steamers,  and  four  iron  pack- 
koiues.  £oth  Yessels  were  unfortunately  lost,  one  in  Castriee 
Bay,11i8  other  in  the  ice  of  the  Liman.  In  February,  the 
company  proposed  to  goyerament  to  lay  a  telegraphic  wire 
from  Moscow  to  the  Amur ;  this  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
government  guaranteed  five  per  cent.,  and  thus  ensured  the 
project  being  carried  out.  Contracts  for  laying  the  wire  from 
Moscow  to  Kazan  were  entered  into  soon  after;  and  llo- 
manof^s  plan  for  cariying  a  wire,  by  way  of  the  Kuriles  and 
Kamchatka,  through  Behring's  Strait,  to  JS^orth  ^Vmerica, — a 
plan  revived  subseq^uently  by  the  American,  Collins,  thus 
stands  a  fair  ohanoe  of  being  successful.  In  a  subsequent 
chapter,  we  shall  see  how  £ur  the  "Company  of  the  Amur"  has 
fulfilled  the  anticipations  entertained  at  the  time  of  its  foun* 
dation* 

1859—60. 

Several  measures  were  taken  in  1859  to  favour  colonization 
on  tihe  Amur.  The  authorities  in  Siberia  are  permitted  to 
grant  passports  for  iJiree  years  to  political  exiles,  in  order  that 
they  may  proceed  to  the  Amur,  and,  if  deserving,  this  term 
is  extended  to  perpetuity.  The  sailors  of  the  Twenty-seventh 
Equipage,  stationed  at  the  Lower  Amur  may  retire  after 
fifteen  years'  service,  when  they  receive  each  a  plot  of 
freehold  ground,  £22  10s.,  and  permission  to  send  for  their 
families  who  are  conveyed  at  government  expense.  The 
colonists  are  maintained  two  years  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment, after  which  time  they  may  naturally  be  supposed  to 
support  themselves.   The  government  also  renounced  its 

^  These  stesmexs  were  kcm  the  fttnovs  works  of  John  Oockerell 
and  Oo^  at  Seraing. 
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monopoly  of  lihe  mineral  treasuree  of  the  whole  of  Siberia; 

and  ill  iuturc  any  one,  criminids  excepted,  may  search  for 
precious  stones,  gold,  or  work  mines.  Gold  was  discovered 
on  the  upper  Dzeya.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  body 
^^pf  10,000  colonists  arrived  at  Irkutsk  from  Western  Siberia 
and  European  Russia,  on  their  way  to  the  Amur.  Count 
Muravief- Amursky  exhibited  hia  tisual  activity.  By  his  ordera 
Goaaaok  stationa  were  founded  along  the  banks  of  the  Usori 
and  its  tributaiy  the  Sungacha,  and  a  surveying  ootps  was 
employed  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Budogorsky  to 
explore  the  regions  of  the  TTsuri  with  a  view  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  frontier.  Muravief  himself  descended  the  Amur 
on  a  tour  oi  inspection,  and  in  June  embarked  at  Castries 
Bay,  on  board  the  America  tor  China  and  Japan.  At  Castries 
Bay  part  at  least  of  the  projected  improvements  of  the.har- 
bouT  had  been  commenced,  and  a  lighthouse  was  in  course  of 
construction  on  Gape  Oosterkamp.  SaiUng  along  the  coast 
of  Manchuria,  Mniavief  arrived  at  the  Olga  Bay  where  the 
Russians  were  engaged  building  a  naval  station,  and  where 
he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Budogorsky,  with  whom  he  pro- 
ceedctl  to  AV^ei-ehai-wey  in  tlie  Gulf  of  Peeheli,  whence  the 
Colonel  departed  for  Peking  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to 
some  arrangement  regarding  the  frontiers.  Mura'sdef  then 
crossed  over  to  Yedo  in  Japan  where  twelve  liussion  men- 
of-war,  including  the  Askold  frigate  and  five  corvettes,  aU  of 
them  steamers,  were  lying  at  anchor.  On  the  1st  October, 
he  again  arrived  at  Nikolayevsk,  ascended  the  Amur  as  far 
as  £habexofka  on  the  steamer  Argun,  and  then  continued 
the  journey  up  the  river  on  the  Lena  until  the  river  became 
covered  with  ice,  when  the  journey  to  Irkutsk  and  St.  Peters* 
bur^  was  continued  by  land. 

We  had  occasion  above  to  remark  upon  the  iufluence 
which  tlie  operations  of  the  English  and  French  in  China 
exercised  on  the  bearing  of  the  Chinese  towards  the  Bussians. 
When  threatened  with  war,  China  was  willing  to  make  all 
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sorts  of  ooaceBBioiis;  bat  now,  whm  the  Chmeee  liad  repelled 
the  advance  of  the  allied  ambassadors  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho  June  1859,  she  had  gained  such  an  opinion  of  the 
prowess  of  her  army,  that  it  was  not  considered  necessary 
any  longer  to  conciliate  the  Kussians  on  the  Amur.  They 
were  told  agaiia,  that  China  had  never  ceded  the  Amur,  that 
they  had  no  right  there^  and  must  immediately  quit  itw  ,  The 
mazchants  trading  on  1^  river  were  exposed  to  all  sorts  of 
annojanoes  on  the  part  of  the  Manehu  officials;  Maximo- 
wicz  who,  trusting  to  tlie  proTiaions  of  the  treaty  of  Aigun, 
desired  to  ascend  the  Sungari,  was  compelled  to  retire  before 
he  had  reached  Sansin,  and  a  war  would  certainly  have 
ensued  hud  not  the  allies  again  done  the  work  of  the  Russians, 
and  humbled  tlie  Chinese  government  bv  occupying  Peking. 

The  commerce  on  the  Amur  had  however  made  con- 
siderable progress,  and  the  Amur  Company  established  new 
stores  in  seyeral  places*  To  the  five  steamers  already  navi- 
gating the  river  a  sixth  was  added,  which  had  been  brought 
in  the  preceding  year  by  Mr.  Burling  from  America,  and 
was  latmched  in  June  1859,  and  called  the  Admiral  Kaza- 
kevich.  Tlie  imports  at  jVikolayevsk  and  Castries  Bay 
amounted  to  £152,188.  This  does  not  include  the  value  of 
five  steamers  brought  out  for  the  Amur  Company,  and  the 
cargo  of  the  Tsarina,  1200  tons,  consisting  of  government 
stores.  The  exports  as  yet  were  trifling,  only  amounting  to 
J62,967.  Another  flotilla  had  left  Sronstadt  consisting  of 
the  screw  corvettes  Passaddk  and  Nayesdnik,  and  the  gun- 
boat Bazboynik. 

Count  Muravief  had  gone  at  the  end  of  1859  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, as  mentioned  before,  and  obtained  leave  of  absence  to 
visit  his  family  then  staying  at  Paris,  and  to  recruit  liis  health, 
which  had  sulfered  from  the  climate  oi  Liberia.  He  desired  in- 
deed to  resign  his  post  as  Governor-General  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
but  at  the  personal  request  of  the  emperor,  consented  to  pro- 
ceed once  more  to  the  Amur,  where  the  critical  state  of  affiurs 
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mado  tlie  presence  of  a  man  of  abilitj  of  the  greatest  cottae* 
quenoe.  The  Chinese  perserered  in  the  hostile  attitude  assumed 

since  the  repulse  at  the  Taku  forts,  and  one  officer  at  least, 
Lieut.  Fiiimoncf,  was  uUligud  in  April  to  abandon  liis  station 
on  the  kSiin«>achan  river,  a  tributary  of  the  TJsiiri.  Elsewhere 
also  the  Mandarins  resorted  to  violence,  but  a  letter  in  the 
Prussian  Gazette,  which  speaks  of  **  Russian  forts  blown  up, 
whole  villages  of  peace&l  colonists  destroyed  and  plundered, 
the  inhabitants  brutally  ill-treated,  and  even  in  some  instances 
kiUed,  when  venturing  to  offer  resastanoe/'  is  entirely  devoid  of 
truth.  Certainly  the  Amur  had  not  fulfilled  the  anticipatioDS 
of  those  who  thought  to  find  at  once  the  country  there  turned 
into  the  granary  of  Siberia,  who  in  imagiuutiou  saw  the 
navies  of  the  world  congregate  in  Castries  Bay  to  carry 
away  its  produce  and  manufactures.  It  is  quite  true  also 
that  the  Amur  was  a  constant  source  of  expenditure.  The 
colonists  did  not  produce  sufficient  com  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, end  the  deficiency  had  to  he  made  up  hy  imports 
from  Siberia.  The  Cossachs  indeed  are  not  the  best  oolomsts^ 
a  &ct  of  which  the  goverunent  is  quite  aware.  They  are 
not  only  extremely  indolent,  hut  also  carry  on  their  agricul- 
tural operations  m  the  most  primitive  manner.  To  remedy 
this  stale  of  affairs,  German  colonists  liad  been  sent  for.  Capt. 
jl^^^^^  von  ^ries,  proprietor  of  the  steamer  Admiral  Kazakevich,  is 
'  going  to  bring  forty  German  families  from  California,  and 
they  are  to  be  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bureya.  One 
hundred  Geiman  families,  Memionites  from  Taurida*  left 

*  Fortynaeven  colonies  of  Genaau  Mennouites  tie  ntuated  on  the 
Molocha^  in  the  Steppes  of  Southern  Busmu  They  were  founded 
between  the  yean  1804  and  1839,  and  in  1851  had  a  population  of 
16,257  souls.  The  oolonista  oiimed  in  that  year  9708  horaesi  11,381 
head  of  cattle  and  66fS95  Spanish  sheepb  They  are  noted  for  the 
«ationalmannOT  in  whioh  they  carry  on  agriculture.  Lk  1851«  they  pro- 
duced 51,700  qiwrters  of  wheat,  40,000  qrs.  of  barley,  19,000  qrs.  of 
rye,  23,000  qrs.  of  oats,  16,000  qr??.  of  potatoes,  750  qrs.  of  cocoiia 
8000  lbs.  of  Bilk,  and  1500  Ibe.  of  tobacco.  They  had  planted 
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ihmr  homes  in  1860.  But  as  ihey  traveL  with  their  own 
waggons  and  catlle,  they  oonld  not  possibly  amye  before 
1861.  .  If  at  the  begmning  of  the  jrear,  the  aspect  of  aflfairs 

on  the  Amur  was  very  gloomy,  with,  a  Chinese  war  in 
prospective,  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  govermnents 
were  reversed  by  the  success  of  the  Eng-lish  and  French,  of 
whose  victories  Russia  availed  herself  to  conclude  on  the 
14th  November  1860  a  most  advantageous  treaty,  much 
more  comprehensiYe  than  any  treafy  OTsr  oondnded  by 
China  with  a  foreign  power.  This  treaty  was  ratified  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  the  Ist  January  1861  by  the  emperor. 
It  is  signed  by  Nicolas  Ignatief,  Knssian  ambassador  at 
Peking,*  and  Prince  Kimg,  the  Chinese  Commissioner.  The 
following  is  an  abstiact  of  this  treaty :  ^ — 

Art.  1.  "Henceforth  the  eastern  frontier  between  the  two 
empires  shall  commence  from  the  juncture  of  the  rivers 
Shilka  and  Argun,  will  follow  the  oonrse  of  the  Kiver  Amur 
to  the  junction  of  the  jEUyer  Usuri  with  the  latter.  The 
land  on  [ike  left  bank  (to  the  north)  of  the  Biver  Anmr 
belongis  to  the  empire  of  Russia,  and  the  territory  on  the 
right  bank  (to  the  south)  to  the  junction  of  the  River  Usuri 
to  the  empire  of  China.  Further  on,  the  frontier  Hne  between 
the  two  empires  ascends  the  rivers  Usuri  and  Sungacha  to 
where  the  latter  issues  from  lake  Kinka ;  it  then  ci  osses  tlie  ■. 
lake,  and  takes  the  direction  of  the  river  Belen-ho  or  Tux.; 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river  it  follows  the  mountain  range 
to  the  mouth  of  the  BiyerHuptu  (a  tributary  of  the  Suifun), 
and  £rom  that  point  the  mountains  situated  between  the 


mulbeciy  treea^  637,S69  fruit  trees,  1,384)765  timber  tree%  and  981 
vines.  The  sckools  vera  visited  by  3288  pupils,  or  by  one  out  of  five 
of  the  popttlstion.  Tba  arrival  of  saoh  thrifty  colonists  oannot  (cul  to 

be  adTsntagcous. 
*  Iguatief  left  St.  Petersburg  in  Maroh  1650. 
'  See  Times,  17th  Januaiy  1861. 
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river  Hun-GhniL  and  the  sea,  as  &r  as  tlie  river  Tamfiu- 
Eiang.  Al<Ag  tbis  line  the  territoiy  on  the  east  side  be^ 
to  the  empire  of  Russia,  and  that  on  the  west  to  the  empire 
of  China.    The  frontier  line  rests  on  the  river  Tomeu  at 

twenty  It  above  it«  moutli  into  the  sea. 

Art.  2.  Deiiiiecj  the  frontiers  between  liussia  and  China 
towards  the  west,  and  coniiiim  liussia  in  the  possession  of 
the  country  aitnmd  lakes  Balkash  and  Issik  Kul. 

Art.  3.  Arranges  the  appointment  of  a  joint  oonmuBsion 
for  placing  the  frontier  marks.  For  the  inspection  of  the 
tK/^/a^eaebm.  frontiers  the  comTnissioners  will  meet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Usuri  in  the  month  of  April,  1861. 

Art.  4.  On  the  whole  frontier  line  established  by  Articles 
1  and  2  of  the  present  treaty,  trade  free  of  all  duly  or 
restrictions  is  established  between  the  subjects  of  the  two 
states. 

Art.  5.  Kcstores  to  the  merchants  of  Kiakhta  the  right 
of  going  to  Peking,  and  they  may  also  trade  at  Urga  and 
Kalgan.  At  Urga  a  Bussian  Consulate  may  he  established. 
Bussian  merchants,  provided  with  passports,  may  travel 
throughout  China,  but  must  not  congregate  in  a  greater 
number  than  two  hundred  in  the  same  locality. 

Art.  6.  Grants  to  the  KiLssians  a  site  for  a  factory,  with 
chiurch,  etc.,  at  Kashgar.  The  Chinese  government  is  not 
however  responsible  lor  any  piUagc  of  travellers  by  tribes 
beyond  its  control. 

Art.  7.  At  the  places  thrown  open,  no  restrictions  what- 
ever are  to  be  imposed  upon  commercial  transactions,  which 
may  be  carried  on  on  credit  or  otherwise  as  best  suits  the 
interests  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Art.  8.  Bussia  may  establish  consuls  at  Eashgar  and 
TJrga  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  merchants,  who  are 
to  be  punished  by  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  they 
belong.  Tlie  Chinese  also  may  send  consuls  to  Russian 
towns.    Commercial  disputes  arc  to  be  settled  by  arbitrators 
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ohoBen  by  the  parties  oonoefned.   OriminalB  seeking  vefoge 

in  either  coimtry  are  to  be  given  up,  to  be  judged  by  the 
government  to  which  they  are  subject. 

Art.  9.  Annuls  the  treaties  concluded  at  Nerchinsk  1689, 
and  at  Kiakhta  1727. 

Art.  10.  Befers  to  the  restoration  of  cattle  which  may 
baye  strayed  aorofla  the  frontiers. 

Art  11.  Beguktes  ibe  transmission  of  written  despatebes 
on  a  reciprocal  amicable  footing  between  tbe  anthoiities  of  iiie 
respeetiTe  empres. 

Art.  12.  Settles  tbe  postal  arrangements  between  the  two  v'.r^  . 
c^nipires.    Letters  are  to  leave  Peking  and  Kiakhta  once  a 
month  ;  parcels  Kiakhta  every  two  months,  Peking  oucc  in 
three  months.  Twenty  days  are  allowed  for  the  transmission  * 
of  letters,  forty  days  at  the  utmost  for  parcels. 

Art.  Id.  Determines  that  the  ordinazy  correspondence 
between  fbe  two  goremmeiits  is  to  be  sent  throngb  post, 
but  that  during  tbe  residence  of  a  Enssian  enToy  at  Peking 

* 

despatches  of  special  importance  may  be  forwarded  by 

couriers. 

Art.  11.  Empowers  the  Governor-General  of  East<?m 
Siberia  to  conclude  any  additional  arranjrementa  with  the 
frontier  authorities  of  a  nature  to  I'aciiitatc  intercourse. 

Art.  15.  States  that  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
the  treaty  will  be  in  fuU  force." 

The  importance  of  this  treaty  can  scarcely  be  over-rated. 
Bnssia  bas  now  acquired  a  legal  right  not  only  to  the  conntry 
north  of  the  Amur  and  east  of  tbe  Usori,  but  also  to  tbe 
entire  coast  of  Mancbnria  down  to  ^he  frontieTB  of  Korea. 
The  value  of  this  coast  with  its  magnificent  bays  and  liarbours 
ia  great,  quite  independently  of  the  Amur,  und  is  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  Russians,  who  have  re-christened  Victoria  Bay 
as  the  Bay  of  Peter  tlie  Great,  and  one  of  its  ports  they  call 
Vladivostok,  "  Dominion  of  the  East."  On  the  Amur  and 
Usuri  however  the  boundary  line  does  not  bear  llie  stamp 
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of  penmmencjr.  Bxaem  holding  one  beak  only  of  these 
whilst  China  holds  the  other,  may  at  any  chosen  time  ftir^ 

nish  a  government  desirous  of  encroaching  upon  its  neighbour 
wit  h  IbElilo  causes  of  dispute,  and  when  the  time  comes  when 
the  huge  Chinese  empire  tuinWes  to  pieces,  the  whole  of 
Manchuria,  with  Lcootong  must  become  the  prey  of 
Buasia. 

Tub  Eeoions  of  the  Amub  in  1861. 
Having  traced  the  history  of  tiie^Amur  down  to  the 
present  time,  we  will  conclude  this  part  of  our  yolume  by 

giving  a  condensed  account  of  the  present  condition  of 
Russian  power  on  the  Amur. 

Th'  Ukase  of  Slst  December  1858,  the  ferritorics  of  tlio 
Amur  arc  divided  into  a  Province  of  the  Amur,  and  *'  Mari- 
time Province  of  Eastern  Siberia." 

The  area  of  the  former  is  about  164,000  square  miles. 
The  maritime  proTinoe  ccmiprises  the  following : — 

Square  Mitot. 

The  districts  I^ikolayersk  and  SofioTsk  .  .  .  179,000 
The  Northern  portion  of  Sakhalin  Island  .  .  .  18,000 
The  districts  Gishiga  (Okhotsk)  and  tJdsk    .    .  78,714 

Kamchatka  (Petropavlovek)   465,208 

The  Kurile  Islands   3,843 

The  country  as  yet  is  very  thinly  inhabit cd-.  In  18dl,  a 
census  was  taken  of  the  population  of  the  Kussian  empire, 
and  the  result,  as  &r  as  Eastern  Siberia  is  concerned,  was  as 
follows ; — 

Inhahitanta. 


The  GoTemment  of  Irkutsk  294,514 

The  GtoTeromentof  Yakutak(ezclusiYe  of  Okhotsk)  199,818 

Trans-baikal   327,908 

The  District  of  Okhotsk  4,712 

Kamchatka  and  Gishiga  7,331 

The  Kurilea   212 


Total 


833,9P*^ 
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Allowing  for  the  natural  increase  of  the  poi)iilation,  and 
compulsory  immigration  from  European  Hiisaia,  we  obtaia 
about  917,395  inhabitants  as  the  present  population  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  and  this  would  also  include  the  iBusaiaii 
population  of  the  Amur,  which  has  hitherto  been  drawn 
almost  excluaively  from  the  governments  of  Trans-baOkal  and 
Irkutsk.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  state  the  ezaet  number 
settled  on  the  Amur  at  the  present  time,  but  believe  40,000 
to  be  near  the  mark.  If  we  add  to  these  about  24,000 
natives,  wo  have  a  ])opulation  of  64,000  inhabitants,  spread 
over  an  area  of  361,000  square  miles  1 

Military  Forces.  —  The  Bussians  have  established  military 
posts  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Amur,  on  the  Usuri,  and  at 
various  harbours  of  ^ke  Channel  on  Tartary,  down  to  Yictoiia 
Bay.  The  forces  in  the  territory  in  1859  were  as  follows : — 

6  Battalions  of  regular  Infantry*  (Nos.  6, 13, 14, 15, 16)  5,000  men. 
2  Regiments  of  Cossack  Cavalry  .  ...  .  •  1,196  „ 
2  BattalioDaofOoBBaoklnfiiiitfy  of  the  Amur  .  .  3,200  „ 
2  „  „  „  Usuri  .  .  3,290  „ 
1  liattery  of  Field  Artillery,  12  guns,  60  horsea  .  ,  200  „ 
TIm  27th  J^ipa^  of  the  Navy  1,M0  „ 

Total   14,476  men. 

The  13th  battalion  of  Tnfantrj^  and  the  battery  are 
stationed  at  £lagoveah'chenaI|.  The  5th  battalion  has  its 
head-quarters  at  Khabarovka,  and  occupies  stations  on  the 
Usuri  and  Kingka  Lake.  The  14th  and  15th  battalions 
occupy  forty-eight  stations  between  Pashkof  in  the  Bureya 
Mountains  and  Mariinsk,  being  about  forty-two  men  to  a 
station.  The  IGth  battalion  was  sent  in  1859  to  garrison 
the  bays  along  the  sea-coast.  Olga  Bay  for  the  present  is 
the  chief  naval  station  on  the  coast  of  Manchuria,  but  may 
possibly  be  eclipsed  by  Port  "Vladivostok  in  Victoria  Bay, 
or  the  new  settlement  of  Novgorod  in  Posiet  Harbour* 

The  two  cavalry  regiments  occupy  twenty  wthree  stations 
from  Ust  Strelka  to  Pashkof  in  the  Bureya  Mountains,  being 

•  The  5th  Battalion  stood  formerly  in  Western  Siberia 
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on  an  ayerage  fifty-two  men  to  tlie  station.  The  four 
battalions  of  Cossack  Infantry^  two  of  which  are  reserves, 

are  Btationod  on  the  Amur,  cliiefly  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Dzeya,  and  on  the  TJsuri.  There  were  twenty- four  stations 
along  the  tJsuri  and  Suugiiclum  at  the  conmieiicement  of 
1860^  and  the  settlements  now  extend  probably  to  Victoria 
Bay,  fresh  colonists  havmir*  arrived. 

The  villages  of  colonists  between  Maiiinsk  and  l^iko- 
lajevsk  are  without  garrisons,  and  at  Nikolayevsk,  in 
addition  to  a  detaolunent  of  Gossaclcs  who  do  service  as 
police,  is  stationed  the  27th  equipage  of  the  navy. 

On  Sakhalin,  Russians  only  occupy  the  village  uf  lJui, 
near  which  coals  are  iound,  and  the  post  Kiisunai.  A 
settlement,  ]\riiravi(  f,  which  they  had  in  Aniva  Bay  has 
been  evacuated,  and  all  endeavours  to  induce  the  Japanese  to 
cede  the  southern  Sakhalin  have  proved  abortive. 

The  entire  military  force  maintained  in  18d9  on  the 
Amur  exceeded  thus  scarcely  16,000  men.  Since  then, 
however,  fresh  forces  have  arrived,  but  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  state  their  exact  numbers.  The  report  of  the 
Minister  of  "War  speaks  of  18,000  men  sent  during  1858 — 60 
to  lliu  Amur,  many  for  derelictiuu  of  duty,  and  a(  (  <)iii])anie(l 
by  about  3,000  women  and  as  many  children.  On  the 
other  hand  many  of  the  men  annually  return  to  i>iberia 
and  Russia  on  the  expiration  of  their  tei-m  of  service,  though 
great  inducements  are  held  out  to  them  to  become  settlers. 
Under  any  circumstances^  the  available  military  forces 
would  not  exceed  20,000  men;  their  women  and  children 
8,000 ;  and  the  number  of  civilians,  including  their  families 
10,000  ;  giving  a  total  of  38,000  to  40,000.  The  eliief 
centres  of  population  are  Blagovesh'chensk  with  130G,  and 
iNikolayeviik  with  4,000^  inliahitnnts  in  18G0. 

With  the  exception  of  i^ikolayevflk,  Mariinsk,  and  the 

*  In  18^8,  the  population  was  2,552.  The  increase  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  arrival,  in  ISSd,  of  1,000  oonvicta  (See  p.  199.) 
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naval  foii:s,  the  Hussian  settlements  are  mere  collections  of 
wooden  houses,  without  any  artiiiciid  defences  whateyer. 
I^ikdayeysk  is  the  *only  place  posseseing  formidable  means 
of  defence.  Fort  Constantine  has  been  built  upon  a  sand- 
hank  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  its  gims — four  24- 
pounders,  eight  18-pounders,  and  twelve  100-poraid  mortars 
— command  both  town  and  roadstead.  The  harbour  battery 
is  called  Fort  Nikolas,  and  its  armament  consists  of 
twelve  3G-jx)under8  and  two  72-pouuder  mortars.  JFoui* 
miles  below  the  town,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
stands  the  Michael  Battery — ^twenty-one  24-pounder8,  and 
two  36-poimders — and  eight  miles  lower  down,  but  on  the 
left  bank,  at  Cape  Ghnynakh,  a  narrow  tongue  of  land, 
stood  the  Alexander  Nevsky  Battery — fifteen  24-po\mders, 
and  two  36-pounder  mortars.  This  battery  has  lately  been 
removcHl,  and  1,U0U  convicts  in  foot  irons,  who  ariivt  d  in 
1859  Ironi  Nerchinsk,  are  engaged  l)uilding  upon  its  tiite  a 
strong  stone  fort,  expected  to  be  completed  in  1862. 

The  battery  at  Mariinsk  was  dismantled  in  1857,  and  only 
a  dozen  Cossacks  guard  l^e  port ;  but  several  of  the  ports 
to  the  south  are  defended  by  batteries.  The  southernmost 
settlement  is  Novgorod,  at  Possiet  Harbour,  Gulf  of  d'Anville. 

Naval  Forces. — Simultaneously  with  strengthening  her 
forces  on  the  Amur,  Russia  reinforced  her  imvy  in  the  Pacific. 
In  1860,  the  fleet  in  the  IVciHc  included  nineteen  steamers,  of 
6,100  lioise-power,  carrying  three  bimdred  and  eighty  guns, 
and  moimted  by  two  hundred  and  forty-seyen  officers,  and 
4,365  sailors  and  marines,  including  the  27th  Equipage 
at  Nikolayevsk.  There  were  two  frigates— the  Oleg  and 
Svetlano — ^five  corvettes,  viz.,  Boyarin,  Griden,  Toyevod, 
Passadnik,  and  £alevala;  five  screw  dippers,  viz.,  Jigit, 
Oprichnik,  Strelok,  Kayesdink,  and  Razboynik ;  the  despatch 
boat  Abriekh ;  and  six  smaller  steamers.  The  Griden, 
Hindu,  and  Upi  iclmik  returned  to  Europe  in  1860,  and  the 
Boyarin,  Yoyevod  and  Jigit  in  1861.    The  vessels  at  the 
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present  time  in  the  Pacific,  exdttsiYe  of  the  smaller  ateamers 
navigating  the  Amur,  are  aa  follows : — 


2  J^rigfttes 

S  Screw  Oorr^ttes 


.  Oleg 

Svetlano* 
.  Fassadnik 

Kalovala 

2  Despatch.  Boats  (sore  ws)  Uaidemack 

Abriekb 

3  Screw  Cnippers    .      ,  Strelok 

Navesdink 
Ka/.boyuik 
.  Morsh 
.  America 
.  Vostok 
.  Japanese 

.  Baikal 
Irtisk 
.  Kamoliadal 

.  Tiiman 


57  guo8 

4S  „ 

14  „ 

14 


M 


1  Gun-boat 
1  Paddle  Stinimor  . 

1  Steam  iSchooncr  . 
8  Strew  Transports . 

2  Sailiag  Transports 

1  Cutter  . 
1  Schooner  (Sailing) 


3,. 
4« 


went  out  in  1860 
1860 
1809 

1860 
1861 
1860 
1867 
1859 
1859 


n 
n 

l» 

n 
n 


n 
n 
» 

»» 
»» 

»> 


went  out  in  1859 
from  America  in  1 8DG 
went  out  in  1853 
from  America  in  1608 

1858 

6  „  since  1849  or  earlier 
6  „  previous  to  1854 

„       .,  1854 
built  at  KikoIayeTak,  18d7 


Total,  18  vessels,  with  178  guns. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  Teasels  of  the  Busso-American 

Company — thiitecn  in  1858 — which  are  also  lightly  armed. 
This  force,  tliou<^b  lar^e  compared  with  what  Russia  liad  in 
the  Pacific  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  need  not  inspire 
any  apprehension. 

The  number  of  river  steamers  nayigating  the  Amur  is 
twelve,  of  which  nine  helong  to  Government.  "Die  imports 
by  sea  represent  a  value  of  about  £53,000,  and  one-third  of 
this  is  sent  up  the  Amur.   The  exports  are  trifling. 

TsLBGRAFHs.— The  Government  authorised,  in  1861,  the 
construction  of  a  telegraphic  line  from  Nikolayevsk  up  the 
Amur  to  Kliabarovka  ,  tlioiice  up  the  Usuii  as  far  as  Novgorod, 
the  southernmost  point  of  thcEiissian  territories  on  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  The  line  from  Kazan  to  Omsk  will  bo  opened  this 
year,  that  from  Omsk  to  Irkutsk  in  1862,  and  the  interme- 
diate lines,  thence  toKiakhta  andKhabarovka,  will  be  under- 
taken in  1863.  The  minister  of  marine  will  provide  the 
necessary  fbnds. 


*  Beported  to  have  foundered  on  the  coast  of  Japan. 
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PART  II.— GEOGEAPHICAL,  STATISTICAL 
AND  COMMERCIAL. 


GEOGEAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
RIVER  AMUR. 

The  Amur,  one  of  the  largest  liTera  of  Aflia^  drains  with  its 
tributaries  a  basin  of  766,000  square  miles.  This  basin  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  (SbAn-aJin  moimtains  and  a  line 
passing  through  Korchin  and  the  Gobi  desert.    Towards  the 

west  and  north  the  Y.-ibhmoi  and  Stanovoi  ranges  sepm  ulc 
it  from  the  rivers  flr)^-!!!^  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  sea  of 
Okhotsk,  and  in  the  east  the  coast-range  from  the  xiyulots 
entering  the  Channel  of  Tatary  or  ^Nfanchuria. 

Rnssitm  geographers  look  upon  the  sources  of  the  Kerlon 
as  the  head-waters  of  the  Amur,  ihe  Chinese  however  make 
it  talce  its  rise  in  the  Shan-alin  or  White  MooniainSy  sacred 
to  the  present  Hanohn  dynasty  as  the  cradle  of  their  race. 
According  to  the  former  the- Amur  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Kerh)n,  called  Argun  in  its  lower  course,  with  the 
8hilka,  the  Shilka  itself  being  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Ingoda  and  Onon.  According  to  the  Chinese  the  Sung 
Khua  Kiang,  or  Pine-Blossom  Eivcr,  which  they  consider 
the  head  of  the  Amur,  rises  from  six  springs  on  the  north- 
west slope  of  the  Shan-alin.   The  Manohu  call  this  river 
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Sungari,  t.  e.  Milk-Bireet  Biver.  After  a  course  of  three 
hundred  miles  the  Bimgari  receiTes  the  Nonni  firom  the 

north,  and  assmncvs  the  name  of  Xucntoug,  which  with  the 
Chinese  it  retains  until  it  enters  the  sea.  From  the  left, 
this  Kuentong  receives  the  Heloug  Kiang,  river  of  the  Black 
Dragon,  called  Sakhalin  Ula,  Black  Water,  by  the  Mancha^ 
and  Bhilka  (Silkar)  by  the  Tunguzian  Oronchons  and  Man- 
yargs.  This  Sakhalin  Ula,  acoording  the  Busaian  idew  is  in 
fact  the  Upper  Amur.  The  Lower  Amur,  or  ratW  the  Amur 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Sungari,  is  caUed  Mango  by  the 
Gbldi,  and  Mamu  by  the  natiyes  near  its  mouth.  The 
ItULssiuu  "Amur"  is  believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
latter.^ 

If  we  consider  that  source  of  a  river  situated  at  the 
greatest  distance  irom  its  mouth  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
being  looked  upon  as  the  fountain-head  of  the  wliole  system, 
then  must  the  Kerlon  in  the  present  instance  be  adopted  as 
snoh.  The  development  of  the  Kerlon  (and  Argun)  to  its 
junction  with  the  Shilka  is  1000  miles,  ezcIusiTe  of  all 
minor  windings,  which  in  the  present  state  of  our  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  these  regions  it  would  be  impossible 
correctly  to  estimate.  The  Amur  thence  to  the  sea  has  a 
development  of  14(10  miles. ^  ()n  the  other  hand,  from  tlie 
source  of  the  tSuugan  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  the  develop- 
ment of  the  river  is  only  1450  miles.  It  has  not  yet  however 
been  ascertained  whether  the  Sungari  or  jSakhaUn  Ula  carries 
the  greater  quantity  of  water.  ISchrenck  is  in  &Your  of 
the  former,  and  if  we  add  the  fact  that  the  Amur  below  its 
junction  with  the  Sungari  maintains  the  north-easterly 

•  Acoording  to  QeuenJ  d'AuTray  (Stnckenbeig,  iT.788)  the  Amur 
has  derived  its  name  firom  an  usual  form  of  salutation  used  by  the 
Tunguaans,  and  meaning  "  Fteoe  be  iritfa  you.**  The  Mongols  call  the 

Amur  Kai-a-turau,  Black  Biver. 

*>  Including  minor  windings^  the  development  of  the  Amur  is 
estimated  at  1880  miles. 
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dizeetion  of  the  latter  to  its  mouthi  we  must  acknowledge 
that  after  all  the  Chinese  may  hare  good  cause  for  maintain- 

ing  their  side  of  the  question. 

It  is  by  no  meana  our  intention  to  enter  into  n  detailed 
description  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Amur.  Our  purpose 
wiU  be  suiEcieatly  answered  by  oSsxing  a  few  remarlcs 
regarding  them. 

The  Keidsm,  Qnon  and  Ingoda,  all  rise  m  the  Eentei 
Khan,  or  Qreat  Khmgaa^  of  the  Ghinese,  tiie  culminatiiig 
point  of  which  on  Russian  territory,  the  Ghokondo»  attains  an 
eleyation  of  8,259  feet,  without  however  reaching  the  limit  of 
perennial  snow.  From  this  central  mass  of  mountains  the 
Yablonoi  Xhrebet  or  Ilange,  branches  off  towards  tho  north- 
east ;  and  other  branches  occnpy  the  country  between  the 
Ingoda  and  the  Onon,  and  the  Onon  and  Argun,  forming 
what  are  generally  known  as  the  Nerchinsk  Ore  Mountains. 
In  its  south-western  portion  this  mountain  region  is  inter- 
sected by  deep  ravines  and  swampy  tracts,  and  coveied  wif^ 
dense,  often  impenetrable,  forests.  Further  to  the  north  it 
partakes  much  of  the  character  of  the  steppes  of  central 
Asia.  The  coimtry  is  imdidating,  and  the  ridges  of  the  Ore 
Moim tains  rise  but  from  two  to  hve  Imndred  feet  above  the 
l)eds  of  the  rivers.  There  are  few  trees.  Fui'thcr  to  the 
noitli-east,  beyond  a  line  diawn  from  Stretyinsk  on  the 
Shilka  to  the  Nerchinskoi  Zavod  on  the  Argun,  the  country 
is  mountabouB  and  wooded,  and  tracts  feyourable  for  agri- 
cultural pursoiis  occur  in  the  yalleys. 

The  Eerlon  river  haa  its  source  in  the  Kentei  Khan.  For 
five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  it  traverses  one  of  the  most 
inhospitable  tracts  of  the  Gobi,  it  then  runs  through  the 
Dalai  Nor  or  Lake,  and  after  another  four  hundied  and 
twenty  miles  it  enters  the  Shilka  at  I^si  Strelko.  In  its 
lower  course  the  river  is  known  as  the  Argun.  As  far  as 
Tsurukhaitu  the  river  passes  through  a  steppe,  with  an 
area  of  8,070  square  miles,  and  an  elevation  of  from  2,000 
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to  3,000  feet  above  Hie  eea-level  This  steppe  is  quite  unfit 
for  agriculture ;  iLuro  is  scarcely  any  rain,  little  snow 
during  winter,  and  early  frost  in  autumn.  The  soil  is  a  hard 
clay  in  which  are  imbedded  pebbles,  cameolfl  and  onyji^es. 
The  numerous  salt -lakes  frequently  dry  up. 

At  Teurukhaitu  the  country  impfOYBS.  On  nortlieni 
slopeB  we  find  amail  woods  of  foliferous  treesy  and  the  TaUeys 
are  decked  wiih  a  lioh  ooTering  of  flowers.  The  lower  we 
descend  the  more  promising  is  the  appearance  of  tiie 
ooimtiy,  and  between  TJryupina  and  Ust  StielkA  cereals  are 
cultivated  very  successfully.  Both  banks  of  the  rirer  are 
wooded,  the  left  bank  is  hilly  with  wide  valleys  opening 
upon  the  river.  The  right  bank  frequently  rises  in  cliffs 
with  exposures  of  granite.  In  this  lower  part  of  the  river 
the  bed  is  stony  and  the  current  rapid. 

The  (hum  also  rises  in  the  Kentei  mountains.  In  its 
upper  oonzse  its  banks  are  wooded^  at  Ohindant  it  touches 
lihe  steppe  for  a  shxat  distance,  and  then  suddenly  tarns  to 
the  north,  and  down  to  its  junction  witli  the  Ligoda  flows 
throngh  an  imdtdating  wooded  country  with  many  fertile 
tracts  fit  for  cultivation.    It     navigable  at  all  seasons. 

The  Inguda  rises  north  of  the  Chokoudo  nujuntain,  and  as 
far  as  Chita,  the  capital  of  the  Transbaikal  province,  flows 
towards  the  north-east  along  the  foot  of  the  Yablonoi  range. 
Below  Chita  it  has  a  breadth  of  sixty  to  one  hundred  yards, 
is  rapid,  and  encloses  many  grassy  islands.  The  rocky 
mountains  along  its  banks  are  thickly  wooded ;  the  rocks 
often  approach  tihe  river  very  closely  leaTing  oidy  a  narrow  ' 
passage  through  which  it  forces  its  way.  These  rocks  are 
in  many  parts  covered  with  mosses  and  a  beautifid  fern, 
Pteres  pedata,  and  the  rhubarb  plant,  with  its  red  bulb, 
appears  frequently  in  wanner  sites.  The  river  cnn  be 
navigated  by  small  boats  or  rafts  below  Chita,  but  this 
navigation  is  very  dangerous  owing  to  the  shallowness  of 
the  water  and  to  the  rapids.  A  little  above  TTTOfthinft.  a 
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mk  called  CSapitaii,m  the  centre  of  tiie  imr,  coiuiderably 
endangers  naTigation  at  low  water.   The  moat  dangerooa  of 

the  rapids  is  that  called  Boyets,  "  Combatant,"  below  Vorov- 
skaya  Pad,  where  the  riyer  foices  itself  a  passage  through  a 
narrow  defile. 

The  union  of  the  Ingoda  with  the  Onon  forms  the  Shilka. 
The  riyer  increases  in  breadth ;  .  at  Biankina  it  is  four 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide.  The  riyer  thence  to  the  sea 
is  nayigable  at  all  seasons  m  boats  drawing  two  Ibet  of  wtfter. 
The  ahoieB  are  hilly  and  wooded  with  large  tracts  of  prairie, 
bearing  rich  herbage.  The  trees  are  bizchea  and  pmea  with 
a  few  larches.  Below  Shilkinskoi  the  latter  prevail.  The 
country  is  more  mountainous,  but  wide  fertile  valleys  and 
plains  &equently  intervene.    The  current  of  the  riyer  ia 
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about  four  knots.  Below  Gbrbitsa  abrupt  difb  often  rise 
directly  from  the  water,  and  only  small  tracfs  fit  for 

settlement  occur  at  the  mouths  of  some  rivulets.  A  short 
distance  above  the  embouchure  of  the  Arg^n,  the  mountains 
on  the  left  recede,  leaving  a  narrow  level  along  their  base, 
but  on  the  right  they  continue  as  fiur  as  the  village  of 
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list  StieUca  {Amw  Mouth),  eituated  at  fhe  confluence  of  the 
two  liyeTS.  The  thirty  CossackB  stationed  here  engage  in 
fishing,  hunting,  and  bartering  with  the  Oronchons  and 
Manyargs  on  the  Amur.  We  now  embark  upon  the  Amur, 
about  which  our  communicationa  will  be  more  detailed. 

The  Amur  from  Ust  Strelka  to  Albazin. 

Three  miles  below  Ust  Strelka  the  Amur  has  a  width  of 
fonr  hundred  and  fifty  yards  witJi  a  current  of  about  four 
miles  an  hour.   The  rixer  occupies  generally  the  whole  of 

the  valley,  and  the  banks  rise  in  precipitous  cliffs,  or  steep 
and  rocky  slopes,  Icavin^^  bui  a  suiall  space  fit  for  settlement. 
Numerous  tributary  rivulets  enter  the  Amur  from  the  \oft, 
and  also  on  the  right,  and  when  rain  falls  in  the  mountains, 
the  waters  carried  down  by  them  cause  the  river  to  rise 
frequently  four  yards  and  more  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days — the  greatest  rise  and  faU  being  about  eight  yards. 
The  most  considerable  of  these  rivulets  is  the  Amazar,** 
(twenty-four  miles  below  Ust  Strelka)  along  which  the 
Oronchons  proceed  to  their  hunting  grounds  on  the  Olekma. 
At  the  mouth  of  these  rivulets  are  generally  to  be  found  small 
plains  overgrown  with  scanty  grass  and  shrubs  of  birches. 
At  ISIonastir,**  the  valley  of  tlie  Amur  ■widens,  and  meadowa 
extend  on  either  bank  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Islands 
have  been  formed  there.  Thirteen  miles  lower  down  the 
Oldoi  enters  on  the  left  (eighty-four  miles)  ;  it  is  equal  in 
size  to  the  Amazar,  and  in  former  times  its  banks  were  the 
frequent  resort  of  tiie  Oronohons,  who  hunted  here  sables  and 
other  fiir-bearing  animals,  whose  numbers  since  then  have 
greatly  diminished.  Bdowthe  Oldoi  the  Amur  makes  three 
abrupt  bends,  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  called  Charpel, 
Dunou  and  Gonan,  after  three  horses  which  some  Manyarg 

"  At  its  mouth  tlic  Russian  BetUeraent  Tgtiasliof  or  AmazarskajH. 
The  distances  in  miles  from  Ust  Strulka  are  given  in  brackets. 
A  la  the  neighbourhcKid  the  setUemeiit  Sgibeuof. 
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txayellers  lost  heie  in  the  time  of  Prince  Cavkaa.  There  aie 
some  small  salt  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  which  commn- 

nicate  with  the  Amur  when  the  water  is  high.  At  the  lower 
end  of  these  bends  stands  the  station  of  Kntomand  or 
Sverbecf.  The  river  then  increases  in  breadth,  the  moun- 
tains are  less  hi<>h,  large  &'agments  of  rock  have  been 
washed  away  by  the  currents  andeztensLve  sand-bars  stretch 
into  the  riyer,  and  during  low  water  appear  as  islands  oyer- 
grown  with  xihk  grasses,  but  poorer  herbage. 

The  forests  are  thin,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  underwood. 
On  the  moimtainB  larches  preyail,  with  firs  in  dry  situations. 
In  the  valleys  the  white  birch  predominates,  with  bird- 
cbcrry,  aspen  and  occasionally  a  few  larches.  The  trees  are 
of  very  slow  growth  and  hardly  ever  above  a  foot  in  diameter. 
Grey  alders,  Alnaster,  small  fruited  apple-trees  and  willows 
may  be  seen  at  the  fringe  of  the  forest. 

Spots  with  pasturage  only  occur  isolated  in  extensiYa 
forests,  the.  grasses  are  scanty  and  grow  in  tufts,  and  the 
bare  ground  may  be  seen  thronghout.  Bitter,  aromatic 
herbs  abound  and  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  steppes 
of  Dauria.  On  the  rocky  mountain  slopes  may  be  seen  occa- 
sionally some  forest  trees,  the  service  tree,  Alnasler,  the 
grey  alder,  aspen,  poplar  and  hawthorn,  but  the  prevailing 
ligneous  plants  nrv.  theDauxian  rhododendron  and  the  Geblera. 
On  loose  soil  Indian  wormwood  frequently  covers  a  whole 
mountain-slope  with  shrubs  two  or  three  feet  high. 

Below  Ust  Strelka  mica  slate  of  unequal  cleayage  and  of  . 
a  darkish  grey  colour,  with  quartz  veins,  prevails.  Lower 
down  as  far  as  Albazin,  there  is  much  compact  clay-slate^ 
either  without  any  appearance  of  being  stratified,  or  very 
irregularly  bedded,  and  of  a  black  colour,  produced  by  oxide 
of  iron. 

As  we  approach  Albazin  (one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles)  the  mountains  recede,  and  make  room  for  extensive 
prairies  affording  excellent  food  for  cattle  and  stretching 
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&r  to  the  base  of  tibe  moimtaiiis.  The  featnzes  of  the 
ooimtiy  are  xauoh  more  attractive.  On  the  wmlihem  alopee 
oeks  and  blaok  bireh  take  the  pkce  of  the  larch,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  moontams  are  found  elms,  ashes,  hazel- 
nuts, bird-cherrics,  willows  and  wild  roses.  Tlio  grasses 
are  the  same  as  in  Daiuia.  The  site  of  iVlbazin  was  well 
chosen  by  the  Cossacks  who  fouiided  it.    In  fact  it  is  the 

ft/ 

iirst  spot  on  desoending  the  Amur  suitable  for  a  settlement 
on  an  extensive  scale.  Wood  and  water  are  fdtmd  in  ph  nf  y, 
and  the  moontains  protect  it  against  the  cold  northerly 
winds.  The  Albaakha  or  Emnzi  rivulet  opposite  Albaran 
is  rich  in  fish,  which  are  to  be  caught  here  with  much 
greater  &cility  than  in  the  rapid  Amor.  Bemains  of 
the  ancient  ramparts  of  the  town,  which  had  been  built 
upon  a  plateau  about  fifty  feet  above  the  river,  as  well  as  of 
the  circumvttUatioii  of  the  Chinese,  may  yet  be  traced,  and 
on  the  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Albazikha  rivulet 
vestiges  of  a  Chinese  camp  may  yet  be  distinguished.  From 
a  plan  of  these  remains  in  Maack's  work  ^ilbazin  formed  a 
square  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet ;  the  Chinese  camp  a 
parallelogram  of  mx.  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long  and 
about  one  hundred  and  ftnrty  wide.  The  Amur  has  a  bzeadfh 
of  five  hundred  and  eighty  yards. 

Albazii^  to  the  Dzeya. 

Below  ALbazin  the  Amur  expands,  the  islands  increase  in 
number,  they  form  archipelagos  and  many  of  them  lie  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  contributing  greatly  by  their  variety  to 
the  original  and  picturesque  appearance  of  the  river,  but 
interfiling  considerably  with  the  navigation.  On  the  right 
bank  the  mountains  approach  again  close  to  the  river  a  short 
distance  below  Albazin,  aud  forai  steep  precipices  of  sand- 
stone; but  on  the  left  the  plain  continues  uninterruptedly 
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tor  a  cfotanee  of  seventy  miles  to  ihe  rook  or  promontory 

Malaya  Nadcshdu,  i.e.  Jjittlc  Hope  (one  hundi'ed  and  ninety- 
two  miles)  a  bold  sandstone  cliff  projecting  into  the  river 
in  the  shape  of  a  semicircular  tower.  Above  this  rock  a 
dangerous  bar  stretches  across  the  river,  having  but  three 
feet  of  water  in  the  summer,  and  ten  in  spring.  It  was 
Lore  the  Bussiaii  miniatuie  steamer  Nadeahda  winteied  in 
1855-56,  whence  the  name. 

The  plain  thence  is  at  an  elevation  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  above  the  river,  the  banks  are  steep,  and  partly  scooped 
out  or  lined  with,  low  alluvial  deposits,  generally  overgrown 
with  grass.  TTpon  tlie  elevated  plain  the  hills  rise  in  isolated 
groups  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet 
in  height,  and  when  close  to  the  river  form  steep  precipioes. 
The  hills  generally  have  gentle  slopes,  and  are  surmounted 
by  masses  of  syenite  frequently  presenting  perpendicular 
walls.  In  their  eharaoter  th^  hear  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  Ore  mountains  of  Dauria.  Sandstone  foxmatioa  is  more 
rare.  JB'olifbrous  trees  are  more  abundant,  and  at  the  skirt 
of  the  forest  may  be  observed  the  ash,  whilst  oaks  cover  the 
mountain  slopes,  and  ilie  larch,  white  birch,  with  elms  and 
bird-cherry  now  and  then  constitute  opcTi  io rests. 

The  valley  of  the  Burunda  rivulet  opening  into  the  Amur 
on  the  left,  thirteen  miles  below  I^adeshda,  offers  superior 
inducements  to  intending  colonists,  and  its  advantages  were 
appreciated  by  the  Albemn  Cossacks  who  founded  here  the 
village  of  Andrushldna,  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen. 
A  Oossack  station  called  Burunda  (Tolbuiin)  has  been  esta- 
blished in  this  locality.  The  soil  of  the  valley  is  composed 
of  rich  black  earth,  covered  with  dense  grass  and  herbage. 
On  soiitliern  slopes  grow  small  oaks,  and  black  birches  with 
the  wild  rose,  on  northern  slopes  white  birches  and  aspens ; 
whilst  the  summits  of  the  mountains  are  occupied  by  £rs  and  • 
larches.  The  mountains  surrounding  this  valley  consist 
mostly  of  carhoniferous  sandstone  and  a  congloiaerate  of 
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olay-slatey  fiagments  of  quarts  and  homblende  enclosed  in 
ddoriie  cement. 

The  nuniennis  islands  lower  down  are  covered  with  poplar, 
ash  and  willow.  At  the  Toro  and  Angaii  rivuleta  beautiful 
valleys  ag^aiii  open  upon  the  Amur.  The  RiL«?si!in  post  of 
Anganskaya  has  been  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  lutter. 
The  rocks  on  the  left  bank  are  granite  containing  felspar 
and  glands  of  smoky  quartz,  without  any  intermixture  of 
mioa.  Thia  formation  extends  to  below  the  Onon,  where  the 
felspar  is  dyed  by  oxide  of  iron.  The  pbysiognamy  of  the 
vegetation  remains  the  same.  Among  the  flowers  the  rho- 
dodendron,  white  poppy,  forget-me-nots,  Myosotis,  the  white- 
flowered  l\'conia,  attract  the  eye. 

A  few  miles  below  the  On  on  a  steep  sandstone  cliff  of  a 
yellowish  grey  colour  bounds  one  of  reaches  of  the 
Amur  for  a  distance  of  three  miles.  This  cliii  is  called 
T^gayan  (three  hundred  and  two  miles).  It  attains  an 
elevation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet^  and  at  about 
fifty  feet,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river,  may  be  seen  two  black  seams  of  cool, 
apparently  lignite.  The  natives  look  upon  this  mountain 
as  the  abode  of  evil  spirits,  and  dread  it  accordingly.  The 
Manyargs  who  live  near  assert  that  smoke  rises  from 
the  mouTitain  when  a  human  being  approaches  it,  and 
the  Manchu  who  come  to  the  neighbourhood  to  fell  wood 
say  that  the  mountain  smokes  constantly  and  at  times 
considerably.  Neither  Permikin,  Collins,  Maack,  nor  Mazi- 
mowizo  could  perceive  this  smoke  when  they  passed  that 
way.  The  phenomenon  may  owe  its  origin  to  fbB  self- 
combustion  of  some  coal  seams ;  or  the  mountain  contains 
caverns,  and  the  warm  air  arising  irom  them,  on  coming  in 
contact  with  tlic  colder  atmosphere,  assumes  th(>  appearance 
of  smoke.  Such  at  least  is  the  case  with  several  mountains 
in  eastern  Siberia.  At  the  foot  ot  the  Tsagayau  are  layers  of 
conglomemte,  in  which  agates,  camelions  and  chaloedons  are 
to  be  found. 
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Beyond  the  Tsagayan  the  yalleys  entering  the  rirer  are 

wider,  the  steep  mountains  recede  gradually,  the  mcailo^vs  are 
richer  in  grass,  and  the  low  islands  more  numerous.  Small 
groves  of  poplars,  ebiis,  ashes  and  wild  apples,  alternate  with 
bushes  of  red- berried  elder,  sand- willows,  self-heal  and  wild- 
briar.  Small  oaks  and  black-birch  grow  on  the  hills; 
larches  and  other  conifers  become  scarcer.  The  meadows 
are  richer  and  coold  aSoxd  pasturage  tp  nnmeions  cattle. 
Hard  clay  and  day-slate  here  predominate. 

At  the  promontory  Easakeritch  (Ele  Khan)  (52**  T  north) 
the  mountains  again  come  close  to  the  river.  The  pro- 
montory consists  of  a  reddish  mass  of  deeplv  fuiTOwed 
amygdaloid,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  three  hundretl  iect.  A 
block  projecting  from  the  main  mass  of  the  rock  assumes  the 
nppcarancc  of  a  colossal  human  figure  which  rests  upon  tJl&e 
foot  of  the  slope,  weem  a  helmet  and  seemingly  gazes  down 
npon  the  xiTor. 

About  eight  miles  further  to  the  isouth  is  the  rock  Eorsakof, 
a  similar  promontory  of  a  semi-circular  shape,  and  re- 
markable on  accoimt  of  its  having  regular  steps  from  ■.  the 
river-side.  At  its  foot  the  Amur  has  formed  a  deposit  of 
sand  and  shin<>-h\  now  overgrown  with  grass. 

Thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Komar  (three  hundred  and 
eighty-two  miles),  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  shows  a  continuation  of  the  elevated  plain  pre\4ously 
mentioned,  whilst  the  right  bank  is  low  and  undulating. 
At  llie  mouth  of  llie  Komar  are  scTeral  large  islands  coTered 
willi  wiUows,  one  excepted,  which  contains  pasture  land, 
and  upon  which  stands  the  Chinese  watch  station  Komar 
or  Ilumar  consisting  of  two  log  huts.  A  little  lower  down, 
on  the  left  bank,  is  the  Russian  post  Komarskoi. 

Below  the  Komar  river  the  hanks  of  the  Amur  again 
become  mountainous.  On  the  left  these  mountains  begin 
with  the  Bibikof  {nromontory,  a  rugged  mass  of  voloanio 
rocks,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Komar  known  as  Longtor 
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amongst  Manyargs,  Da-o-ahe  Eliada  by  the  Manchu,  wliioh 
on  account  of  its  rising  directly  oyer  the  surrounding  plain 

bIiows  to  great  advantage,  althougli  its  elevation  does  not 
exceed  two  hundred  feet.  The  mountains  do  not,  however, 
any  loTiger  rest  irregularly  uj)on  an  elevated  plain,  but  form 
continuous  chains  as  far  as  the  Dzeya,  accompanying  both 
banks  of  the  riyer  at  a  greater  or  less  distance.  The 
prevaOing  rocks  are  syenite  and  porphyry.  The  course  of 
the  Amur  itself  is  here  yeiy  tortuous,  and  about  fiffcy- 
one  mileB  below  the  Eomar  it  almost  describes  a  complete 
drole,  leaving  but  a  neck  of  land  half  a  mile  in  width, 
upon  which  the  post  of  Ulusu  Modon  is  built  (four  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  miles).  This  post,  whilaL  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Chinese,  consisted  of  three  log  huts  covered 
with  rush,  in  front  of  which  stood  a  small  prayer-house 
dedicated  according  to  the  Sinalogue  JSychevski  to  Huan- 
lo,  the  god  of  war.  Drift  coal  of  very  inferior  quality 
has  been  found  here  on  a  small  islet  near  the  right  bank. 
The  Eusrian  station  in  the  neighbourhood  is  called  Eor- 
sakof. 

Below  Ulusu  Modon  the  Amur  for  thirty  miles,  as  &r  as 
the  Kerlon  River,  passes  between  steep  mountuiu  slopes, 
about  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  crowned  with 
columnar  rocks.  These  slopes  are  either  thinly  wooded  or 
altogether  barren  and  formed  of  debris.  Elsewhere  pre- 
cipitous cllSa  form  the  bank  of  the  riveri  the  monotony  of 
which  is  interrupted  only  by  narrow  ravines  passing  np  to 
the  plateau  above^  or  by  small  basin-shaped  valleys  where 
torrents  discharge  their  waters.  The  forests  are  nowhere 
dense>  and  the  Danriaa  birch  prevails,  with  a  few  scattered 
elms.  In  the  rapines  are  found  lime-trees  having  a  trimk 
one  foot  in  diameter.  The  mountains  consist  of  felsj^ar 
coloured  by  oxide  of  iron  and  enclosing  concretions  of 
greenish  mica  «nd  quartz.  !t'urther  on  is  found  talc  slate 
vdih.  a  siliceous  base,  and  of  a  greyish  green  with  a  metallic 
lustie. 
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Approaching  the  Dzeya  the  moimiaiiis  are  ftoquentlj 
mterrapted  for  loDger  dktaaoes  and  make  way  for  an 
eLevated  dry  steppe,  which  is  ascended  from  the  riTer  by 
deep  moist  ravines  washed  out  by  the  rains,  and  containing 

groups  of  bii'cliea,  aspens  and  poplars,  tlie  tops  of  which  roach 
up  to  the  plain.  The  soil  of  tho  prairie  itself  is  a  loose, 
ydlowish  and  sandy  clay,  having  but  a  thin  covering  of 
Tegetable  earth.  The  grass  is  rather  scant,  and  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  flowers  and  aromatic  herbs  and  shnibs  of 
hazel.  In  the  distance^  towards  the  monntains,  tiie  ptbin 
grows  undulating  and  hears  thickets  of  black  birches  and 
oaks  and  finally  merges  in  tho  thinly-wooded  mountains. 
The  islands  in  tiiis  part  of  the  rirer  are  numerous  but  ^ 
apart,  and  generally  of  small  extent.  Those  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream  are  low  and  bwamj^y  with,  small  pooLs  of 
stagnant  water,  and  only  those  closer  to  the  bank  are  more 
elevated  and  bear  a  dense  growth  of  biroh,  poplar,  aspens 
with  maples  and  buckthorn. 

The  upper  part  of  the  Amur  had  been  the  abode  of  some 
nomadic  Qronchons  and  Manyargs  only.  Here  we  meet  for 
the  first  time  with  isolated  huts  of  I)aurians»  who  come  to 
this  part  of  the  river  to  fell  the  wood  which  lower  down  is 
scarce.  To  their  labours  must  be  ascribed  to  a  great  extent, 
the  fact  of  the  forests  being  here  much  cleared.  The  first 
Manchu  village,  Amba  Sakhalin,  stands  about  twenty  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Dzeya,  on  a  rich  prairie,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  It  consists  of  twenty-three  houses, 
built  without  any  attempt  at  regularity  along  the  bank  of 
the  river.  The  Houses  are  badly  constructed  of  wood>  day 
and  rushes ;  they  have  paper  windows,  and  inside  may  be 
seen  pictures  of  Buddhist  deities,  and  of  the  Foist  painted  on 
linen  cloth  by  Chinese  artists.  Attached  to  each  house  is  a 
small  garden  enclosed  by  palisades  or  a  hedge,  where  millet, 
maize,  radishes,  onions,  leeks,  garlic,  Spanish  pepper, 
cabbages  and  beans  are  cultivated.   Clusters  of  elms,  birch, 
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maple,  poplar  and  'wild  apples,  have  been  planted  close  to  the 
houaes.  The  inhabitants  keep  plenty  of  fowls  and  pigs,  and  a 
£bv  honied  cattile  used  for  ploughing. 

About  fifify*tiiiee  miles  higher  up,  the  Busaians  have 
the  poet  Nsrantzimi)  identical  probably  with  the  post 
liibikoi  oi'  the  map.  At  the  junction  ol  the  lizcya  and  Amur 
(five  hundred  and  forty  miles),  is  situated  the  town  of 
Blagovesh'chensk,  foxmded  in  1858  by  General  Muravief 
upon  the  site  of  the  Cossack  station  Ust  Zeisk.  The 
town  is  built  upon  the  plateau,  and  the  principal  street  ez- 
tends  a  Toat  along  the  river.  In  April  1860  the  population 
waa  1,365  aoula.  There  were  twenly-mne  buildings  belong- 
ing to  goireniment>  four  to  private  individuals,  and  forty-six 
wooden  huts,  covered  with  earth,  and  most  of  them  in  the 
ravines  cxteiidiiig  down  to  the  riv  er.  There  is  a  cliurch,  and 
the  foundation  of  a  second  has  been  laid.  The  Amur 
Company  maintain  here  one  of  their  principal  stores.  The 
Cihinese  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Amur  come  to  Blago- 
veaVchensk  about  the  fi£bh  day  of  each  month,  and  for  seven 
days  Ihey  sell  their  produce,  wheaten  and  buckwheat  flour, 
barley,  oats,  walnuts,  Usuri  apples,  fowls,  pigs,  cows  and 
horjses.  Occasionally  they  sell  also  silk  stuffs,  paltry,  artifi- 
cial flowers,  felt-shocs,  matting,  etc.  Tiurber  has  to  be 
brought  down  the  Amur  or  Dzeya  from  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  for  onl}*  shrubby  oaks  and  liazel  grow  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.  The  to\vn  is  the  seat  of  the 
military  and  civic  authorities  of  the  Amur  province.  Its 
site  has  been  well  chosen,  and  in  course  of  time  it  will 
no  doubt  rise  into  a  place  of  importance.  Agricultural 
operations  may  be  carried  on  here  on  the  most  extensive 
scale,  and  with  a  certainty  of  success.  Coals  are  found  a 
few  versts  above  the  town,  and  iron  is  reported  to  exist  in 
the  mountains  a  short  distance  up  the  Dzeya. 
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At  the  Dzejra  the  scenery  undergoes  a  sudden  change. 
Instead  of  mountains  enclosing  the  valley  of  the  river  tliero 
stretches  before  the  eye  an  extensive  plain,  with  no  visible 
limit  on  the  left  hand,  and  bounded  on  the  riglit  by  low 
isolated  ranges  of  hiUs.  The  accessioxL  of  tlie  black  and 
shiggish  waters  of  the  Dzeya  to  the  dear  and  rapid  Amxxe, 
causes  the  latter  to  increase  suddenly  to  a  width  of  two  yersts. 
In  the  Ticinity  of  the  Dseya  iJie  prairie  is  low  and  liable  to 
be  inundated,'  hut  a  -rery  short  distance  below  it  the  plain  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  leyd  of  the  riyer.  On 
this  plain  there  arc  scarcely  perceptible  elevations  between 
which  occur  small  shallow  ponds  fringed  by  rushes.  The 
soil  of  the  praude  is  clayey,  with  a  layer  of  rich  black  earth, 
and  it  is  oorered  with  luxuriant  grasses  attaining  often  the 
height  of  a  man.  Imperata  sacchaliflora,  Spodiapogon,  and, 
less  frequently,  Manchurian  panio  grass,  are  those  whioh 
grow  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  most  strike  the  eye. 
Shoots  of  Yicia  pallida  (yetch)  and  Pseudorobus  intersect  the 
prairie  in  all  directions  and,  next  to  the  pink  gloss  of  the 
Imperata,  impart  to  it  a  striking  beauty  by  their  blue, 
lustrous  appearancp.  Extremely  succulent  broad-bladed 
grasses  however  prevail.  Smaii  shrubs  of  cinnamon  roe^ 
two  to  four  feet  high,  arc  hidden  everywhere  by  the  grasSy 
and  with  yetches  and  other  oUmbing  plants,  render  the 
progress  through  these  prairies  excessiyely  difficult.  The 
white  flowers  of  the  Polygonum  diyarica,  and  the  superb 
Tatar  Starwort,wit&  its  pinky  flowers,  are  great  ornaments  of 
the  prairie.  Calamagrostis,  with  Mulgedium,  Steilaria  radians 
(sticliwort)  and  Artemisia,  are  restricted  to  swampy  localities. 

Numerous  Manchu  villages  are  distributed  along  both 
banks  of  the  river,  sheltered  from  the  cold  northerly  ^yinds 
by  groyes  of  poplars  and  firs,  and  surrounded  by  well  oultiyated 
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fielda.  Fourteen  mileB  below  the  Dzeya  10  eituaied  the  town 
of  Sakhalin  TJla  Hotim  or  Aigun^  the  chief  phioe  of  the 
Mancha  on  the  Amur,  but  not  otherwise  remarkable.  The 
goyemment  buildings  and  Bereral  temples  are  surroimded 

by  a  double  row  of  j)alLsade8,  forming  a  square,  each  side  of 
which  measures  two  luiudrcd  and  thirty  yards,  and  outside 
this  square  are  several  hundred  mud  houses.  The  town  has 
a  sombre  appearance,  the  hoiises  being  for  the  most  part  built 
of  wood  and  plastered  with  mud.  The  only  variety  is  pro- 
duced by  the  gailypainted  temples.  The  shops  in  one  of  the 
principal  streets  have  open  firants.  Here  the  merbhaodize  is 
laid  out  in  the  most  tempting  manner,  and  the  merchant, 
attired  in  rich  silks,  gravely  smokes  his  pipe  until  a  pur- 
chaser enters.  Dragons  and  other  figures  cut  in  paper  are 
fixed  to  poles  ijiiiiiiountiiig  the  shops,  and  paper  lanterns 
hang  across  the  street,  givin£r  it  a  rather  original  appearance. 
Heavy  two-wheeled  carts,  drawn  by  two  or  three  horfiea 
each,  slowly  move  through  the  town.  The  population  is 
about  15,000.  .  To  the  north  are  some  long  sheds  near 
which  the  Amur  flotilla  of  the  Chinese  usually  lies  at  anchor. 
On  an  island  opposite  may  be  seen  traces  of  ancient  batteries 
erected  by  the  Ohinese  during  thdr  earlier  wars  with  the 
Russians.  Four  nules  lower  down  the  river,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  is  a  large  village  where  stood  the  ancient  Aigun,  a 
place  described  in  1682  by  Milovanof,  who  even  then  was 
unable  to  obtain  from  the  natives  any  account  of  its  origin. 
The  Chinese  subsequently  occupied  the  place,  but  abandoned 
it  when  they  built  Sakhalin  Ula  Ilotun,  the  City  of  the 
Black  Riyer,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amur. 

Below  Aigun  the  country  on  the  left  continues  perfectly 
leyel,  and  tbe  plain  is  corered  with  a  rich  black  sofl,  in 
places  fourteen  inches  thick.  The  banks  are  formed  of  a 
slimy  sand.  On  the  right  arc  visible  hills  of"  iho  Little 
Khingan  with  their  rounded-off  contour ;  an  oH'shoot,  the 
Ilkhuri  Aliu,  advances  close  to  the  river.    Its  slopes  are 
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1)amii,  and  the  foot  only  of  the  hill  is  finnged  by  a  dark 
Hne  of  foieste,  fonnizig  a  sta^iking  contrast  vith  tiie  farigliter 
i|ues  of  the  pandne. 

About  thirty  miles  below  Aigiin  the  iiYer  separates  into 
many  branches/  The  right  bank  is  generally  scooped  out 
aiid  steep,  but  ou  the  ieii  are  extensive  shallows  and  sand- 
banks, some  barren,  others  covered  with  grasses  and  willows. 
The  villages  succeed  one  another  to  a  distance  of  about  fifty 
miles.  Trees,  which  in  the  prailie  region  had  appeared 
only  singly  here  and  there^  unless  phinted  by  the  hand  of 
man,  now  increase  in  niunber,  and  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Bureya  they  form  small  groTes.  "With  the  forests  the  Tillages 
disappear,  and  at  wide  interyals  alone  may  be  encountered 
groups  of  two  or  three  huts,  surrounded  by  a  yegetable 
garden,  and  inhabited  by  Manchu  fishermen. 

TVe  again  enter  the  country  of  nomaclio  tribes,  and  instead 
of  cidtivated  fields,  tents  of  wandenng  Bir&r  Tunguzians 
meet  the  eye. 

The  Bureya  rirer  (seTen  hundred  and  three  miles), 
passes  through  a  level  praiiie  country  enliTened  by  damps 
of  oak  and  maples.  At  its  mouth  it  has  a  breadth  of 
half  a  mile,  its  current  is  slow,  and  its  limpid  waters 

may  be  traced  for  a  long  distance  after  joining  the  Amur 
ere  they  mingle  with  its  dark  flood.  The  character  of 
the  country  can  Bcarcely  be  said  to  change  with  tho 
Bureya.  The  right  bank  graduaUy  rises  in  height,  and  tho 
alluvial  deposits  on  the  left,  are  more  extensive.  Small 
creeks  frequently  indent  the  land,  and  islands  are  numerous. 
The  soil  in  many  places  is  day  or  a  rich  black  earth,  and 
offers  many  .advantages  to  agxicolturists,  of  which  even  the 
Baurians,  whose  chief  oocupation  is  the  chase,  have  availed 

'  According  to  the  map  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Amur  commnnicates  hero 
with  a  large  lake,  situated  on  the  left  bank,  and  near  which  are  three 
large  villages. 
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themselTOB.  In  the  prairie  there  :iro  caTities  with  pools  of 
stagnant  water,  sonoiinded  by  bulrushes. 

The  right  bank  is  geneially  washed  away  nndemeaUi. 
The  hills  approach  dose  to  the  river,  and  form  gradual 
slopes,  steep  clayey  stratified  sections,  or  precipitous  sandstone 
cliffs.  Coal  seams  have  been  discovered  here  in  two  localities, 
the  Mains  being  three  to  four  inches  thick,  and  upon  a  trial 
being  made  the  coal  burnt  well,  with  little  smoke,  and  left 
but  few  ashes.    It  resembled  cannel  coul. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  hills  are  wooded  with  small  oaks, 
wide  apart.  On  more  elevntod  spots  may  be  seen  a  denser 
forest  of  yoni^  oaks  and  black  birches,  with  occanonaUy 
white  birches  and  Salix  eaprea.  In  shady  ravines  we 
encounter  groves  of  white  birch  and  aspen,  and  on  the  low 
alluvial  fore-shore  small  poplars  and  Maackia,  and  on  open 
situations  or  on  islands,  a  arious  kinds  of  willows,  bird-cherry 
trees,  small  Tatar  maples,  elms,  ashes,  and  a  few  cork-trees 
of  small  sixe. 

Lespedeza  bicolor  and  hazel-nuts  (Corylus  heterophylla) 
form  a  thick  imderwood  of  four  feet  in  height  in  oak  forests. 
At  the  skirt  of  the  forest  grows  the  Amurian  vine,  with  its 
dark  blue  berries,  climbing  up  the  trees  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  feet.  Acama  and  finely  slit  artemisias  are  common ; 
but  the  most  characteristic  shrub  of  these  forests  is  the 
Manchurinn  '\''irgin's-bowor  (Clematis  Manchurica),  the 
numerous  wliite  blossoms. of  which  contribute  not  a  little  to 
their  ornament.  Owing  to  the  sandy  soil,  but  little  herbage 
is  found  where  the  poplar  grows.  The  willows  on  the  islands 
or  low  banks  arc  hung  with  Metaplexis ;  or  Kabia  is  enve- 
loped m  the  dark  foliage  of  the  Gomui^  contrasting  richly 
with  its  numerous  black  berries,  and  the  red  grape-berries  of 
the  nightshade  (Solanum  Persicum)  bursting  forth  now  and 
then  between.' 

«  Eutvveen  Blagovesh'chonsk  and  the  entrance  of  the  Bureva  inoun- 
tains  are  the  following  Russian  stations,  all  of  them  on  the  left  bank  : — 
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Ninety  niiles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bureya,  on  the  left 
bank,  and  at  the  entranoe  of  the  defile  formed  by  the  Bui«ya 

moontams,  is  ntiiated  the  Russian  post,  Khingauskoi  I'iket, 
now  called  Pashkof  (seven^  hundred  and  eiglity-thi'ee  miles). 
On  the  oppo.site  side  rises  the  hold  promontory  of  Sver- 
beef,  projecting  far  into  the  liver.  The  Russian  post  is 
situated  upon  a  prairie  8kiping>  down  to  tht^  river,  and 
there  are  aeveral  small  creeks  above  and  below  it.  The 
mountain  nearest  to  it  is  a  flat-topped  cone,  oonsistmg  of 
a  coarse  conglomerate,  and  separated  firom  the  surromiding 
mountains  fay  narrow  vaUeys  with  boggy  soil  It  is  remark- 
able  on  account  of  some  small  fissures  on  its  northern  slope, 
a  few  feet  above;  the  vallev,  around  which  ico  will  form  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  and  from  which  issues  an  icy  current 
of  air.  A  thermometer  suspended  in  one  of  these  fissures 
ieli  in  the  course  of  an  hour  to  30°  F. 

Por  about  twenty  miEes,  as  far  as  the  rivulet  Oou,  at  the 
ifae  moath  of  which  is  situated  a  small  native  village,  and 
the  Manehu  Station  of  TJlu  Biri,  and  on  the  left  bank  the 
Russian  poet  Badde,  extensive  meadows  may  occasionally 
be  seen  on  either  bank,  surroande^byterrace*Hke  mountains, 
groves  of  oaks,  limes  and  asli  trees  are  found  iu  the  valleys  ; 
the  summits  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  conifers, 
lielow  this  the  river  is  almost  enclosed  by  walls  of  stone. 
From  a  breadth  of  two  milc^,  it  suddeoly  decreases  to  seven 
hundred  yards  at  most ;  the  depth  in  noany  places  is  seventy 

Kism«ia7B,  Konstantmol^  TBi€ih6Vftkayl^  Fi^yaikof,  Euprianof,  Sho- 
beltsin  (Biireya  mouth),  InokentieTskajB)  Kasatkina  and  Pashkof. 

^  Otherwise  called  Khiogan,  or  Dousse  Alin,  from  one  of  the  buiup 
mite.  As  there  are  three  or  four  different  mountain-chaius  in  China, 
known  as  Ehingan  (».«.,  white  mountains),  Middendorf  has  proposed  to 
call  that  under  consideration  Bureya  mountains.  Other  Bussiau 
writers  have  agreed  to  this  proposed  change  of  name 
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feet,  and  the  current  sweeps  along  at  the  rate  of  ihiee  miles, 
and  in  particularly  narrow  places  as  nraoh  as  five  and  a  lialf 
miles  an  hour.  Within  the  whole  of  this  extent  there  are  no 
islands.   Small  patches  of  meadow  occur,  although  rarely, 

at  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  cliffs.  Now  and  then  we  per- 
ceive a  small  basin-shaped  valley,  which  during  high  water 
is  converted  into  a  lake.  The  mountains  attain  an  elevation 
of  about  eight  hundred  feet,  and  are  covered  to  the  summit 
with  dense  forests  of  fine  trees  -  a  strange  mixture  of  northern 
and  Bonthem  types — conifers  however  prevailing.  On  the 
honks  of  the  few  tributary  riyulets  are  found  in  abundance 
limes,  aspens,  self-heal,  black  currants,  and  a  great  Tariety  of 
climbing  plants.  At  ^e  base  of  the  mountains,  we  meet  the 
ash,  oak,  liiaple,  elm,  and  wliite  birch,  and  the  sunmiits 
and  slopes  bear  a  vegetation  of  firs.  The  slopes  nre  bare  only 
where  they  are  tormed  of  loose  debris ;  and  occaaionaUy  the 
barren  summit  of  a  mountain  haying  the  shape  of  a  sugar 
loaf  rises  above  the  vegetation  surrounding  it.  In  fact»  no 
accessible  spot  is  Toid  of  vegetation.  The  soil  throughout  is 
good ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  rocks  hwrn-miTig  in  the  river 
without  leaving  any  space  for  settlements^  this  might  become 
one  of  the  most  populous  sections  of  the  Amur.  At  present 
there  is  but  one  villag-e  of  iiatives  to  be  foimd  here,  aiid  a  very 
few  huts  of  Goldi  which  are  inhabited  only  during  summer. 

The  axis  of  elevation  of  flu?  Bnreya  mountaiiis  consists  of 
granites,  upon  which  rest  mica  schist,  clay  slate,  and  similar 
metamorphic  rocks.  Porphyry  has  been  discovered  in  one 
locality  only,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oou.  Throughout 
there  are  indications  of  precious  metals.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Amur,  before  breaking  the  harrier  opposed  to  it  by  these 
mountains,  formed  a  vast  lake  above  them. 

About  ninety-five  miles  below  Pashkof  the  mountains 
recede  on  the  left,  and  thirteen  miles  lower  down  on  the 
right  also.  At  llie  end  of  these  eontracted  parts,  are  two 
islands.    The  one  on  the  right  is  narrow,  about  a  verst 
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long  and  a  few  3rarcl8  high ;  it  is  coyerad  with  a  dense 

growth  of  birches  and  elms,  in  the  nliade  of  wluoli  grasses 
grow  to  the  heiglit  of  a  man.  The  Amurian  vine  is  plentiful 
and  creeps  up  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  fills  the  mind  of 
the  traveller  with  anticipations  of  a  flora  more  abundant  than 
that  met  with  on  the  prairies  on  the  upper  part  oi  the  river. 
The  secxmd  island  is  a  steep  rock  of  unoertain  ookniiing. 
The  depth  of  the  lirer  is  here  still  seventy  fiaet.^ 

The  P&AIBIE  Eegion  of  the  Loweu  Amur. 


A  few  lulls  continue  to  be  seen  in.  the  distence,  but 
beyond  these  the  prairie  extends  so  fkr  as  the  eye  reaishes. 
This  prairie  at  first  differs  but  little  in  the  character  of  ite 
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vegetation  from  tliat  on  the  upper  jjart  of  the  river,  but 
lower  down  grasses  are  much  more  predominant,  and  dotted 
over  it  are  isolated  oaks,  limes  or  elms,  with  occasionally  a 
wild  apple  tree,  hawthorn,  birch  or.  bird-cherry  tree.  The 
banks  of  the  river  in  many  places  are  swampy.  It  increases 
in  breadth,  and  ite  branches  enclose  nomerons  islands  covered 
with  willows  and  trees.   These  islands  do  not  however  inter- 

*  The  followiug  aro  the  Russian  posts  situated  within  the  Bureja 
mountains  :  —  Hadde,  Pompojevskaja,  PolikarpovskaTa^  £katorin- 
NikoMaya,  and  PiBina. 
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fere  with  naTigation,  as  they  are  ranged  along  both  banks  of 
the  river,  and  leave  an  open  channel  between  them.  The 

country  from  tlio  Biucya  Mountains  to  the  Sungari  is 
perhaps  the  most  desolate  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
Amur.  The  nomadic  13irars  scarcely  ever  frequent  this 
part  of  the  river,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  resorted  to  by 
Gold!  fishermen  from  the  SungarL'' 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Simgaii  (nine  hnndred  and  ninety- 
two  mileB  below  Ust  Strdka),  the  Amur  is  divided  into 
'  several  branches.  The  Simgari  enters  on  the  right,  and 
its  dirty  waters  may  be  traced  for  many  versts  flowing  side 
by  side  with  the  clear  floods  of  the  ^Vmur,  until  both  mingle 
and  roll  on  turhidly  to  its  muutli. 

Beyond  the  Sungari  the  level  prairie  continues  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Amur,  and  only  at  the  Russian  post  opposite 
the  mouth  of  Sungari  a  range  of  hills  approaches  for  a 
short  distance  and  forms  bold  precipioes.  On  the  right  bank 
however  a  range  of  hills  aocompanies  the  river  for  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles  and  at  the  villages  of  Byrki,  Etu,  and 
Khmeli  approaches  it  in  bold  clifGb  of  clay  slate,  granite, 
and  mica  schist.  These  hills  art;  coveitxl  'w-itli  an  open 
forest  of  folifcrous  trees.  Oaks  and  black  birches  prevail, 
but  elms,  liuics,  maples  and  ]\Iaackia  are  immerous.  Asj^ens 
grow  only  on  northern  slopes.  The  groimd  shaded  by  these 
trees  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  Lespedeza  bicolor, 
between  which  a  luxuriant  herbage  shoots  up  to  the  height  of 
five  feet.  In  July  the  numerous  red  flowers  of  the  Lespedeza, 
with  the  blue  blossoms  of  vetches^  large  white  umbels  of  the 
Biotia,  and  drooping  catkins  of  the  Sanguisorba»  form  a  cover- . 
ing  of  surpassing  beauty  and  of  the  most  charming  variety. 

The  jVinur,  which  below  the  mouth  of  the  Suagari  had 
become  one  stream  two  miles  in  breadth,  divides  towards 

k  Bossiaii  Stations  <m  the  left  brak  of  the  Amur  fimn  the  Buieya 
Moantains  to  the  lower  mouth  of  the  Sungari  :~Kagiba  (Nagi- 
bovskaya),  Dobro,  Kvasinmo^  Deshnrf,  Mithafl  Semeno^YoskreBeiudcaiya 
and  Stepanof 
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the  lower  end  of  this  range  oi'  hilla  into  several  branches. 
The  islands  enclosed  by  these  branches  are  covered  ^^*ith  a 
dense  growth  of  willows,  forming  impenetrable  thickets,  or 
even  with  forests  of  tlie  same  trees  of  large  dimensiona. 
On  their  shores  are  heaped  up  the  bleached  trunks  of  fallen 
trees  or  driftwood  oflten  to  the  height  of  several  feet.  On 
the  more  elevated  ones  only  a  few  isolated  trees,  small-fruited 
oppiB  trees,  biid-oheny  trees,  maples  or  poplazs,  are  met 
with.  Some  of  the  islands  terminate  in  a  spit  of  mud  or  sand, 
under  water  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  upon 
which  spring  up  under  the  influence  of  the  warm  sun  of 
summer  a  great  variety  of  small  plants,  the  seeds  of  many 
of  which  are  carried  lower  than  the  Sungari  and  washed 
ashore. 


GOU>I  nr  A  BOAT. 

The  number  of  islands  is  most  bewildering  above  and  bebw 

the  mouth  of  the  rivulet  Horolag  (Khorok)  which  enters 
the  Amur  on  the  right,  and  is  resorted  to  during  summer 
by  numerous  Manchu  for  the  sake  of  fishing.  At  that  time 
the  floats  of  the  nets  often  retard  the  progress  of  boats, 
and  oonioal  birch-barl^  huts,  and  variously-shaped  fishing- 
boats  may  be  seen  in  ]atg6  numbers  on  every  island. 
Generally  speaking,  there  are  however  but  few  permanent 


TU£  USURI. 


habitations  along  this  part  of  the  river.  The  few  Tillages 
of  the  Goldi  are  situated  on  the  right  bank,  and  built  upon 
prominent  points  of  the  land, 

Ciay  slate  clifis  again  approach  the  river  on  the  right  below 
the  village  of  liyungya,  wliere  the  Amur  farms  two  branches, 
the  main  stream  oontinuing  an  easterly  oonne,  wliilst  the 
other  tarns  towards  the  souih-east,  and  fiflteen  miles  lower 
down  receiTes  the  ITsiui.^  Maack  discovered  the  remains  of 
ancient  fortifications  on  the  summit  of  Gape  Kyrma,  above 
the  village  Nyungya,  which  he  considers  identical  with 
Khabarof 's  Achanskoi  (see  p.  19). 

FbOM  the  UsURI  to  the  BoKKI  MotTNTAIKS. 

As  we  approach  the  mouth  of  the  Usuri  (1,179  miles),  the 
craggj'-  summits  of  the  Khoekhtsi  Mountains  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  that  river  appear  on  the  horizon.  A  narrow 
plain  extends  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Xieaving  the 
willows  which  grow  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  narrow  path 
conducts  us  to  the  huts  of  the  village  of  Tnrme,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  TJsuri  and  imbedded  in  a  thicket  of 
Artemisia  vulgaris,  where  the  Urtica  dioica  and  Oannabis 
g^w  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and  whieh  is  rendered  almost 
impenetrable  by  a  great  variety  of  climbing  plants.  A  few 
steps  bej'ond  the  village  we  enter  a  forest,  which  in  density 
and  tlie  size  and  beauty  of  the  trees  is  rivalled  only  by  the 
forests  of  the  Bureya  Mountains.  "Within  a  small  compass 
may  be  found  here  all  the  trees  fpoculiar  to  the  Amur: 
limes,  ehns  of  encirmous  size,  ashes»  walnuts  and  maples, 
the  buckthorn,  which  attains  the  tHiflrnawfi  of  a  leg,  Salix 
capiea,  Maackias,  cork  trees  and  others.  The  rays  of  the 
mid-day  sun  scarcely  penetrate  the  close  foliage,  and  the 
moisture  of  the  soil  is  increased  by  a  thick  underwood,  up 
which  climb  the  Vine,  Maximoviczia,  Dioscorea  and  the 

*  Russian  Stationw  between  the  Sungari  and  Usviri  left  bank  of  the 
Amur  :-~Golovin,  Vosacsenskaya,  Petrovskaya  (Pombrovskaya  1),  Lugof 
and  Spaskaye. 
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gigantic  Rubia.  In  the  early  x^art  of  the  year,  when  the 
yellow  blossoms  of  the  Loniccra  chrysantha  fill  the  air  with 
their  fragrance,  when  the  syriugas  bloom  and  the  Hylomecon 
bedecks  large  tracts  with  a  bright  golden  hue,  when  cory- 
dales,  TioLets  and  pasqueflowers  stand  in  flower,  these  forests 
may  bear  oompaiison  in  munety  and  lichneas  of  oolouxing 
wi^k  the  open  wooda  of  the  piairie  country.  Later  in  the 
year,  the  scarcity  of  flowers  is  compensated  by  the  richness 
of  the  herbage,  and  after  a  shower  of  rain  ddicious  perfumes 
are  wafted  towards  us  irtum  the  tops  of  the  walnut  and  cork 
trees. 

As  we  ascend  the  slope  of  the  mountains  we  occasionally 
encoiuitcr  a  Siberian  pine,  pitch  pine,  Ayan  spruce,  or  a 
solitary  larch.  The  dark  foliage  of  the  hazel-shrubs  con- 
trasfa  pleasantly  with  the  grey  alder.  There  is  less  under- 
wood, and  still  higher  np  conifers  prevail,  and  the  maple, 
common  lime  and  ash,  are  iSbe  only  foHferous  trees  met 
with.  The  cedar  and  Ayan  fir  predominate.  On  northern 
slopes,  towards  the  Amur,  the  foreats  descend  to  the  bank  of 
the  river.  Larches  grow  in  the  moist  ravines,  and  large 
tracts  ai*o  covered  with  aspens,  birches  and  alder,  the  ribbed 
birch  appearing  but  rarely  at  the  Iringo  of  the  forest. 

Open  spaces  in  the  forest  are  rare,  and  when  they  do 
occur  they  are  nios8*8wamps,  often  snrrounded  by  foUferovis 
trees.  The  meadows,  with  the  short,  tender  grass,  so  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  forests  of  northern  Europe  are  not 
found  here.  It  is  at  all  events  only  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  riyer.  But  on  some  tracts  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
wlicie  the  annual  inundations  do  not  permit  the  ^Towth  of 
trees,  wc  encounter  meadows,  covered  for  miles  with  Oala- 
magrostis  purpurea  having  blades  fire  or  six  feet  high. 

Before  its  junction  with  the  main  branch  of  the  Amur, 
the  southern  branch  forms  a  wide  bay  on  the  right,  with 
many  islands,  and  on  its  rodcy  coasts  are  situated  the 
(Joldi  villages  of  Siza  and  Buri,  the  latter  now  the  BusBian 
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station  of  Ehabarofka,™  which  stands  on  a  picturesque 
ciniiunicc,  has  a  cliurcli,  with  paintings  executed  by  some  Rus- 
sian oiticeis  stationed  there,  and  is  head-quarters  of  the  fifth 
battalion  of  the  Line.  The  left  bank  below  this  junction 
remains  a  level  prairie  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  milea. 
The  flowers  of  the  prairie  of  the  Upper  Amur  get  however 
more  and  more  scarce  as  we  proceed  down  the  river,  and 
wide  tracts  are  covered  almost  exclusively  with  Galama- 
grostis  grass.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  the  prairie 
is  swampy  and  exposed  to  annual  inundations.  On  the  right 
bunk  the  hills  in  several  instances  advance  close  to  the  river, 
and  form,  a  series  of  cliffs  composed  of  layers  of  glandy, 
cinnamon-coloured  jasper,  talc-slate,  firm  glandy  clay,  and  a 
fiintstone  mafis  two  inches  thick.  Large  pieces  of  clayey 
sandstone  have  fallen  down,  and  are  deposited  at  the  foot  of 
these  diffii  in  masses  which  assume  the  appearance  of  ruins 
of  ancient  buildings. 

The  river  is  studded  with  islands,  some  of  very  great 
extent,  covered  with  willows,  or  on  tracts  liable  to  inundation 
with  Ciilaniagrostis  meadows.  Ijookiiig  from  tlie  southern 
side  of  the  river  they  often  hide  the  northein  bank 
altogether,  and  on  tlie  summits  of  the  Vanda  a  branch  of  the 
Bureya  mountains  is  visible  in  the  distance.  The  last  of 
these  cliffs  is  at  the  village  of  Uksumi,"  and  between  those 
of  Amcho  and  Khula."  The  shore  below  the  latter  village  is 
level  and  wooded  with  a  foliferous  forest.  The  villages  of 
the  Gk»ldi,  who  prove  useful  to  the  traveller  by  piloting  him 
through  the  intricacies  of  the  river,  are  ntmierous  here.  On 
the  riglit  the  Sole,"  or,  as  it  is  called  after  viHages  situated 
near  its  mouth,  Dondon  or  JSaikhe"  enters  the  Amur.  The 

™  In  addition  to  the  Khabarof  k8|  the  following  stations  are  utuated 
abont  the  mouth  ol  the  Usuri Eorzakof  and  Kankevich. 
"  Oooapied  by  the  Russians. 

*  Sole^  the  "  Upper,*'  with  reference  to  the  Ehungsr,  which  is  also 
called  Khyddi,  i,  e.  the  Lower**  (river). 
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Sole  naes  in  the  coast  range,  has  a  rapid  ootirse,  and  is  fire- 

quented  only  by  a  few  nomadic  Orochi. 

Below  tlie  Dondon  the  Amur  flows  for  a  bhort  distance  in 
one  l)ed,  luiving'  a  breadth  of  six  miles.  But  below  the 
villages  of  Emmero  and  Jare  the  islands  recommence,  and 
the  rirer  has  a  development  not  hitherto  attained.  The 
braiidb.es  of  the  river  spread  themselyeB  over  a  vast  plain, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  rocky  heights  of  Emmero  and 
the  Geong  Mountains,  and  on  the  nortii  by  the  Ojal  ridge 
and  Bokki  mountains.  The  Amur  forms  here  three 
principal  branches,  each  about  a  mile  and  a  half  ^vide,  and 
tlie  distance  from  one  bank  of  the  river  to  the  other  exceeds 
fifteen  miles,  or,  including  the  lakes  of  Sargu  and  Boland 
(Ojal)  which  communicate  with  the  river,  thirty-six  miles. 

At  the  island  and  Cape  of  Kirile  (Cyril)  the  branches  of 
the  river  re-unite.  The  view  from  here  is  imposing :  before 
us  are  a  series  of  precipitous  difb  one  hundred  feet  in  height 
crowned  with  forest,  above  which  rise  the  barren  summits  of 
the  Bokfci,  on  the  left  the  steep  slope  of  the  Ojal  ridge,  and 
between  both  the  magnificent  stream  eight  miles  wide  with 
islands,  and  mountain- ranges  far  off  on  the  horizon.  In  the 
Ojal  or  Chotzial  Mountains  veins  of  arsenic  have  been  dis- 
covered, at  first  believed  to  be  silver.  The  natives  call  these 
moimtains  Mungu-hongko,  that  is,  silver  momitains,  and 
hold  the  spot  in  gr^t  dread  for  fear  of  the  Sfdrits  who  guard 
llie  treasures  supposed  to  be  hidden  there. 

Fbom  thb  Bokki  Motthtains  to  Maxiinsk. 

The  right  hank  of  the  river  is  generally  high ;  on  the  left 

mounlain-iidges  approac  li  at  short  intervals  and  form  pre- 
cipitous slopes;  here  the  river  is  frequently  seen  expanding 
into  small  lakes,  extending  a  few  versts  inland.  The  Amur  in 
this  part  receives  numerous  tributaries,  among  which  the 
Khungar  on  the  right  and  the  GK>rin  (1,520  miles)  on  the  left 
are  the  most  important.   The  mountains  are  composed  of  a 
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fossilifc^'ous  grey  sandstone  and  a  conglomerate  consisting  of 
ferruginous  clay,  quartz  debris  and  hornblende.  The  moun- 
tains are  wooded  with  oak  and  birch.  There  are  still  many 
islands  covered  with  willows.  The  valleys,  though  narrow, 
afioid  good  pasturage,  and  many  pointB  suitable  for  settle- 
ments may  be  found  along  the  riyer. 

A  few  miles  below  the  GU>rm  the  islands  disappear  and  the 
river  flows  along  in  one  bed,  haying  a  breadth  of  less  than  a 
mile.  At  first  the  bonlcs  are  hilly.  The  hills  are  covered 
with  forests  of  conifers,  forming  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  lighter  hues  of  the  poplars,  ashes  and  birches  growing  in 
the  valleys.  On  either  side  may  bo  seen  the  craggy  sum- 
mits of  mountain-ranges  at  greater  or  less  distance  from  the 
river,  covered  in  places  with  snow  as  late  as  June.  Towards 
the  1^  Collins  (p.  280)  saw  two  peaks,  from  which  smoke 


VIEW  OP  DERE. 


was  apparently  issuing,  and  which  he  took  for  active  vol- 
canoes. Other  travellers  have  not  mentioned  this  phenome- 
non ;  it  is  not  however  beyond  the  range  of  probability. 
Below  Bere  ihe  banks  of  the  river  form  rocky  declivities. 
Porphyry,  composed  of  imequal  grains  of  felspar  and  horn- 
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blende  abounds  ;  its  colour  is  greenish.    Largo  quantities  of 
chlorito-slate  are  also  found,  and  a  mixture  of  it  with  quartz. 

The  mountaaxis  £nt  recede  on  the  left  hank,  and  a  short 
distance  lower  down,  at  Jai,  also  on  the  right.  On  the  site  of 
this  latter  Tillage  was  founded  in  1858  the  town  of  Bofyevshy 
which  will  doubtless  become  the  chief  commercial  place  on 
the  Lower  Amur,  and  is  connected  with  Castries  Bay  by  a 
road  thirty-three  miles  long,  to  be  converted,  if  the  want  of 
it  arise,  into  a  railway .p  Plots  of  ground  have  been  granted 
here  to  the  Russo-Amcrican  Company  and  several  private 
merchants.  Foreign  shipping  is  admitted  on  the  same  terms 
as  at  Kikolayevsk,  and  whai&  and  dry^docksore  going  to  he 
built.*! 

At  Sofyevsk  (1,640  miles)  the  Amur  again  separates  into 

branches,  and  from  an  easterly  direction  suddenly  turns 
towards  the  north.  The  eastern  branch  of  the  river  passes 
along  the  foot  of  offshoots  from  the  coast-range,  depressions 
of  which  have  been  invaded  by  its  waters  and  converted  into 
lakes,  those  of  Kidzi,  £ada  and  Yomc  being  the  most  consi- 
derable. The  western  branch,  which  fixnn  Sofyevsk  flows  - 
directly  north,  is  deemed  the  most  considerable,  and  passes 
ihrough  a  wide  pbin  until  it  joins  the  eastern  branch  shortly 
before  the  combined  streams  force  a  passage  through  the 
Amgon  Mountains  which  intersect  the  river  at  right  angles, 
one  bundled  miles  north  of  Sofyevsk.  Standing  on  Cape 
Jai,  above  Sofyi  '/sl^,  this  plain  may  bo  seen  stretching  far  to 
the  north.  Conical  peaks  rear  their  barren  heads  above  the 
heights  surrounding  it,  and  in  the  midst  are  discernible 
isolated  heights  forming,  as  it  were^  islands  surrounded  by 

»  Between  the  Usari  and  Ghuiii  tiiere  are  seventeen  Ruasisn  station^ 
mosOy  on  the  ri|^  bank  of  the  river.  They  are  called  after  thenative        «t.  4^f 
Tillages  near  whidi  they  are  established.    Between  tiie  Qorin  and 

Sofyevsk  we  havo  the   following  stations: —  Gorinskaya,  Churine^ 
Shelekhof,  libvintaoi^  Yerebtao^  Shakhmati,  Feodoiovskajm  and 
Elizev^skaya. 
«  yiesfciuk,lS69.  £rman*a  Archiv.  19,  p.  13. 
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swampB  and  scrubs.  This  wide  expanse  is  intezBected  by 
numeTOUs  branches  of  the  river,  which  in  autumn  partly  dry 
Jsp,  and  lakes,  of  wbich  the  Udal  (Ghogal)  is  the  largest. 

The  distance  from  the  head  of  the  Sidzi  lake  to  Caatriefl 
Bay  IB  only  eight  and  a  half  miles.  Mr.  Bomanof 
endeayours  to  explain  the  fbct  of  the  Amur  flowing 
to  the  north  instead  of  seeking  an  apparently  more  natiual 
outlet  into  Castries  Bay,  in  the  following  manner.  The 
wafers  of  tlie  Amur  were  danuned  up  in  tlieir  descent  by  the 
opposing  coast-range  on  the  east,  and  the  Amgun  Mountains 
on  the  north,  and  spread  oyer  the  extenaiye  plain  mentioned 
aboye,  thus  forming  a  yast  inland  lake.  In  its  endeayouis 
to  reach  the  sea,  it  filled  up  seyeral  transyerse  depressiona  in 
the  coast-range  where  now  we  perceiye  the  lakes  Kidzi, 
Eada  and  Yome,  and  would  no  doubt  haye  succeeded  finally 
in  r^ching  Castries  Bay  had  not  the  Amgun  Mountains 
previously  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  its  waters,  and  allowed 
them  to  £nd  a  vent  towards  the  north. 

kSoiYEVsK  TO  Castries  Bay. 

Lake  Eidzi  occupies  an  area  of  ninety-three  square  miles. 
Its  greatest  length  is  twenty-fiye  miles,  its  breadth  twelye 

miles.  The  lake  consists  of  two  portions,  the  upper  one 
being  the  smallest,  and  tlicy  are  connected  by  a  channel 
e\<iht  hundred  and  eiirlity  yards  wide.  Tlieie  are  two  islets 
in  the  laic  p.  The  hrst  is  Boshniak,  not  far  from  the  Russian 
station  of  Mariinsk.  It  is  a  rock  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter; 
and  about  thirty  fiye  feet  high.  Its  smnmit  and  the  western 
slope,  firom  which  it  may  be  ascended,  are  coyeredwitii  a  dense 
growth  of  birch,  aspen,  and  other  foliferons  trees,  and  its 
nxunerous  crevices  are  foil  of  the  holes  of  foxes,  with  which 
the  island  is  said  still  to  abound.  The  Gilyaks  look  upon 
it  as  sacred,  and  assemble  on  it  from  time  to  time  to  carry 
on  their  Shaman  practices.  Tlie  other  islet,  i'ustoi,  is  a 
barren  rock  covered  during  high  water. 
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Of  fho  numerous  rivulets  which  enter  the  lake  the  Ai  or 
Yai  is  the  largest.  It  flows  through  a  wide,  swampy  yalleyj 
with  moontains  on  either  side,  which  below  the  juncture 
with  the  Ehoil  is  three  to  six  miles  broad.  A  strip  of  forest 
fringes  the  bank  of  the  river»  and  beyond  it  the  swamps 
extend  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  A  few  miles  above  the 
deltoic  mouth  of  the  Al  the  forest  subsides  into  shrub,  uiid 
near  the  lake  we  have  a  plain  covered  with  high  grass.  The 
Ai  has  a  very  tortuous  coui-se,  and  the  current  occasionally  is 
five  or  six  miles  on  hour.  Bars  and  snags  occur ;  the  depth 
oyer  the  former  does  not  exceed  a  foot,  but  elsewhere  it  is 
four  to  eight  feet  The  water  is  transparent  If  we  follow 
the  course  of  the  Ai,  and  then  of  its  tributary  the  KhoQ, 
and  cross  the  watershed  between  the  latter  and  the  Tomji, 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  we  reach  Port  Jmperial. 

Of  other  aiiluents  of  the  Kidad  Lake  the  Tuba  alone  deserves 
to  be  noticed.  It  is  the  Tabamatsi  of  ^Mamia  Rinso,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  fciakhalin  were  in  the  habit  of  drugging  their 
boats  overland  from  Musibo,  a  spot  on  the  sea-coast,  to  this 
riv^  and  then  continuing  their  journey  down  the  stream 
and  across  Kidzi  lake  to  the  Amur  and  the  nearest  station 
of  Manchu  traders. 

Eidzi  Lake  is  separated  from  Castries  Bay  by  the  coast- 
ran  ge—Sikhote  Alin  of  the  Chinese,  Beregovoi  Khrebet  of 
the  ItLissiaus — and  where  the  road  from  Sofyevsk,  or  that 
from  the  Fedorovsk  station  on  the  upper  Kidzi  Lake, 
crosses  it,  its  elevation  is  inconsiderable.  Nor  aro  the 
summits  of  the  range  and  its  branches,  which  spread  them- 
selves north  and  south  of  the  lake  to  the  banks  of  the  Amur, 
of  any  great  elevation*  They  are  generally  of  a  rounded 
shape,  surmounted  ocoamonally  by  a  rocky  peek,  and  the 
flanks  cut  up  by  deep  ravines  through  which  mountain 
torrents  make  their  way.  All  these  mountains  are  covered 
w  ilk  dense  forests  of  conifers  which  are  intermixed  on  the 
western  slope  with  larches,  aspens,  birches  and  even  elms. 
As  we  descend  towards  Castries  Bay  the  trees  ore  of  a  more 
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stunted  growth.  Above  this  yegetation  some  banm  summits 
rear  their  heads.  The  absence  of  trees  is  howovcr  less  a 
consequeaoe  of  eleyation  than  of  the  character  of  the  soil, 
and  iheir  bdoig  exposed  to  the  foil  force  of  the  ^nndsi  which 
prevents  trees  from  attaining  any  height.  In  some  instances, 
as  on  the  brow  of  Kloster  Kamp,  the  trees  look  as  if  they 
had  been  regidarly  trimmed. 

Tlio  niountaius  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ai  do  not  form  a 
chaiui  but  appear  as  several  groups  divided  by  swampy 
Talleys.  Their  culminating  points,  and  those  of  the  whole 
vicinity,  are  the  Gross  Peaks  (£r«8tovoi  Golets),  a  group  of 
five  barren  peaks,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  and  Teeembling  a 
church  -with  five  steeples.  Their  altitude  does  not  exceed 
2,000  to  2,500  feet,  yet  they  are  visible  at  a  distance  of  sixty 
mil^. 

Masunsk  to  Kikolateysk. 

Mariiufik  (1,660  miles),  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the 
Russians  on  the  Amur,  is  situated  on  that  branch  of  the  river 
which  communicates  with  Kidzi  Lake.  A  road  leads  hence 
along  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  to  OastriesBay.  It  was  at  first 
intended  to  make  Mariinfik  the  chief  settlement  on  the  riveir, 
but  owing  to  the  insufficient  depth  of  water — the  branch 
upon  which  it  is  situated  not  being  in  fact  navigable  during 
part  of  the  year — the  government  establishments  were 
removed  to  the  newly-founded  city  of  Sofyevsk,  more  favoured 
in  that  rospect.  One  verst  below  Mariinsk  lies  Kidzi,  which 
iias  been  purchased  by  the  govenunent  and  colonised  by  a 
battalion  of  infantry.  Two  versts  further  we  come  to  th& 
Coasaok  station  of  SuchL  On  an  island  opposite  the  latter 
may  be  seen  traces  of  entrenchments,  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  Stepanof 's  Eosogorski,  from  their  being  situated 
on  an  "indined  slope  "  (Kosoya  gora). 

As  we  descend  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Amur  we  pass  in 
succession  the  Russian  colonies  of  Irkutskoi,  Eogorodsk, 
Mikhailof  and  New  ^likhailof,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  of 
which  the  forest  has  been  cleared,  and  rye,  barley,  oats  and 
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all  kmds  of  yegetables  are  cultivated  sucoessMly,  whilst 
eztonsiTe  pasturage  ia  found  on  the  islaxicU  on  the  riyer,  and 
on  the  plateau  in  the  rear  of  ^  settlements.  The  oolonists 
also  profit  hj  supplying  firewood  to  passing  steamers  in 
simmier,  and  horses  for  the  post  during  winter.  Accustomed 
to  the  rigours  of  a  Sibei  ian  climate  they  are  evidently  satis- 
fied with  ilitir  lot,  though  the  comitry  would  not  by  any 
means  appear  fertile  and  desirable  in  our  estimation.  But 
these  agricultural  8ettlem,ent8  were  the  first  established  on 
the  x\mur,  and  ike  gOTermnent  was  restricted  in  its  choice  of 
locality  &om  the  neoesslty  of  securing  the  settleis  against 
any  sudden  attack  of  the  Chinese,  a  defisnoe  efiectually 
accomplished  by  the  batteries  of  Mariinsk ;  and  from  solicitude 
to  raise  promions  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  troops 
stationed  on  ihc  Lower  ^Vinur. 

On  the  right  bank  the  range  of  mountains  intervening 
between  the  river  and  coast,  often  forms  precipices  of  three 
hundred  feet  towards  the  former.  The  rocks  consist  of  clay- 
slate  of  unequal  stratification,  and  a  metallic  lustre»  with 
indications  of  iron  ores.  Kear  Pul  the  day-slate  alternates 
with  layers  of  greyisb-gzeen  quarzite.  The  whole  mass  has 
evidently  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire.  At  Tyr  oom- 
pact  limestone  is  met  with.  The  mountainous  country  is 
covered  with  forests  of  conifers  ;  birches  and  a  few  stunted 
oaks  and  poplars  thrive  only  on  the  lower  ground.  Herbage 
is  found  on  the  islands,  and  on  some  level  elevated  tracts  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  river. 

The  left  bank  is  undulating,  swampy  and  wooded,  and 
the  Amur  communicates  here  with  a  large  lake,  the  Udal  or 
OhogaL  The  river  Amgnn  which  enters  here,  passes  in  its 
lower  course  through  siinilBr  undulating  country,  and  still 
ftirther  down  branches  of  the  Amur  communicate  on  the 
left  with  the  lakes  of  Orel  and  Chlia. 

Half  a  mile  below  the  village  of  Tjt,  and  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Amgun,  a  bold  cliff  rises  to  the  height  of  one 
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hundred  feet,  and  upon  its  summit  liaye  been  disooyered 
some  monuments  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple. 

Tlie  first  of  tlicso  monimieiits  stands  two  paces  from  tlie 
precipice  and  is  about  five  feet  high.  Its  base  is  granite, 
and  the  upper  portion  a  grey  fine-grained  marble.  From 
two  inscriptions  upon  this  monument  we  learn,  that  in 
former  times  a  temple  or  monastery  stood  here.  The 


Archimandrite  Ayyakum  who  deciphered  the  inscriptions, 
believes  them  to  have  been  made  by  some  illiterate  Mongol 
Lama,  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Chinese  grammar, 
who  wrote  **  Tad-yun-nin-zy,'*  instead  of  "Tun-nin-zy-tzi," 
i.e,  "  Inscription  on  the  Monastery  of  Eternal  Repose."  On 
the  back  of  the  monument  a  similar  inscription  occurs  in 
Mongolian. 

On  the  left-hand  side  stand  the  Sanscrit  words  "Oin- 
mani-badmc-khum,''  and  beneath  in  Chinese,  "Dai  Yuan 
shouoh'hi-li-gun-bu,''  i.e.  ''The  great  Yuan  spread  the  hands 
of  force  everywhere."  In  a  second  Une,  on  the  same  side, 
the  words  of  Om-mani-badme-khum  are  written  in  Ghinese 
and  Nigurian.  The  inscription  on  the  right  side  contain  the 
same  in  Ohinese,  Tibetan  and  Nigarian. 

The  sentence  "  Om-mani-badme-khum  "  is  composed  ac- 
cording to  Klaproth  of  four  Hindu  words.  Om  is  an  inter- 
rogation corresponding  to  our  "  oh  !'*  Mani  signifies  "  jewel** 
or  "precious  stone,"  Badma  is  the  lotus  which  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  the  mythology  and  religion  of  India, 
and  Kkim  is  a  mystical  interjection  in  Sanscrit,  having  no 
particular  meaning.   The  sentence  might  tJius  be  rendered. 
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"Oh!  predous  lotas!  Amen."  According  to  the  Lamas, 
the  doctrine  contained  in  these  words  is  immense,  and 
embodies  a  pra3^cr  whicli  believers  cannot  repeat  too  often/ 

A  second  monument  stands  four  paces  £iom.  the  first,  and 
almost  upon  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  It  consists  of  an 
octagon  pedestal  upon  which  lests  part  of  a  porphyry  colunm. 


Accoriliiig  to  native  tradition,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
column  was  precipitated  into  the  river  by  the  Russians  on 
their  first  arrival  on  the  Amur.  A  third  monument  of 
granite  similar  to  the  first,  stands  five  paces  further ;  this 
also  bears  an  inscription.  And  lastly,  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  £nmi  the  third  of  these  monumental  stands 
upon  a  narrow  promontory  an  octagon  column,  larger  than 
the  others.  On  the  plateau,  a  short  distance  behind  the  monu- 
ments, are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  andent  walls,  nine  to  ten 
feet  high.  Several  s(|uare  stones  with  a  groove  an  incli  deep 
cut  across  them  lie  about,  and  are  probably  even  now  used  oi  - 
cosionally  by  the  Gilyaks  for  sacrifices.  The  natives  look  upon 
this  spot  with  veneration  ;  the  Shamans  carry  on  here  their 
religious  rites,  and  GoUins  found  the  stones  ornamented  with 
wood-shayings  fiushioned  into  flowers.  The  Russians  knew 
of  the  ezistenoe  of  these  monuments  in  the  serenteenth 
century.   We  read  in  Witsen  (p.  67),  "  It  is  said  that  some 

'  For  more  details  we  refer  to  Huo  and  Gabet's  Traveb  through  China 
and  Tibet. 
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thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  Russian  warriors  found  a  bell 
weighing  six  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  at  a  place  wliich 
seemed  to  have  been  dug  round,  and  near  whicli  stood 


several  stones  bearing  Ghinese  inscriptions.  The  natives 
living  ihere  said,  that  long  ago  a  Ohinese  emperor  had  come 
to  the  Amor  by  sea,  and  erected  the  monmnents  and  left  the 
bell  in.  oommemoration,  whence  it  was  conduded  that  China 
and  Japan  might  be  reached  this  way."  A  mannscript  of 
1678  in  the  library  of  the  Siberian  Department  mentions  the 
Bame  facts. 

The  view  from  these  monuments  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
Towards  the  south,  dark  forests  extend  as  a  waving  sea, 
above  which  rises  now  and  then  the  barren  crest  of  a 
mountain  ridge.  Towards  the  nortih  is  the  month  of  the 
Amgonwiih  ddtoic  islands  covered  with  forests,  and  the 
eye  may  trace  towards  the  west,  the  wide  valley  through 
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which  that  river  takes  its  coune^  its  hanks  fi>nned  hy  Am- 
iroB,  boimded  by  impenetrable  forests  of  conifers. 

The  banks  of  the  Amur  north  of  the  Amgiin  are  abrupt, 
the  islands  low  and  to  a  great  extent  exposed  to  inundations. 
Porphyries  enclosing  small  fragmehta  of  felspar  ^nd  horn- 
blende, with  an  admixture  of  Iftmellaei  of  mica  preyail  to  a 
great  extent,  until  they  give  way  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nikolayevsk  to  a  reddish  metamorphio  clay-slate  with 
metallic  lustre.  Fir  trees  prevail  here,  and  birches  and 
some  lew  other  Ibliferoos  trees  occur  only  in  more  fityouxed 
localities. 


KX&0L^Y£T8K. 


Nikolayevsk,  until  lately  the  most  important  Russian 

station  on  the  Amur,  is  situated  upon  a  wooded  plateau,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  landing-place  is  available 
only  for  small  craft,  and  larger  vessels  have  to  lie  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  which  has  a  width  here  of  a  mile  and  a 
half.  When  we  ascend  the  stairs  leading  from  the  landing- 
place  to  the  plateau  upon  which  the  town  is  buUt,  we  haye 
on*  the  right  the  goyenunent  machine  establishment,  super- 
intended by  Mr.  Barr,  who  brought  over  the  two  first 
steamers  from  America,  and  in  1858  received  a  gold  medal 
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"  for  zeal.*'  A  saw-mill  is  attached  to  this  estabUahment. 
In  its  rear,  a  number  of  log-houses  are  scattered  about, 

forming  the  "  Slobodka  "  or  saborb  of  Nikolayevsk.  These 

are  inhabited  by  sailors  and  workmen :  the  stumps  of 
tree^  8till  rouiaiiiiiig  between  iheni  render  walking  by  night 
rather  unsafe.  Retummg  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  we  have 
Nikolaycvsk  on  the  left.  The  main  street  runs  parallel  with 
the  edge  of  the  plateau,  from  which  some  "  gardens  **  or 
rather  waste  lands  separate  it.  The  first  house  at  the  comer 
is  a  taTem.  It  was  formerly  Ihe  officers'  dub ;  which  has 
been  suppressed  owing  to  frequent  disputes  and  personal 
encounters  among  its  members.  G^erstfeldt  speaks  of  a  library 
of  4,000  volumes,  a  ball-room  and  largi;  diuiug-room  in 
the  club-house.  He  also  speaks  of  the  principal  Euioi>ean 
newspapei^  kept  there,  and  not  dLstigured  by  the  censor's 
black  ink.  All  this  is  however  very  much  exaggerated. 
Gapt.  PrUt/  tells  me  that  this  famous  club  can  scarcely  com- 
pare to  a  low  German  beer-house.  Of  newspapers  he  saw 
but  very  few  and  these  were  months  old.  The  next  building 
on  the  left  is  the  Pay-office,  the  third  building  the  Police- 
station.  Between  these  two  latter  is  an  open  space  in 
the  centre  of  which  stands  the  church,  very  neatly  built 
of  wood,  the  trunks  in  the  lower  part  being  left  in  their 
roii'T-h  state  and  the  root'  painted  green.  This  church  is 
ornamented  with  one  large  steeple  and  four  small  ones. 
Behind  the  church,  and  facing  the  "square"  stands  the 
"  chanceUerie,"  a  large  wooden  building,  a  hundred  by  fifty 
feet,  surmounted  by  a  mast-head  from  which  the  ships  in 
the  harbour  may  be  signalled.  Of  other  buildings,  most  of 
them  in  ihe  three  side  streets,  we  may  mention  the  hospital, 
the  apothecary's  shop,  the  store-house  of  the  Amur  Company, 
a  school  for  pilots'  and  soldiers'  sons,  a  bath,  the  town  residence 
of  the  governor,  a  second  tavern,  and  a  watchmaker's  shop. 
The  houses  are  of  wood  with  strong  doors  and  windows,  and 
their  interior  arrangement  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
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governor  has  a  country  residence  about  two  miles  west  of  the 
town,  on  a  prominent  cliff,  whence  there  is  a  most  extensive 
view.  Attached  to  it  is  a  kitclieii-^'ardcn,  and  in  the  nci<rh- 
bourhood  some  Eussian  peasants  have  been  established,  who 
supply  the  town  with  eggs,  poultry  and  butter.  The 
population  of  ^ikolayevak  in  1858  was  2,662,  induding 
thiee  hundred  and  sixty-nine  femaLes^  and  1,518  soldiers 
and  sailors.  There  were  forty-nine  dwelling  houses  belong* 
ing  to  Goyemment,  and  two  hundred  belonging  to  private 
individuals ;  twenty-seven  uninhabited  houses  belonged  to 
government,  and  there  were  besides  one  government  and 
eleven  private  stores,  of  which  seven  belonged  to  foreign 
merchants. 

The  approaches  to  the  town  are  guarded  by  four  batteries 
commanding  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  river.  The 
winter  station  for  the  shipping  is  at  the  village  of  Yait, 
fifteen  miles  above  the  town.  The  ships  are  protected  against 
the  floating  ice  by  piles  rammed  into  the  river.  On  the 
shore  kavc  been  built  a  house  for  the  superintendent  of  the 
station,  barracks  for  a  hundred  men,  and  a  bath. 

The  vicinity  of  Nikolayevsk  is  not  suited  for  agricidtnral 
pursuits,  and  the  Bussian  peasants  have  thereibro  been 
settled  at  the  villages  extending  for  about  seventy  miles 
below  Mariinak,  and  mentioned  before.  Oats,  barley  and 
rye,  but  vegetables  especially  have  been  cultivated  there 
with  success.  Near  Nikolayevsk,  and  in  the  coast  region 
generally  white  birches  and  aspens,  the  only  foliferous  trees, 
arc  foimd  nowhere  but  in  the  most  favoured  spots.  Large 
forests  of  conifers,  with  extensive  swampy  tracts,  cover  the 
country.  Ayan  spruce  prevails,  and  with  the  pitch  pine  and 
the  Daurian  larch  constitutes  the  forests.  The  underwood  is 
formed  of  P3rrus  sambucifolia  and  Aucuparia,  wild  rosemary, 
Bibecian  dwarf  pine.  Along  the  coast  wide  tracts  are 
covered  with  Elymus  mollis,  and  at  the  edge  Lathyrus  mariti- 
mus  and  Rosa  rugosa  have  become  naturalised. 
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The  LuiAii  of  the  Amur. 

Thd  Amur  at  NikxtlajeTsk  has  a  breadth  of  one  mile  and 
a  quarteTi  the  cuiTent  is  three  to  four  knots. 

Twenty-two  miles  lower,  between  the  Capes  Tebakh  and 
Pronge  the  river  enters  the  Liman  or  Gulf  of  the  Amur. 
The  distance  between  these  two  capes  is  seven  miles  and  a 
half.  The  depth  of  the  river  opposite  to  Nikolayevsk  is 
eleven  fathoms  at  low  water,  but  further  down  it  is  in  some 
places  but  three  fathoms.  The  banks  are  generally  high 
and  wooded.  The  rocks  oonsiat  dhiefiy  of  a  brownish  red 
hrniy  enclosing  small  empty  cells  with  white  aides.  Sand- 
stones mixed  with  amphibolite  and  a  fine-grained  day-slate 
of  ash  grey  colour,  occur  now  and  then. 

The  Liman  of  the  Amur  is  a  wide  expanse  of  water  extend- 
ing sixty-five  in  ilea  from  north  to  south,  and  having  a 
breadth  of  t  wenty-tive  miles  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Amur. 
A  j^^i''^^  continental  coast  is  steep,  with  some  prominent  head- 
lands.  The  rocks  consist  of  porphyry  and  lava,,  or  of  a 
reddiah  limestone^  which  at  Gape  Panza  was  ascertained  to 
contain  petxi&ctions  of  craw-fish.  On  an  island  not  &r 
from  Ihis  cape,  was  found  a  hard  day-slate  enclosing  a  great 
quantity  of  neo-crj'stallised  sulphureous  pyrites.  Agates  have 
been  foimd  in  the  alluvium  along  the  coast. 

The  Liman  at  the  ebb  leaves  many  banks  <  xjx)sed.  Its 
water,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  is  brauidah,  and  the 
effects  of  the  tide  are  scarcely  perceptible.  Its  navigation  is 
extremely  intricate,  and  only  to  be  accomplished  with  the 
aid  of  a  good  pilot,  but  even  then  -vessels  drawing  above 
thirteen  feet  of  water  cannot  enter  the  Amur.  The  main 
navigable  channd  called  South  Fairway '  extends  firom  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur,  at  Cape  Pronge,  to  the  south,  and  enters 
the  Channel  of  Tatary  between  the  Capes  Lazaref  and 

■  On  the  British  Adminlty  Chait;  in  the  originsl  Russian  Yasr- 
water"  or  watarvay. 
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Pogobi,  three  miles  and  a  half  apart,  with  a  depth  of  water 
of  from  five  to  twelve  fathoms.  The  current  on  entering 
the  gulf  ifl  five  knots  on  hotir.  Vessels  drawings  no  more 
than  three  feet  may  proceed  iroia  the  Gulf  of  Tatary  to 
the  Sea  of  Okhotak,  if  they  Ibllow  the  jSakhalin  Fairway  " 
along  the  coast  of  Rakhalin.  Vessels  desiroiis  to  enter  the 
river  from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  must  sail  along  this  "  Fair^ 
way"  near  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Liman,  and 
then  go  along  the  South  Channel.  TIuj  North  Channel 
which  from  Cape  Tebakh  runs  beside  the  mainland  has  a 
depth  of  two  and  a  quarter  fathoms,  but  is  closed  in  the  north 
by  a  sand-bar,  passable  only  for  boats.  Buoys  have  lately 
been  laid  down  in  the  South  Chaimel,  and  a  steamer  of 
suitable  draft  may  aail  now  from  I^ikolayevsk  to  Gape  Lasaref 
in  twelve  hours — a  passage  which  in  former  times  often 
occupied  several  weeks.  Vessels  proceeding  to  the  Amur 
take  up  a  pilot  at  Castries  Bay.* 

*  See  Appendix,  Observations  on  thfi  Navigation  of  the  Qulf  of  the 
Amur,  etc.  By  Captain  Prlits. 
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XIII. 

THE  C0U2JTEY  I^ORTH  OF  THE  AMUR. 

The  comitry  to  the  north  of  the  Amur,  as  far  ns  wc  bring  it 
within  the  range  of  our  obscrvatioiLs,  is  bounded  by  the 
StanoToi  Ehrebet  forming  the  watershed  between  the  xiTers 
flowing  to  the  Arctic  ocean  and  those  tributary  to  the 
Amur.  This  country  may  be  naturally  subdivided  into  two 
portions  — the  one  is  mountainous  and  roved  over  by  nomadic 
Reindeer  Tunguziiiiis  and  Yakutes,  the  other  a  continuation 
of  the  prairies  noticed  previously  during  our  descent  of  the 
Amur.  The  mountauious  tract  consists  of  extensive  table- 
landSy  wooded,  and  to  a  great  extent  occupied  by  large  mossy 
swamps.  Upon  the  former  repose  mountain-ridges  capped 
by  conical,  barren  peaks.  The  elevation  of  the  table-lands 
is  estimated  at  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet ;  that  of  the  passes 
leading  from  one  river  basin  to  the  other  may  be  2,000  to 
3,000  feet,  whilst  the  culminatiTig  raountain-peaks  do  not 
probably  exceed  live  or  six  thousand  feet.  Middeudorf  has 
proposed  tu  subdivide  the  Stanovoi  Khrcbct "  into  the 
Oleknia,  Dzeya,  Bureya  and  Aldan  mountains,  named  thus 
after  the  rivers  the  tributaries  of  which  rise  on  their  slopes. 
The  prairies  along  the  Amur  from  the  Bzeya  to  the 

«  "Stanovoi  Khrebet"  signifies  "  Framework  Mountains,"  and  this  name 
was  given  by  tho  early  Cosaacks  to  these  mountains,  which  thoy 
encountered  at  every  point  on  going  to  the  Amur,  iu  the  same  way  as  they 
named  the  Licil,'  iliai  la  "belt"  or  "girdle."  Geographers  frequently 
confound  the  Yablonoi  with  the  Stanovoi,  the  former  however  extend 
from  the  CSiokondo  aloog  the  iratershed  separating  the  tributaries  of 
the  Baikal  from  those  d  the  ShiUn  and  Amur. 
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western  foot  of  the  Bureyu  moimtaiiis,  continue  for  a  great 
distance  along  the  Dzeya  and  Bureya  rivers  and  tlieir  tri- 
butaries. Alon<^  the  former  tliey  extend,  with  a  short  inter- 
ruption about  the  mouth  of  the  Gilu,  to  the  Byranta ;  and 
on  the  Bureya  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niman.  The  prairies  of 
the  Lower  Amur  are  of  kw  escieiat,  and  are  boimded  by  the 
Bureya  mountaixia  and  their  offihooto. 

The  principal  rivers  which  enter  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Amur  are  the  Dzeya,  the  Bureya,  the  Gorin  and  the  Aniguu. 
These  rivers  in  their  upper  courses  arc  narrowed  in  by  steep 
and  i-ocky  banks,  but  even  near  to  their  sources  they  are  of 
considerable  breadth,  and  yet  have  a  swift  current.  The 
mountains,  after  a  while  recede,  the  rivers  are  divided  into 
numerous  branches  enclosing  wooded  islands,  and  commu- 
nicate with  shallow  lakes  formmg  back  waters.  Where  they 
eater  the  leyeL  prairie  region  the  current  is  slow. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  region  nudnly  rests  upon  the 
exploratory  journeys  of  Usultzof  and  Middendorf.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  astronomical  points  have  been  deter- 
mined and  published  by  the  Astronomer  Schwarz,^  but  that 
gentleman  has  not  yet  published  an  account  of  his  joumey- 
iugs.  The  following  accoimt  of  jtfiddendorf *s  journey  is 
deriyed  hem  the  "  Sibirische  £.ei»e,"  vol,  iv.  p.  181 — 194, 
but  we  have  incorporated  some  remarks  of  that  traydler 
dispersed  in  other  parts  of  the  book. 

Miudendorf's  Joubnbt  fbom  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  to 
UsT  Stbslka,  1844^5. 

**0n.  the  22nd  September  1844,  I  began  my  return 
journey  by  ascending  tlie  Tngur  river.    The  Tugur  is 

formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivulets  Asyni  and  Eontmi 
at  a  place  called  liuiukun.     The  valley  through  which  it 

▼  See  Tieetnik,  1855 ;  Zeitsch.  f.  Erdk,  1656. 1. 
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flows  y«nm  in  breadth  &om  tiiirteen  to  twenty  miles.  The 

Tugiir  is  divided  into  numerous  branches,  and  frequently 
its  shallow  waters  rush  over  extensive  gravcl-l-anks,  aud 
though  the  breadth  of  the  main  channel  is  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  yards,  it  has  sufiLciont  depth  for 
small  canoes  only. 

"  At  the  elbow  which  the  Tugur  describes  at  Ukakyt,  about 
eight  miles  below  Burnkan,  it  is  separated  from  the  Nemilen, 
a  tributaiy  of  the  Amgnn,  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  four  to 
fiTe  miles  wide.  The  Nigidals  who  dwell  on  the  Amgun 
avail  themselves  of  this  fayonrable  feature  in  crossing  oyer 
to  the  Tugur,  which  is  on  Bussian  territory  (in  1843).  At 
Bunikan,  where  we  stayed  from  the  2nd  to  8th  October,  we 
found  perinaiieiitly  settled  three  I'amiiies  of  Nigidals  who  at 
that  time  were  still  looked  ujx)n  as  Chinese  subjecte.  They 
had  still  continued  in  constant  communioation  with  the  other 
members  of  their  tribe.  We  also  found  here  a  Yurt  of 
BuB8o-Tungiizians>  and  ihree  small  block  houses  belonging 
to  Yaknte  fru-traders,  who  come  to  this  place  annually  in 
December  to  barter  with  the  Tunguzians,  who  at  that  season 
assemble  in  great  numbers. 

**  We  left  the  Tugui-  on  the  8th  October,  and  crossed  the 
low  watershed  which  separates  that  river  from  the  basin  of 
the  Amur,  in  a  direction  of  south-west  by  south.  The 
distance  to  the  Nemilen  is  here  eighteen  miles,  and  where  we 
came  upon  that  river  it  flows  through  a  wide-wooded  valley 
towards  the  north-east  by  east.  The  current  is  strong  and 
the  course  tortuous.  The  river  encloses  many  densely- 
wooded  islands,  but  its  depth  does  not  exceed  six  feet. 
Ascending  it  for  six  mileB,  we  came  to  a  place  called 
Khamykan,  where  in  autunm  the  Tunguzians  congregate  in 
large  nimibers  to  carry  on  the  fishing  of  the  Keta  salmoji, 
which  ascends  from  iho  rph  mid  arrives  here  about  tliat  time. 
Un  dispersing,  many  Tunguzians  go  hence  to  the  Dzeya  \ 
mountains  to  hunt. 
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"Or  leaving  Kbamykfoi  we  sought,  u  &r  as  the  hilly 
ground  would  permit  ufi,  to  keep  towards  the  Bouth-west  in 
the  direction  of  the  Bureya  sourcee,  which  we  were  told  , 
lay  beyond  the  main  mountain-range  which  now  and  then 

appeared  in  tlic  distance.  We  crossed  over  from  the 
Nemilen  to  tho  valley  of  the  Kerbi,  one  of  its  tributaries, 
the  sources  of  which  are  near  to  those  of  the  Silimji  and 
Bureya.  The  further  we  proceeded  along  the  valley  of  the 
Kerbi,  the  more  di£B.ciilt  we  found  it  to  advance ;  the  trunks 
of  fftUem  trees  proved  greater  obstacles  even  than  steep 
mountain  slopes  and  rocky  precipices.  Near  the  mouth  of 
the  Jaer  it  was  difficult  to  force  a  passage  even  with  the  aid 
of  the  hatchet.  At  other  seasons  our  progress  would  pro- 
bably have  been  still  further  impeded  by  the  occurrence  of 
swampy  places.  At  all  events,  we  croissed  a  large  tract, 
evidently  of  moor-land,  in  cloi^  proximity  to  the  Pass  which 
leads  to  the  Bureya.  Having  traversed  this,  we  entered  a 
narrow  defile  leading  to  the  summit  of  the  pass,  where  our 
animals  had  to  jump  from  rock  to  rock.  On  the  other  side 
we  descended  to  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Bureya  through  a 
valley  about  one  hundred  yards  wide,  and  bounded  by  steep 
wooded  slopes,  ofiOshoots  from  the  barren  heights  higher  up. 
(19th  October.) 

*'  We  followed  the  course  of  the  soutli(  in  head-river  of 
the  Bureya'*'  upon  which  we  had  come,  and  which  little  more 
than  sixteen  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Pass  has  a 
breadth  of  sixty  yards,  forms  wooded  islands,  and  flows  along 
a  valley  on  an  average  two  hundred  yards  wide.  Sometimes 
precipitous  rocks  dicumscribe  the  bed  of  the  river;  some- 
times the  liver  alternately  washes  the  steep  sbpes  abutting 
upon  it  on  either  bank.  The  declivities  are  wooded,  but 
in  many  instances  the  bare  rocks  appear.  The  slopes  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bureya  have  an   angle  of  thirty-five 

^  On  the  Bureya  Middendorf  discovered  ezoellent  coti,  oontaimng 
71'47d  carbonate,  4'16d  water,  8*638  ashes. 
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degrees,  axe  intersected  by  deep  ravines,  and  the  moimtains 
rise  above  the. region  of  forests.  On  the  left  bank  the 
moimtains  are  at  a  greater  distance,  their  contours  are  more 

rounded,  but  they  frequently  abut  upon  the  river  in  cliffs  of 
little  elevation.  At  the  place  where  the  two  head-rivers  of 
the  Bureya  unite,  the  breadth  is  one  hiuidrcd  and  twenty 
yards,  and  the  river  is  divided  into  numerous  branches ;  the 
width  of  the  valley,  however,  does  not  increase  in  the  same 
proportion. 

"  Below  Taz  Khandyvyt  the  easy  sLopes  of  the  mountains 
frequently  enabled  us  to  cross  them',  and  thus  to  avoid  a 
circuitous  course  along  the  river :  but  as  &r  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Lyukdikan  the  valley  is  bounded  by  high  moimtains, 

which  only  at  the  IJmaltiii  recede  and  g-ive  way  to  gentle 
declivities,  which  to  all  appearance  forni  the  termination  of 
an  undulating  plateau.  A  Chinese  frontier  mark  is  said  to 
exist  near  the  mouth  of  the  Umaltui.  Below  this  rivulet,  tho 
Tall^  of  the  Bureya  has  a  breadth  of  one  and  a  half  miles, 
and  the  river  flows  without  further  obstacles,  to  the  west  by 
south.  It  stUl  encloses  numerous  wooded  islands  frequently 
above  a  mile  long.  Below  the  Jepko,  the  river  repeatedly 
commimicates  with  eonall  lakes,  forming  backwaters.  The 
depth,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  did  not  exceed 
two  to  four  feet.  It  is  however  to  be  observed  that  the 
shallovrer  places  alone  were  accessible  to  me,  the  deeper  places 
having  been  covered  with  ice  for  some  time. 

"  The  Tunguzians avail  themselves  of  a  short  cut  in  going 
ham  the  Bureya  to  the  upper  Kiman ;  but  as  we  were  un- 
acquainted with  its  direction,  we  had  to  follow  the  course  of 
the  Bureya  almost  to  its  confluence  with  that  river,  and 
saved  but  a  few  miles  by  crossing  a  low  swampy  tract  at  the 
fork  of  the  two  rivers.  Only  in  the  north  and  north-east  of 
this  level  could  hills  be  seen.  We  came  upon  the  Nimakan, 
a  tributary  of  the  Niman,  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth.  It 
is  a  rather  large  mountain  stream,  eighty  yards  wide,  and 
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enters  the  Niman  between  two  inoonsiderable  heights,  forming 
low  cli£Es.  The  Kinuui  at  tiie  oonfluenoe  has  a  breadth  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  yards,  and  was,  of  conrse,  coveied 
with  ioe.  I  had  been  told  that  a  Chinese  boundary  mark 
stood  here,  bat  owing  to  the  deep  snow  did  not  suoeeed  in 
finding  it.  ' 

"  With  the  Nimaii  we  had  attained  oui'  southenmiost  point. 
We  now  turned  towards  the  north  north-west,  aliuucit  at  ritrlit 
angles  to  our  previous  route,  to  go  to  Inkan  on  the  Silimji. 
Inkan  is  a  spot  far-famed  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  tliese 
mountains,  and  I  expected  to  meet  there  a  relay  of  reindeer 
in  accordance  with  arrangements  made  during  the  summer,— 
as  ihe  small  herd  I  had  with  me  would  naturally  be  tired 
out,  and  I  could  not  afford  to  stay  to  recruit  their  strength. 

"  At  the  fork  of  the  Niman  and  Bureya  the  mountainous 
region  gives  way  to  extensive,  swampy  praiiies,  which  can 
be  traversed  only  with  horses.  The  natives  consider  the 
Niman  the  cliief  arm  of  the  Bureya,  and  that  river,  down,  to 
its  mouth  into  the  Amur,  is  consequently  known  to  them  as 
Kiman  or  Kyuman.  The  Russians  give  precedence  to  the 
Bureya ;  but  it  would  be  diflBicnlt  to  say  which  of  the  two 
assumptions  is  the  most  tenable.  The  Niman,  as  far  as  we 
ascended  it,  was  bounded  by  hills  inclining  steeply  towards 
the  river,  and  approacliing  often  to  within  one  hundred 
yards,  so  that,  even  during  winter  when  the  water  is  low,  the 
river  occupies  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley.  The 
latter  is  occasionally  bounded  by  low  clil&.  These  hills  are 
however  of  no  great  elevation,  have  rounded  contours,  and 
alternate  with  low  wooded  banks.  The  further  we  proceeded 
up  the  valley,  the  more  it  seemed  as  if  cut  in  an  undulating 
plateau.  A  iew  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kerbeli  the 
valley  was  wider  than  lower  down,  but  even  then  its 
breadth  did  mA  exceed  3,000  yards. 

"  We  now  ascended  for  some  time  the  tortuous  course  of  the 
KerbeU,  sixty  yards  wide,  turned  to  the  north,  and  advanced 
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along  ihe  Kochulyn.  This  tributary  of  the  Kerbeli  flows 
throngli  a  Talley  of  little  depth,  two  and  a  half  miles  wide, 
and  bounded  hy  gentle  fllopes  of  a  swampy  nature.  The  view 
18  ahnost  unlimited,  and  only  on  the  left  could  be  seen  a 
prominent  barren  peak.  The  journey  fVom  here  to  the  Silimji 
offered  no  difficulty  whatever.  Vic  udsancecl  across  a  low 
and  level  rid^e,  and  the  mimcrons  rivers  nnd  Materslieda 
could  be  crossed  without  being  obliged  anxiously  to  IbUow  the 
course  of  the  chief  rivers. 

"  At  the  Kerbeli  we  met  the  first  human  beinga  since  leaving 
the  Tugur.  At  its  mouth  stands  the  hut  of  a  Yakut,  who 
for  six  years  has  resided  here  during  the  winter,  and  who 
has  for  neighbours  four  Rusao-Tunguzian  families. 

"The  next  human  habitation  is  at  Inkan,  where  a  Yakut 
trader  owns  a  .siiiall  log-honse.  We  reached  this  hut  on  tlie 
loth  November,  havin^^  a  lew  miles  previously  crossed  the 
Silimji,  which  forms  here  numerous  branches  inclosing 
wooded  islands.  Lower  down,  the  river  has  steep  rocky 
banks  of  middling  elevation. 

''At  Inkan,  the  nomades  of  the  mountains  meet  occa- 
sionally,  and  are  supplied  with  ihe  necessaries  of  life  by  Yakut 
traders,  who  come  either  direct  from  Yakutsk  or  by  way  of 
TJdsk.  The  fune  of  Inkan  as  a  place  of  trade  is  spread  fer 
and  near  among  the  Tungu/iaiicj,  and  even  I)auj  iaiis.  AVe 
stayed  here  a  week  in  expectation  of  the  relay  of  reindeer, 
which  arrived  with  surprising  punctuiilitv.* 

**  On  leaving  Inkan,  we  turned  to  the  south-west  by 
south.  After  ten  miles  we  came  upon  the  Silimji,  and 
followed  its  course  for  two  and  a  quarter  miles. 
We  then  left  that  river  and  proceeded  towards  the 
Dseya,  in  a  direction  west  north  west*  In  this  tract 
also  we    did    not   meet   with    any    steep  mountain 

*  Hera  an  old  Tunguzian  was  pointed  out  to  Middendorf,  who  prided 
himself  upon  having  »hot,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last  centuiy, 
five  Rusaiau  deserters. 
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crests,  but  only  gentle  ridges  of  little  elevation ;  and  wore 

thus  enabled  to  discard  the  direction  of  the  valleys  and  rivers, 
the  more  considerable  of  which  even  we  could  crc«38  without 
any  difficnlty.  Traversing  one  after  another,  waterjsheds 
and  watercourses,  we  did  not  again  descend  into  a  valley 
approaching  in  depth  that  of  the  Bureya.  In  close  proximitj 
even  to  the  SOimji,  and  not  far  hem.  the  larakhan  heights, 
wa  found  the  XJaonzdur  riyulet  flowing  through  a  shallow 
Talley  a  mile  wide,  and  the  valley  of  its  countexpart,  the 
TJsur,  was  still  wider.  Nerortheless  we  were  here  close  to 
the  division  between  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and 
those  of  the  ilmur,  for  the  sources  of  the  Bhivili,  wliich  flows 
to  tlie  TJd,  were  but  forty  to  i'orty-seven  miles  distant.  The 
only  rivers  deserving  notice,  which  we  crossed  on  our  route 
to  the  Dzeya,  were  the  Nara  and  its  tributary  the  Dukdaf 
and  although  the  former  of  these  ia  looked  upon  as  the  main 
riyer,  I  ibund  its  hed  which  was  bounded  by  low  but  oooa- 
sionally  steep  and  sometimes  rocky  banks,  not  to  exceed  one 
hundted  and  twenty  yards,  whilst  that  of  the  Dukda  had  a 
breadth  of  two  hundred.  The  Nara  may  possibly  make  up 
by  depth  what  it  lacks  in  breadth.  Its  undivided  straight 
course  at  once  strn-  k  me,  whilst  the  Dukda  separates  into 
branches,  and  at  the  spot  where  we  crossed  it  enclosed  a 
wooded  island.  All  other  rivers  we  passed  over  near  their 
sources,  where  their  breadth  did  not  exceed  twenty  to  thirty 
yards.   The  banks  tiuonghont  were  densely  wooded.' 

"  We  were  enabled  to  continue  oar  direction  to  the  foot  of 
the  KyoeikhoEaya  mountains  where  they  approach  the  month 
of  the  CKlui.  We  were  how<0ver  compelled  by  this  mountain 
range  to  make  a  detour  towards  the  south,  and  reached  the 
Dzeya  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Gilui  (15th  of 
December). 

y  Aoooidiiig  to  the  siatemsat  of  the  Tbngunaos  a  ChiiieBe  frontisr 
mark  staads  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  Ifovaniato  tho  Ntva;  sod  aaother  it 
tho  tnouth  of  the  Killw  into  the  SiKviji. 
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"TheyaUeyof  th6l)aeya(Zeja)of  tlieRiuaiaiis(Je-ik  • 
of  the  Takutes  and  Ji-ooikaiL  of  the  Tunguz)  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Gilui  has  a  width  of  little  more  than  a  mile,  and  is 

bounded  by  bigh  mountains  willi  steep  declivities,  and  cut 
lip  by  deep  raM'nes.  The  river  lias  a  breadth  of  about  two 
hundred  yards  and  alternately  wawlies  llie  loot  of  tlie  moun- 
tains on  its  right  or  left  bank,  the  banks  being  thus  either 
rocky  precipices  or  gentle  inclines,  well  wooded.  "We 
ascended  the  Dzeya  to  the  Gilui,  and  I  carefully  inspected 
the  irontier  mark  which  stands  here.  It  is  upon  a  terrace  of 
a  steep  slope,  and  consists  of  a  p^Tamid  about  the  height  of  a 
man  and  oontoining  eight  cubic  feet.  Close  to  it  a  square 
tablet  was  suspended  on  a  tree  by  horsehair,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  it,  which  I  copie<l  accurately,  showed  that  the 
mark  had  last  hevn  inspected  two  years  and  a  half  previously. 
The  Tunguzian  who  served  me  as  guide,  told  me  that  a 
Mandarin,  whose  barge  was  towed  by  six  or  seven  men, 
inspected  the  mark  once  in  three  years.  I  met  here  a  Busso- 
Tunguzian  who  saluted  me  in  the  Chinese  fashion  by  folding 
his  hands  and  bending  his  knees.  Our  Tunguzians  had 
been  constantly  warned  by  the  Chinese  official,  that  they 
had  no  business  there,  but  on  learning  that  they  were  poor 
and  hud  no  reindeer,  and  could  not  therefore  get  away,  he 
took  no  further  notice  of  them. 

«  The  width  of  the  Gilui  is  about  half  that  of  the  Dzeya. 
For  sBYeral  days  we  journeyed  along  its  banks.  It  was 
narrowed  in  by  high  precipitous  slopes,  often  barren ;  and 
we  were  oomp^ed  slaTishly  to  follow  its  many  bends.  Only 
towards  the  Kokhan  the  decliTities  become  more  gentle,  and 
at  length,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Babukyt 
we  were  able  to  leave  the  valley  of  the  river,  and,  turning 
towards  the  west,  came  upon  the  Dahukj't  about  the  middle 
of  its  course.''    We  then  turned  towards  the  south,  and  for  a 

•  -  ^ 

>  The  TungusUms  told  tne  that  tbe  great-graQd&tber  of  the  old 
woman  who  lit  my  fire  had  seen  the  first  Buasiaus,  six  or  seven  of 
whom  he  alew  in  their  sleeps  on  the  upper  BTranta. 
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few  dayiB  trayelled  in  a  direetioiL  fernung  an  acute  angle 
witli  the  oonrse  of  the  Gilni  as  &r  as  we  liad  followed  it.  On 
tile  upx^er  AimkaTi  we  found  ourselves  still  confined  to  a 

narrow  valley.  The  mountains  are  however  low.  At  the 
Erakingru,  a  tributary  of  the  Airakan,  we  agaiu  encountered 
a  feature  which  we  had  lost  sight  of  for  months.  Notwith- 
standing the  many  momitains  which  surrounded  us,  frequently 
of  great  height,  and  of  a  rocky  nature,  our  ronte  amoe  we 
bad  entered  the  basin  of  the  Ur,  daily  led  aoroes  more  or 
less  extensive  tracts  of  grassy  swamp  with  small  lakes,  and 
easy  ridges  and  declivities.  The  Tendi,  which  had  been 
described  to  us  as  rich  in  islands,  flowed,  where  we  crossed 
it,  along  a  shallow  valley,  and  each  of  its  two  branches  had 
a  width  of  fifty  yards.  Tiie  main  brancli  of  the  TJr  liad  a 
width  of  ninety  yarda.  The  course  of  this  river  is  very 
tortuous,  and  it  is  divided  into  branches.  At  one  time  it  is 
bounded  by  steep  and  rocky  banks,  in  the  midst  of  an  undu- 
lating country ;  at  otheis  by  low  and  swampy  tracts,  with 
small  lakes. 

"Ascending  tilie  tributary  valleys  of  tiie  Ur,  especiaUy  that 
of  the  Kerak,  they  gradually  grow  more  open  and  diallow. 
From  the  sources  of  the  Kerak,  we  traversed  a  slightly  inclined 

open  plain,  foriuiiig  a  connecting  link  between  the  moimtaiiis 
stret^^hing- north  and  B'mth.  IlavinfTf  crossed  this  plain,  the 
basin  of  the  Dzeya,  in  whieli  we  had  been  travelling*  for  two 
months  and  a  half,  lay  behind  us,  and  we  entered  the  im- 
mediate basin  of  the  Amur.  Where  we  crossed  the  Oldoi  it 
has  a  breadth  of  eighty  yards.  On  approaching  the  Uriohi 
I  was  surprised  to  see  in  this  wiMemesa  a  staggering  Tun- 
guzian,  whom  my  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  did  not 
at  all  disconcert  in  his  then  douded  state  of  understanding. 
On  the  contrary,  he  stuttered,  'Oh I  here's  the  Cossack 
Captain.'  Whence  did  brandy  penetrate  into  this  wilder- 
ness P  The  few  nomades  whom  I  had  met  assured  me  that 
fire-water  woa  not  to  be  procured  at  all,  adding,  however, 
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cautiously,  that  even  if  ao,  it  waa  only  at  an  unattainable 
price.    The  riddle  "was  soon  solyed,  for  a  few  miles  furtlier 

dense  colmims  of  smoke  rose  in  the  forest,  and  we  came  upon 
a  party  of  frontier  Co&sacks,  who  had  come  to  this  place  with 
their  commanding  officer  to  collect  tribute  in  furs,  which  the 
Tiomadea  (Oronchon)  of  this  country  annually  pay  to  lliissia. 
Tribute  was  thus  being  levied  on  what  was  undoubtedly 
Chinese  territory.  The  panic  which  my  unlooked-for  appa« 
rition  produced,  was  so  great,  that  we  had  mucb  ado  to 
prevent  the  party  maldng  off  in  all  directions,  and  we  sadly 
wanted  their  horses.  When  I  found  on  nearer  acquaintance- 
ship that  these  Cosfaclw  were  excellent  men,  open-hearted 
even  to  blimtness,  and  not  crafty  borderers,  I  coidd  clearly 
perceive  how  much  our  government  had  I'riglitcned  them 
about  the  frontier.  The  configuration  of  the  country 
naturally  leads  the  Uat  Strelka  Cossacks  to  seek  the  Chinese 
territory  for  the  purpose  of  carry  in  on  their  profitable  fur- 
trade.  The  very  existence  of  their  horaea  and  cattle  depends 
upon  the  hay  which  they  collect  along  the  Amur.  Many 
peasants  also  annually  cross  the  frontier  to  hunt  squirrels 
along  both  banks  of  the  Amur. 

"  We  were  enabled  to  exchange  our  reindeer  for  horses, 
and  on  the  12th  January  184.>,  reached  the  Amur,  and  con- 
tinued on  its  ice  the  journey  to  Ust  Strelka,  where  we 
arrived  on  the  14th. 

"  After  a  repose  of  two  days  we  rode  across  the  mountains 
to  Gorbitza,  whence  levelled  roads  took  us  to  Nerchinsk." 

ITSOLTZOF^S  JotrSNST  TO  THE  SoUBGB  OF  THE  0IL17I  AND 

TO  THE  Bzbta;  Sumkek  1856> 

The  starting-point  of  this  expedition  was  Ust  Strelka.  The 
provisions  were  sent  hom  Nerchinsk  on  rafts  down  the  river, 

*  Viestnik  of  Russian  Geographical  Society,  1858^  Part  ;  Zeitsoh. 
f.  £rdk.  1858.  t.  ;  ISrinaa's  ArohiT.  1858,  vol.  zvii. 
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together  witli  mstroments,  hones,  eto.»  and  arriyed  on  the 

10th  June.    Three  days  afterwards  the  chief  of  the  Ninagan 
Oronchons,  Giiguri  Aikolayef,  who  had  heen  eng-ajjed  hy 
Tii(  11  tenant  Orlof  to  accompany  this  expedition  as  guide, 
arrived.    He  knew  the  country  well  as  far  as  the  Elhrebet 
Atychan ;  UBoItsof  hoped  to  meet  with  some  natives  for  the 
joomej  beyond.   On  the  14th  of  June,  TJsoltzof  left  Ust 
Strelka.   His  suite  consbted  of  the  guide,  a  soldier  who  had 
acogsnpamed  him  on  his  first  journey,  two  Cossacksi  a  suV 
officer  and  a  hired  attendant  for  the  horses.   This  man  acted 
also  as  interpreter.    There  were  sixteen  paek-  and  seven 
saddle-horses.    The  -iVniur  was  descended  for  eiglit  miles,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mongalei ;  the  journey  thence  was  con- 
tinued on  horsebaek.    Incessant  rains  much  delayed  the 
progress  of  the  expedition,  and  it  required  a  month's  journey 
to  reach  the  fork  of  the  Oldoi  riyer,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  fiflbeen  nules,  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances might  be  made  in  nine  days,  especiaUy  as  a  track 
regularly  used  hy  the  fur-traders  leads  to  it.  TJsoltzof 
expected  to  find  Lieutenant  Orlof  here,  but  came  too  late. 
In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  make  some  reliable  astronomical 
observations  he  stayed  for  three  days,  until  the  22nd  July, 
but  was  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  intention,  by  foggy 
and  nuny  nights.    He  therefore  continued  his  journey  up 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Oldoi.   ''The  features  of  the 
country  change  sensibly ;  the  luxuriant  pasture-lands  of  the 
Amur  disappear  altogeth^.   A  dense  growth  of  dwarfish 
larches  prevails.   Intermixed  with  these  appear  groups  of 
birches,  red  firs  and  shrubs,  and  now  and  then  in  dry  situa- 
tions some  common  pines.    The  soil  is  moor-land  overgrown 
with  moss,  but  at  times  the  loose  subsoil  or  coarse  boulders 
lie  bare.    In  a  word,  the  country  becomes  a  rough,  barren 
'^vildemess.     The  Oronchon  are  attracted  to  this  district 
solely  by  the  great  abundance  of  squirrelsy  but  do  not  stay 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.   On  approaching  the 
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eouTCes  of  the  Oldoi  the  eleFvation  of  the  country  becomes 

considerable,  the  mountain  crests  are  higher  and  steeper,  and 
ill  many  places  barren,  lofty  glacier-peaks  come  in  view. 
Forage  for  the  horses  was  only  to  be  fonnd  in  the  deep 
tributary  valleys  of  the  Oldoi,  and  but  casually  in  narrow 
strips  along  the  banks  of  the  Oldoi  itself.  The  length  oi' our 
day's  journey  did  not  therefore  depend  «iti}'rly  upon  our 
indinations ;  yre  had  to  stay  where  forage  could  be  found. 

"  On  the  2iid  August  we.  reached  the  souroe  of  the  Oldoi, 
and  haTing  croesed  a  high  mountain  range,  descended  to  the 
source  of  the  Tanda.  The  Talley  of  the  Tanda  is  swampy  ; 
no  herbage  was  to  be  found.  It  is  bounded  on  each  side  by 
a  chain  of  inomitains,  rendered  almost  impassible  by  ravines, 
dense  forests  and  high  shrubs.  At  times  tlic  thickets  were 
so  impervious  as  to  require  the  use  of  a  hatchet  to  make  a 
jKitii.  Numerous  small  rivulets  had  to  be  crossed,  especially 
near  the  Gilui.  Their  proximity  might  be  divined  a  nule 
before  actually  seeing  them:  as  soon  as  the  descent  from 
the  mountains  began,  swampy  places,  overgrown  at  first  with 
mosS)  appeared ;  closer  to  the  river  the  moss  is  replaced  by  a 
rugged  moor,  the  hollows  of  which  are  filled  with  water. 
Tliesc  pools  Iced  the  rivulet  which  at  last  makes  its  appear- 
ance, taking  its  courao  l)etween  steep  laoui -hills,  its  banks 
overgrown  with  shrubs,  and  its  breadth  not  exceeding  fourteen 
feet.  It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  seek  for  a  suitable  place 
to  ford  it :  the  character  of  the  country  is  everywhere  the 
same:  up  hiU  and  down  hill,  and  again  a  rivulet.  The 
forest  is  unbroken  by  a  single  meadow ;  even  where  fire  has 
passed  through  it,  there  is  but  a  scanty  growth  of  short 
grass  on  the  burnt  soil.  Large  tracts  of  land,  not  only  along 
the  mountain  slopes,  but  also  on  the  A\  ater-slieds  are  covered 
v^dth  red  and  yellow  mosses.  The  a  alley  of  the  Gilui,  formed 
by  steep  mountain-slopes,  consists  of  a  wide-spread  carpet  of 
moss,  upon  which  appeared  but  sparingly  some  few  groves  of 
dwarf-like  larches.   The  natives  call  such  ground  *  UvaL' 
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In  ocmsequ^oe  of  the  roughness  of  the  ground  we  lost  seven 
horses.  It  was  found  difficult  to  devise  means  to  facilitate 
the  crossing  of  the  rivers  ;  the  horses  stuck  fast  in  the  swamps, 
and  the  bag-gagc  got  soaked.  Our  biscuits  grew  mouldy, 
and  there  were  few  glimpses  of  fine  weather  to  dry  them. 
On  arriving  at  the  Atyehan  we  had  only  seven  pud  of 
biscuits  laSbf  half  of  which  was  putrid,  ind  some  brick 
tea. 

"  However  desirable  it  might  appear  to  me  to  ascend  the 
Ehrebet  Atyduin  and  determine  its  altitude,  the  swollen 

rivulets  separating  us  from  it,  rendered  it  impracticable  to 
approach  its  base  either  on  horseback  or  ou  foot.  Its 
direction  is  north-west  and  south-cast,  and  two  peaks  one  at 
each  extremity  bound  it  distinctly ;  the  distance  intervening 
between  them  is  about  three  and  one- third  miles,  occupied  by 
several  other  peaks  of  various  elevation,  separated  trom  each 
otber  by  aanow,  deep  ravines.  They  are  of  pyranddal 
shape ;  the  slopes  which  at  the  foot  is  interrupted  now  and 
then  by  smaU  terraces,  on  ascending  gets  steeper  and 
steeper,  until  the  siunmits  present  precipitous  masses  of 
uraititic  rock.  In  the  ravines  and  on  the  terraces  are  found 
a  iuw  trees  and  shrubs,  but  the  more  elevated  portions  are 
perfectly  barren/* 

On  the  80th  August  our  traveller  left  the  Atyehan,  and 
from  the  eastern  source  of  the  Gilui  whi(;h  he  reached  on 
the  20th  September,  ascended  the  Kuduli  rivulet  to  the  waters 
shed,  oonsisting  here  of  an  abrupt  range  of  hills,  grown  over 
with  moss,  whence  numerous  rivulets  flowing  in  all  direc- 
tions take  their  rise.  He  soon  after  fell  in  with  a  party  of 
Oronelions.  "  Our  guide  had  observed  the  trail  of  rciu-deer 
whence  we  crossed  a  swanii)y  rivulet,  and  inferred  after  a 
careful  examination  that  Oronclions  had  been  in  the  noigh- 
bouibood  about  three  days  before.  This  was  good  news.  I 
hoped  to  obtain  a  guide  from  them,  and,  moreover,  we  had 
ab:eady  decided  to  kill  a  horse  that  evening,  as  our  biscuit 
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mm  unfit  for  iood,  and  we  had  only  a  few  pounds  of  butter 
and  flour  left.  We  followed  the  footprints  and  came  to  the 
Turte  in  the  evening.    Our  arriTal  aurpriaed  the  Ozonchona 

not  a  little.  They  did  not  belong  to  l^e  same  tribe  as  our 
guide,  but  nomadised  generally  in  the  province  of  Yakutsk, 
and  merely  came  across  the  mountaine  to  bai"tcr  with  the 
Oronchons  dwelling  near  the  Giliu.  I  puichased  from  them 
two  small  reindeer,  but  could  not  induce  them  to  accompany 
us  to  the  Dzeya.  Their  Yurts  were  situated  at  the  source  of 
the  Jaltula  (a  tributary  of  the  GHlui)  but  they  persuaded  ua 
not  to  fdlowthat  ri-ver,  as  tiie  Lower  Gilui  was  full  of  water- 
Mis  and  its  steep  banks  rendered  travelling  with  horses  very 
difficult." 

Usultzof  therefore  continued  his  journey  towards  the 
south-east,  and  on  the  14th  September  came  upon  the 
Hikan. 

"  We  supped  heroj  for  the  last  time,  upon  reindeer  flesh. 
Early  in  the  morning,  I  mustered  the  horses ;  they  were  so 
thin  and  weak  as  scarcely  to  justify  a  hope  of  their  being 
able  to  reach  the  Dzeya.  My  travelling  companions  had 
become  very  low-apiritedy  and,  -moreover,  considered  die 
eating  of  horse-flesh  a  carnal  suDL  My  assurances,  however, 
that  we  should  meet  with  Manyargs  on  the  Dzeya,  a  distance 
of  thirly-three  miles  only,  and  that  on  their  retui-n  the  priest, 
would  by  prayer  and  fasting  purge  them  of  their  sins, 
satisfied  them  for  a  time. 

«  Our  road  led  along  the  lUkan.  The  valley  of  this 
rivulet  winds  its  serpentine  course  along  the  precipitous 
moontain-chains  which  enclose  it,  and  almost  entirely  consists 
of  Tundras  of  red  moss.  Now  and  then  the  river  passes 
through  a  defile.  The  mountains  are  not  high,  and  at  a  first 
glance  the  country  would  appear  to  form  an  extensive 
plateau.  '  Only  towuds  the  soulli-west,  and  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, could  we  see  the  barren  snow-capped  mountains  near 
the  Gilui." 
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**  On  approaching  tlic  mouth  of  the  Ilikan,  we  left  it  and 
continued  our  journey  towards  the  south-west,  hearing 
towards  the  ghicier  Tidtorinda,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Qilui.  As  we  went  on,  the  proximity  of  the 
Dzeya  was  peEroeiyed  in  the  distance  of  all  mountain-ranges 
and  a  gradiial  incHnation  of  the  ootmtry  towarda  ihe  aaaUk, 
A  large  expanse  of  country  comaBted  of  meadow-land,  wifh 
smaU  lakes,,  and  willow  and  buch  copees  scattered  about.  We 
came  upon  the  Bzeya  quite  unawares  on  tihe  14th  September. 

"  We  had  indeed  seen  it  a  mile  below,  but  took  it  then 
foi  a  long  lake  stretching  out,  as  we  had  already  passed 
several  on  our  way,  a  mistake  the  better  understood  hy  the 
similar  appearance  of  the  country  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
riven  We  lost  no  time  in  building  a  raft."  Fortunately  we 
had  come  upon  the  Dzeya  at  a  place  where  pines  suitable 
for  this  purpose  were  to  be  found. 

**  We  had  jet  twelve  horses  left ;  and  I  did  not  abandon 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  extend  our  exploratoxy  journey  to 
the  Silimji,  especially  as  the  horses  might  recorer  their 
strenglli  whilst  we  were  employed  building  the  ratt.  The 
reverse  howev  er  was  the  case ;  from  day  to  day  they  became 
more  emaciated,  and  the  continuous  rains,  and  even  snow, 
together  with  the  had  forage,  rendered  them  quite  incapable 
of  continuing  the  journey. 

**  For  greater  eecuiitj  we  built  two  rafts,  which  together 
formed  a '  Prahm.'  On  the  3rd  October  we  loaded  the  rafts 
and  left  in  the  afternoon.  The  Bzeya  has  here  a  breadth  of 
seyen  hundred  yards,  and  its  current  is  fiye  nules  the  hour. 
For  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles,  following  the  windings 
of  the  river,  meadows  entered  on  both  banks  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reacli.  The  mountains  then  gradually  approached, 
£rst  on  the  right  bank  then  on  the  left,  and  the  river  flowed 
through  a  narrow  defile.  The  current  was  stronger,  and 
sunken  rooks  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  their  proximity 
being  iocticated  by  the  ibaming  of  the  water  splashing  over 
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them.  These  rocks  increased  in  number,  and  in  many 
places  made  their  appearance  aboYe  the  water,  which  splashed 

against  them  and  covered  the  river  with  spray. 

*'  Uur  raft  was  carried  along  w  ith  sui'prLsiiig  ra])i(lity,  and 
we  dared  scarcely  lilt  our  eyes  from  off  tlie  river  in  our 
anxiety  to  prevent  the  raft  being  knocked  to  pieces.  Swiftly 
we  shot  past  the  narrow  defile  through  which  the  Gilui 
^ikes  its  course  on  joining  the  Dzeya.  I  had  scarcely  time 
to  observe  the  pile  of  rocks  fomung  the  Chinese  frontier- 
mark,  placed  on  a  steep  high  mountain,  at  the  fork  formed 
by  the  two  rivers.  We  continued  fourteen  and  a  half  miles 
further  through  a  similar  country,  but  beyond,  the  moun- 
tains receded  and  formed  an  open  valley,  covered  with  high 
luxuriant  grasses.  The  river  increased  considerably  in 
breadth,  and  tlic  current  was  so  feeble  that  it  sometimes 
appeared  as  if  the  raft  remained  long  in  the  same  place. 

"  On  the  following  day,  6th  October,  we  met  for  the  first 
iaans  with  Tunguzian  Manyargs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mokcha 
rivulet.  Their  birch-bark  Yurt  stood  dose  to  the  river,  and  we 
saw  the  inhabitants  from  afar.  On  our  approach,  they  took 
to  flight,  and  it  was  only  after  we  had  staid  for  an  hour  in 
their  Yurt,  continually  shouting,  tliat  they  ventured  to  come 
nearer.  Uowever  great  was  luy  joy  at  this  meeting,  my 
plans  reo;arding  further  explorations  derived  no  advantaj^e 
£rom  it.  The  Manyarg  had  horses,  but  could  not  be  induced 
upon  any  terms  to  take  us  to  the  Silimji,  assuring  us,  that 
should  his  doing  so  come  to  the  ears  of  his  chief,  himself  and 
family  might  lose  their  Hves.  He  did  not  however  refuse  to 
acoomponyus  some  distance  down  the  Dzeya,  and  we  left 
after  a  stay  of  two  hours. 

"  The  Manyarg  accompanied  us  as  far  as  the  TTmlekau 
river  (10th  October),  where  wc  found  other  Manyargs  who 
receivod  us  hospitably.  They  were  less  timid  than  thoisc  we 
had  met  at  first,  probably  because  our  Manyarg  on  approach- 
ing their  Yurts,  announced  our  arrival  by  several  blasts  upon  a 
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irooden  Iiom.  These  Manyargs  alao  tefheed  to  take  us  by 
land  to  the  Silimji  but  agreed  to  accompany  via  down  the 
river  to  its  mouth.  We  were  thus  kept,  as  it  were,  under 
eurveiUance,  for  every  day  we  came  upon  some  faiuilit-.s,  who 
nomadise  along  the  river,  where  they  lie  in  wait  for  wild 
goats.  This  is  tlieir  only  occupation  during  that  part  of  the 
year.  Below  the  Umlekan  the  navigation  became  more 
difficult.  The  wind  was  high,  and  the  ice  which  had  began 
to  form  on  the  7ih  became  thicker.  It  only  disappeared 
during  caLnSy  and  aa  these  hi^vpenied  generally  during  the 
night,  it  was  only  then  that  we  made  any  progress,  whilst 
during  the  day  we  had  to  combat  not  merely  the  wind 
but  ice-blocks  too.  The  moon-light  enabled  us  to  distin- 
giiisli  the  fcatui-es  of  tlie  country.  In  this  manner  we 
continued  our  joiu'ncy  to  the  l^ith  October  in  company  of  the 
Manyargs.  The  liittor^  duiing  the  night,  went  to  some  lakes 
in  the  yicinity  to  hunt  deer,  and  favoured  by  a  dear  sky,  I 
took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  make  some  astro- 
nomical observationB.  The  site  of  obserration  was  situated 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  a  small,  rocky  islet»  which 
separates  the  riyer  into  two  branches,  the  left  of  which  is 
considered  dangerous  by  the  Manyargs  and  Manchu  who 
ascend  the  river  to  this  place. 

"  On  the  day  following  we  continued  om'  journey  under 
the  same  difBcidties,  and  on  the  loth  October  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Silimji.  This  large  branch  on  entering  the 
Dzeya  forms  an  extensiye  delta  consisting  of  low  islands, 
overgrown  witii  sand-willows,  which  completely  conceal  the 
the  mouth.  Had  not  the  Manyargs  drawn  our  attention  to 
this,  we  should  have  passed  without  noticing  it.  Inclnding 
islands,  the  Dzeya  has  here  a  breadth  of  three  and  a  half 
miles  ;  the  current  is  very  slow.  I  was  surrounded  here  by 
a  large  party  of  Manyargs,  for  this  is  the  Meetinir-place  of 
the  whole  tribe,  whence  they  go  to  the  upper  bilimji  to  hunt 
squirrels  and  sable.    I  took  advantage  of  their  hospitable 
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reoeption  to  question  tlifim  about  the  Silmiji  and  tlie  oonntiy 
bordering  iqpon  it,  but  theie  irere  many  disGFepanoiea  in 
their  statements.   The  gist  of  the  imfbrmation  I  obtained  is 

as  follows.  The  Silimji  in  equal  m  size  to  the  Dzeya ;  the 
current  is  slow  in  its  lower  course  but  more  rapid  higher  up. 
The  river  has  not  so  luaiiy  windings  as  the  Dzeya  or  Amur. 
Among  the  tributaries  the  Manyargs  mentioned  one  in  par- 
tioular,  about  two  and  a  half  days'  ride  from  the  mouth. 
As  fiar  as  this  (the  Nara  of  Middendorf),  and  for  a  short 
distance  beyond,  extensiye  meadows  are  found,  upon  vhich 
the  Manyargs  pasture  their  horses  in  the  spring  and  summer. 
There  are  some  mountain  ranges,  but  they  are  not  very 
elevated.  Towards  its  source^,  and  also  iu  its  middle  com*se, 
some  glaciers  are  met  with.  The  Manyargs  do  not  often 
ascend  the  river  to  its  source,  but  generally  stay  at  its  lower 
and  middle  part.  We  may  conclude  from  this  that  forage  is 
to  be  fomid  here.  The  mountaans,  forests  and  swamps  higher 
np,  probably  afbrd  no  pasturage* 

"  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Silimji  the  character  of  the 
banks  of  the  Bzeya  changes  rapidly.  Hitiierto  the  river 
had  either  passed  through  small,  generally  open  plains,  was 
enclosed  by  rocks,  or  accompanied  by  mountains  on  one  or 
the  other  banks,  the  rtintnnits  thinly  wooded  with  ])ine,  red 
fir,  larch  and  birch.  A  short  distance  above  the  Silimji  the 
mountains  recede,  and  a  ^  ide  plain  extends  on  both  sides, 
without  either  rocks  or  trees.  As  far  as  the  ^e  reaches  the 
plain  is  ooTered  with  high,  luxuriant  grass,  intermixed  with 
wild  roses ;  in  low  parts  swamps  with  small  lakes  have  been 
formed.  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  country  for  seventy- 
one  miles.  A  mountain-chain  then  gradually  approaches  on 
the  right,  and  forms  a  rocky  bank.  These  are  tiie  moimtains 
referred  to  in  ^lilovanof's  report  as  the  *  White  Mountains.' 
They  consist  of  marl  upon  which  rests  clay-slate. 

"  Tliese  mountains  keep  close  to  the  river  for  six  miles, 
they  then  recede  somewhat  leaving  a  narrow  valley,  af^r 
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vMch  they  approach  for  a  second  time,  recede  again^  and 

finally  form  a  third  promontory,  which  for  one  and  one-third 
milos  extends  along  the  river.  Opposite  to  the  extremity  of 
the  isecond  of  these  promontories  are  several  islands  which 
hide  the  mouth  of  the  Tomi  river.  Further  on  the  momitaina 
recede,  but  still  follow  the  course  of  the  rivor,  and  bound  a 
rich  meadow-land.  About  forty  miles  below  the  Tomi,  the 
smmnita  along  the  right  bank,  and  aometimea  also  the  slopes, 
are  wooded,  hut  lower  down  the  forest  gradually  disappeera. 
The  distance  of  the  moimtam  from  the  river  yariea,  and  both 
mountain  and  plain  yield  good  pasturage.  The  plain  extend- 
ing along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  interrupted  only  by 
a  few  hills ;  steep  mountains  are  seen  beyond.  The  soil  is 
of  loam,  at  some  jjlaees  covered  \\  ith  black  mould  fourteen 
inches  thick.  Tliese  fertile  plains  o£fer  facilities  for  ibuuding 
colonies,  and  introducing  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing. 
The  breadth  of  the  jDzey»  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tomi  ia 
perhaps  even  more  considerable  than  at  the  Silimji  The 
current,  especially  near  the  'White  Mountains,'  is  very 
slow,  and  sometimes  we  could  scarcely  tell  which  way  the 
raft  was  floating. 

"  On  the  18th  October  wo  had  come  abreast  the  mouth  of 
the  Tomi.  Diuing  the  night  we  lost  our  last  horse.  Our 
Cossacks,  who  from  their  youth  had  been  brought  up  with 
horses,  attributed  their  death  to  eating  grass  which  had 
been  submerged  for  some  time.  On  the  following  day  we 
continued  our  journey  on  one  raft,  hut  still  made  little 
progress  against  the  ice.  The  20th  October  was  our  last 
day  on  the  river.  A  vi<d6nt  wind  arose  in  the  morning, 
which  at  night  increased  to  a  storm.  With  difficulty  we 
gained  the  left  bank.  During  the  whole  night  the  storm  con- 
tiuued  to  rage  with  miabatcd  violence ;  flakes  of  ire  became 
more  numerous.  In  the  morning  we  found  our  raft  enclosed 
by  the  ice,  large  pieces  of  which  iioated  down  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  river,  which  in  8<mie  places  was  quite  choked 
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up.  I  remained  on  shore  tiie  whole  of  that  day,  in  the  vain 
hope  tittat  on  the  cessation  of  the  wind  we  might  be  enabled 
to  continue  our  voyage.  Such  however  was  not  the  caae, 
nor  had  we  any  means  of  crossing  over  to  the  right  bank. 
We  had  yet  half  a  horse  left,  which  might  last  three  persons 
a  week,  and  we  therefore  I'csolved  to  sojDaratc.  We  hid  our 
haggage  in  a  ravine.  Throe  of  my  pof)ple  remained  licre, 
and  I  started  with  the  three  others  to  seek  a  Manchu  village. 
I  ordered  those  left  behind  to  wait  for  me  ditring  ten  days, 
and  in  case  I  should  not  be  able  to  send  any  assistance,  they 
were  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  our  encampment  and  to  fol- 
low me.  On  the  third  day  we  came  to  the  first  Manchu 
village,  forty  miles  from  our  camp  on  the  Bzeya.  Two 
Manchu  conducted  us  to  the  house  of  meeting,  where  soon 
afterwards  the  whole  village  assembled. 

"  My  tiryt  care  was  to  induce  the  Manchu  to  fetch  the 
three  men  I  had  left  Loliiud,  and  I  ottered  to  remunerate 
them  for  horses  and  pro\  isions.  They  discussed  deep  into 
the  night  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  to  us.  On  the  following 
day  they  brought  us  thirty  pounds  of  miLLet>  and  resolved  to 
escort  us  onward  to  Sakhalin-uIa-Khotun  (Aigun),  where  we 
were  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities.  On  the 
27tlL  October,  they  brouglit  us  to  the  village  situated  opposite 
the  town ;  the  whole  of  this  journey  had  been  made  by 
niglit,  and  tliey  ahvays,  under  some  pretence  or  other, 
maiiag-cd  to  hpend  tlie  day  at  a  village.  My  cntrouties 
for  us  to  bo  sent  to  the  Cossacks  who  wintered  at  Ust 
Zeiak  were  not  noticed,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  28th, 
when  the  ice  on  the  Amur  was  scarcely  £irm,  they  took  us 
across  the  river,  ai|d  brought  us  to  the  government  building. 
In  half  an  hour  we  were  led  to  our  examination.  On 
entering  the  court  of  justice  we  found  three  officials  and 
several  writers  there.  One  of  the  former,  Guzaida  or  adjunct 
of  tlie  Amban,  commenced  the  cxauiiiuition  by  asking  our 
names,  and  the  reason  of  our  traversing  territories  which 
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thej  considered  tixeir  own.   They  next  questioned  ns  about 
*  my  occupation  and  trayeb,  etc.,  putting  the  same  questions 
repeatedly  with  the  view  of  confusing  me.    I  did  my  best 

to  answer  concisely,  avoiding  long  explanations,  adding, 
that  had  I  not  met  with  ill-luck  I  should  never  have 
troubled  them,  but  that,  situated  as  I  was,  1  relied  upon 
their  friendly  feeling  towards  the  Russians.  The  examina- 
tion concluded,  I  was  presented  to  the  Amban,  who  shewed 
himself  very  friendly,  and  without  entering  into  further 
detaOs  ordered  us  to  he  taken  to  ITst  Zeisk,  and  proTxsions 
to  he  sent  to  the  three  men  I  had  left  at  the  riyer.  Half  an 
hour  afterwards  we  were  conducted  out  of  the  town,  and  on 
the  following  day  (29th  October)  I  found  myself  among 
our  Cossacks.  The  officer  in  command  of  the  station  imme- 
diately despatclied  tifte(ni  Cossacks  to  convey  relief  to  the 
men  left  on  the  Dzcya,  but  as  the  ice  was  not  yet  quite  £rm, 
they  could  not  get  to  the  left  bank  of  the  riTOT, 

"  On  the  Ist  November  the  Manchu  unexpectedly  brought 
my  baggage,  instruments  and  the  three  men." 

Usultzof  took  advantage  oi  a  post  which  was  just  then 
being  despatched  to  Nerchinsk,  and  without  further  obstacle 
travelled  up  the  Amur.  On  the  16th  November  he  left  list 
Zeisk,  and  on  the  20th  December  he  arrived  at  Ust  Strelka. 
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XIV. 

THE  COUNTEY  SOUTH  OF  THE  AMUE. 

The  Coast  of  Manchuria. 

Leaving  tbe  Amur  liman  and  following  the  cli%  ooest  of 
Manchuria  flouthward,  the  first  Bay  we  come  to  is  that  of 
Castries  (5r  28^  north,  14(^  49' east),  discovered  hy  La 

PejTouse  on  the  28th  July  1787,  and  named  by  him  after 
the  Mai'(|uia  do  Castries,  the  ^Minister  of  Marine  of  France. 
As  extreme  liiiul.s  of  the  bay,  we  may  designate  the  bold 
Cape  d'Assas  and  Klosterkamp  peninsula,  a  rocky  mountain 
mass  separated  fix>m  the  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus  but 
eighteen  yards  across.  Upon  the  summit  of  this  latter 
a  liffhthouse  has  been  built,  and  a  suard  is  sta- 
tiJei  ihece  d»kg  ihe  ,»>nn»r.  ^  ^  ^ 
approaching  the  bay.  About  half-way  between  these  two 
extreme  points  is  situated  the  Tostok  sandbank,  having  but 
two  feet  of  water  during  ebb.  Within  this  sandbank  a 
chain  of  four  islands,  extending  from  Cape  Koi  nikof  to  the 
isthmus  of  Klosterkamp,  separates  the  open  sen  from  the 
inner  bay.  These  are  Basalt,  Observatory,  Oyster  and 
South  islands.  Ships  may  enter  on  either  side  of  Oyster 
Island,  where  there  is  a  depth  (at  low  water)  of  five  to  six 
fethoms;  or  to  the  north  of  Observatory  Idaad,  where  the 
depth  is  three  fathoms.  They  will  find  safe  anchorage 
behind  the  latter  island,  where  they  are  sheltered  against 
easterly  winds,  but  are  exposed  in  autumn  to  violent  west- 
winds  which  sweep  down  the  ravines  leading  to  the  bay. 
Castries  Bay  is  surrounded  by  mountains  the  loftiest  of 
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which  is  Mount  Arbod,  having  an  eleyation  of  1500  feet 
-It  aervefi  as  a  land-mark  to  ships  approaching  Castries  Bay. 
The  mountains  form  hold  ohSk  towards  the  bay,  consisting  of 
trachytes  and  basalts,  and  about  fifty  feet  in  height.  To- 
wards tlie  luud,  the  water  gradually  shoals,  and  at  ebb  por- 
tions of  the  bay  lie  dry.  Such  is  the  ea.se  with  the  whole  of 
Salmon  Bay,  and  the  upper  part  of  Is  orth  Bay ;  in  Arbod 
Bay,  to  the  south,  the  depth  of  water  is  only  five  feet.  Of 
the  numerous  rivulets  those  entering  the  parts  just  named  are 
the  most  important ;  but  Salmon  Biver,  the  largest  of  all,  is 
navigable  for  three  miles  only,  and  that  in  the  tiniest  of 
Gilyak  canoes.  The  valley  at  its  mouth  is  but  one-third  of  a 
mile  in  width*  Another  rivulet  near  the  former  bay,  the 
Ijfelly,  is  remarkable  for  its  swift  current,  its  pure  water,  and 
the  fact  of  its  never  freezing.  At  its  mouth  has  been  erected 
the  Alexandrovsk  post,  (Iciiiided  by  several  batteries. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  iidaud,  is  the  military  colony  of 
Castries,  consisting  of  about  sixty  log-houses,  a  church  and 
hoepital,  inhabited  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers 
and  ih^  fiunilies.  They  cultivate  a  few  vegetables,  and 
barley,  **  it  'is  believed,"  might  be  grown  with  advantage. 
In  addition  to  their  ordinary  rations  these  men  are  served 
with  oyster  and  fish  soup,  oysters  and  fish  abounding  in  the 
bay.  A  harboui'-master  resides  at  the  post,  and  attached  to 
him  is  an  interpreter  spooking  Engliiih,  German  and  French, 
Pilots  are  stationed  here  to  take  ships  to  the  Amur  (Xi- 
kolayevflk).  In  1868  it  was  proposed  to  carry  out  improve- 
ments on  a  large  scale,  to  build  a  magnificent  breakwater, 
dry  docks  and  store-houses.  The  trifling  commerce,  how- 
ever, did  not  warrant  so  large  an  expenditure,  and  a  light- 
house only  has  been  built  on  Klostercamp.  Nor  has  the 
railroad  been  built  which  was  to  connect  Castries  Bay  to 
Sofyevsk  on  the  Amur,  but  commimication  between  these 
places  is  kept  up,  as  formerly,  by  a  road  (see  p.  192). 

Castries  Bay  remains  covered  with  ice  from  the  middle  of 
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December  to  that  of  May,  that  ia  for  five  months.  Soutli- 
easterly  winds  blow  almost  imintermptedly  from  April  to 
September,  and  during  that  time  dense  fogs  firequentiy  con* 
tinue  for  days,  and  ships  cruize  off  Klosterkamp  -without 

being  able  to  enter  the  bay,  though  they  hear  the  guns  fired 
at  intervals  at  the  post.  Westerly  winds  prevail  during 
October,  and  that  season  is  the  best  of  the  vcar. 

The  coast  south  of  Castries  Bay  continues  abrupt,  the 
mountains  being  partially  wooded.  After  a  sail  of  one 
hundred  miles,  we  reach  Destitution  Bay  (40°  46'  north)  to 
the  north  of  a  prominent  head-land,  where  there  is  a  safe 
anchora^*  It  has  a  shelving  beach  upon  which  there  are  a 
few  scattered  Orochi  huts.  On  landing  and  crossing  a  broad 
bank  we  come  to  the  margin  of  a  large  lake,  sunounded  by 
forests  and  animated  by  numerous  water-fowl ;  a  wide  river 
enters  it. 

Resuming  our  joiiriu  v  southwards,  wc  puss  Cape  Lesseps 
(49°  33'  north),  a  bluli'  headland  of  eoliiiiinar  basalt  capped 
by  yellow  sandstone.  We  have  still  cli£&  along  the  coast, 
broken  abru])tly  now  and  then  where  a  small  rivulet  enters 
,  the  sea.  In  the  distance  are  seen  the  summits  of  the  coast 
range  covered  with  snow  even  in  May  and  June. 

We  next  reach  Port  Imperial,  Haji  or  Bairacouta  Bay 
(49*' 2'  north,  140**  19' east),  a  Fjord  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded byclifis.  The  Haji  river  enters  it,  and  at  tlie 
mouth  forms  some  alluvial  islands.  Tlie  bay  is  environed  by 
dense  forests  of  pine?,  Hcotch  firs,  larches,  yews  and  alders. 
The  Kussians  founded  a  small  settlement  here  in  185iJ ;  it 
was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  war,  l  ut  has  recently 
been  re-occupied.  Ihis  settlement,  called  Konstantinovsk, 
consists  of  a  few  log-houses,  supplied  with  water  from  a  well, 
and  defended  by  two  batteries  moimting  eighteen  guns.  It 
was  intended  at  one  tame  to  make  this  post  the  chief  naval 
port  on  the  coast  of  Manchuria,  a  project  which  has  been 
given  up  in  favour  of  Olga  Bay,  further  south. 
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We  still  proceed  eouth  along  a  roeky  coaat>  mterrupted  at 
timeB  by  -wide  yaUeya  ertending  flaur  inlaiid.  The  hills  are 
wooded,,  and  the  summits  of  the  ooast-range  appear  in  the 
distance.    Three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south  of  Castries 

Bay  is  situated  Suffren  Bay  (47°  20'  north,  138°  58'  east) 
discovered  by  La  Perousp,  ;m  exposed  anchorage  offering  but 
sliglit  shelter.  The  water  gradually  shoals  to  the  shingle 
beach,  and  a  river  thirty  to  forty  yards  wide  enters  the  Bay. 
Oysters  and  some  beautiful  corals  have  been  found  here. 
South  of  Sufl&en  Bay  the  character  of  the  coast  continues 
the  same,  but  tiie  clifb  are  rather  lover.  The  hill-sides  are 
v«)odedirith  firs  and  birches;  but  the  summits  are  barren. 
It  is  not  before  "Vre  reach  Ttmay  Bay  (45**  13'  north)  that  the 
vegetation  assumes  a  more  southern  appearance.  The  coast 
of  this  Bay  is  divided  into  live  aliiit>st  equal  portions,  and 
fresh  and  limpid  rivulets  fall  into  the  five  creeks  which  form 
it.  These  creeks  arc  separated  by  hills  covered  with  verdure 
to  their  summits.  Along  the  banks  of  the  riyulets  grow 
willows,  hirtdies,  maples,  apples,  medlar-trees  and  hazelnuts ; 
higher  up  oaks,  and  on  the  sommits  pines.  The  Bay  is 
evidently  frequented  by  the  QrochL 

Hence,  as  we  proceed  soudi,  the  number  of  bays,  some 
of  them  very  superior,  increases,  and  within  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  miles  there  occur  upwards  of  eight.  The  traces 
of  Chinese  settlements  become  apparent,  and  cattle  may  be 
seen  grazing  along  tb  3  slujre.  Bullock  Bay  (45°  2'  N. 
136°  44'  E.),  extends  between  two  headlands,  and  has  a  sandy 
beach.  A  river  enters  here,  and  some  hills  separate  the 
beach  from  a  lake.  Tronson  found  some  forty  head  of  cattle 
grazing  near  the  shore.  Ascending  the  river  for  a  few  nudes 
be  came  to  a  Chinese  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which  cul- 
tivated dry  rice,  potatoes  and  onions.  They  o£kred  tobacco 
leaves  and  some  sMns  for  sale,  but  were  very  reluctant  to 
part  with  their  cattle.  South  of  Bullock  Ikty  the  country 
is  very  picturesque  and  diversified.    The  coast-line  is  less 
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bold  tlian  ftirther  north,  and  exhibits  headlands  and  banks 
of  yellow  clay  and  suncl.  Eroad  park-lunds  and  gentle 
hillocks,  with  birch  and  oak  scattered  over  them  extend 
along  the  coast.  Beyond  these,  appear  wooded  hills  and 
winding  valleys,  and  I'ar  off  may  be  seen  tlie  high-peaked 
7  n  Dim  tains  of  the  ooast-range.  Eighteen  miles  beyond  Bul- 
lock Bay 

SybHU  Bay^  (4A^  44'  N.  mP  ^  E.)  opens  between  two 
isolated  pinnacled  heights,  consisting  of  rocks  of  aystalline 
stroctuze,  Titrifiied  on  the  surface.   There  is  a  river  here, 

and  on  the  slopes  of  its  valley  grow  oaks  and  hazel.  The 
hills  consist  of  clay  and  sand.  Two  miles  to  the  north  of 
SybiUe  Bay  is  Ptque  Bay  (44°  46'  N.  136°  27'  E.),  into 
which  a  river,  with  a  sand-bar,  empties  itself.  A  short 
distance  up  this  river  stands  a  house,  built  like  those  in 
ihe  north  of  CSiina,  and  inhabited  by  Chinese,  who  cultivate 
potatoes,  turnips,  onions,  beans  and  garHc.  A  village  is 
said  to  be  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  and  a  town  at  forty 
miles.  Hence  southward,  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Korea» 
scattered  houses  and  small  villages  of  Chinese  are  found  at 
a  sliort  distance  from  the  sea.  "  The  name  of  tlii.s  region," 
Kimai  Kim*^  tells  us,  "  is  Ta-cho-su.  It  is  a  kind  of  freed 
land  which  was  the  former  resort,  and  is  the  r(  sort  at  the 
present  time,  of  a  crowd  of  Chinese  and  Korean  vagabonds ; 
some  impelled  by  the  spirit  of  independence,  others  escaped 
from  the  punishment  due  to  -their  misdeeds  or  from  the 
pursuit  of  their  creditors.  Accustomed  to  robbery  and  crime, 
they  have  no  principles  to  guide  them,  They  have  latterly 
however,  it  is  said,  chosen  a  chief  to  check  their  own  dis- 
orders, and  established  fcome  regular  form  of  government. 
By  a  general  agreement,  they  have  decided  that  they  would 

^  La  Flrouse  sawa  bay  under  44P  4&'  N.lat. 

*  Eimai-Eim,  a  Korean  oomvert  to  Chnstlanity,  visited  in  1844  the 
frontier  town  of  Hun-chun  on  business  connected  with  the  Bomaa 
Caiholio  mi—irtwii    Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  1848. 
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bupy  alive  every  man  guilty  of  murder ;  the  ehief  himself 

is  bound  by  this  law.  As  tLoy  have  no  women  they  carry 
them  off  wheresoever  they  find  them.** 

Eighteen  miles  furtlier  south,  we  come  to  Shelter  Bay 
(44°  28'  N.  136°  2'  E.),  which  is  protected  against  the  north- 
easterly winds  by  a  prominent  bluff.  It  opens  between  two 
prominent  headlands,  and  its  shore  is  lerel  and  tolerably 
wooded.  A  riYer  two  hundred  yards  wide  flows  into  the 
bay,  and  is  closed  by  a  shallow  bar,  within  which  there  are 
nine  feet  of  water.  Its  banks  are  marshy  and  coyered  with 
reeds  and  sedges.  Dwarf  oaks,  birches  and  elms  are  thinly 
scattered  on  the  kill-slopes.  Troiisou  uscunded  the  river  for 
two  miles,  when  it  got  shallow,  and  was  overhung  witli 
willows,  birch  and  alder.  Some  cattle  were  grazing,  but 
there  were  no  habitations  in  sight. 

The  coast  to  the  south  of  Shelter  Bay  continues  hilly, 
and  there  are  seyeral  rivulets  flowing  through  yaUeys 
afibrding  excellent  pasturage.  Pwt  St.  Vtadhnir  (43**  84'  N. 
135**  27^  E.)  opens  between  the  rocky  promontories  of 
BaKiiska  and  Vatovsky,  1,870  yards  apart,  with  a  depth  of 
water  of  ten  fathoms  at  the  entrance.  The  port  is  one  of 
the  finest  on  the  coast  of  Manclmria.  It  consists  of  three 
inlets  of  which  the  southern  is  the  most  capacious,  and 
offers  great  advantages  for  refitting  and  arming  vessels.  A 
basin  of  fresh  water,  separated  from  the  bay  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  land,  could,  at  a  trifling  oost,  be  conyerted  into  a 
first-rate  dock.  The  surrounding  mountains  shelter  the 
boy  against  all  winds.  Futiatin  met  here  two  Chinese  and 
several  Hanchu;  the  former  occupied  in  fishing,  and  the 
latter  tending  the  horses  and  cattle  of  their  masters,  who 
reside  further  north.  Both  a^ierted  their  independence  of 
the  Chinese  government. 

Scarcely  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Port  Vladimir  we 
arrive  at  another  bay,  which  offers  equal  if  not  superior 
advantages  as  a  naval  statbn.   Tins  port,  iVr/  Sir  Michael 
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Seymmw  (43^  46'  N.  Id5<*  19^  £.),  ihe  Olffa  Bay  of  the 
BuBsiaiis,  opens  to'traxda  the  Boath*east»  and  is  protected  by 
high  moimtains  against  north-east  and  sonth-west  winds. 

Abrupt  r(jcks  oi  yi  anitc  rise  on  both  sides  of  the  entrance, 
and  the  mountains  siirroiindinn-  the  hav  itself  consist  of 
rough -grained  granite  and  red  porphyry  of  coarse  cryBtulline 
structure.  Gilbert  or  Avyakuin  riyer  empties  itself  into  the 
bay.  HaTing  crossed  a  bar  of  three  feet  of  water,  the  depth 
of  the  river  Yaries  between  fourteen  and  twenty  fiaet  for  a 
distance  of  about  five  miles ;  it  then  di-vides  into  ntunerous 
creeks.  The  lower  part  of  the  valley  is  marshy  and  turfy. 
High  mountains  form  it,  but  excepting  some  abrupt  and 
precipitous  crags,  there  is  not  a  spot  void  of  vegetation. 
The  Chinese  who  are  settled  along  the  river  cultivate  barley, 
wheat,  hemp,  potatoes  and  kitchen  plants.  A  narrow  strait 
separates  the  body  of  the  bay  from  the  Careening  Harbour, 
called  "Calm  Landing-place"  (Tikhaya  Pristanye)  by  the 
EuBsians;  it  has  a  depth  of  from  three  and  a  half  to  sevm 
ikthoms,  and  at  its  narrow  entrance  of  four  Mhoms,  and  is 
well  protected  against  winds  and  waves.  A  rivulet  empties 
itself  into  this  harbour,  flowing  through  a  fertile  valley,  from 
the  direction  of  Vladimir  Bay.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains 
arc  wooded,  aud  excellent  timber  for  ship- building  may  be 
procured  at  some  distance  from  the  beach.  A  pass  leads 
through  the  mountains  north  of  Olga  Bay  to  the  Upper  Usuri. 
The  Kusaians  have  chosen  this  bay  for  their  chief  naval 
station  on  the  coast  of  Manchuria ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  the 
cna  best  adapted,  though  in  oomnum  with  all  other  bays 
along  this  coast  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  difficulty  of  com- 
munication with  the  l^e  interior  of  the  country,  still  in  a 
less  degree  than  any  of  the  others,  Castries  Bay  excq>ted. 
But  the  latter  Bay  is  closed  by  ice  during  six  months  of  the 
year,  wliilst  Olga  Bay  is  almost  entirely  free. 

The  country  south  of  Olga  Bay  continues  hilly.  It  is 
densely  wooded  with  oaks,  and  there  are  ocoafiional  iirs.  The 
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coast  is  rocky,  and  in  places  forms  precipitous  olifb.  In 

the  distance  may  be  seen  a  granitic  moimtaiii-raugc.  In 
many  cret  ks  arc  discernible  the  houses  of  Chinese  settlers, 
and  a  few  boats  and  canoes  arc  drawn  up  on^thc  sliore. 
Passing  the  small  Castle  and  Islet  ports,  I^n  khMiflr  harbour, 
and  the  more  extensive  Hornet  Bay,  we  arrive  at  Victoria 
Bay,  Gnlf  of  Peter  the  Great,  of  the  Eiusians.  This  bay 
looks  towards  the  south,  and  is  separated  by  the  Albert 
Peninsnla,  and  the  Eugenie  Archipelago,  a  continuation  of 
it,  into  two  Gnlfe,  those  of  l^apoleon  and  Gnirin.  Albert 
Peninsula  is  separated  from  the  Eugenie  Archipelago  by  the 
Haraclin  Strait ;  and  upon  the  north  side  of  this  strait  is 
situated  Port  May,  Vladivostok,  that  is  Dominion  of  the 
East,  of  the  Russians.  Tins  port  is  well  sheltered  against  all 
winds  by  the  hills  which  surround  it.  The  coast  consists  of 
clay-slate,  heayed  up  by  rooks  of  red  porphyry,  and  the 
entire  coast-line  exhibits  marks  of  Tolcanic  action.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  well  wooded  with  oaks,  elms,  and  walnut, 
and  there  are  large  tracts  of  fine  grazing  land  abounding  in 
\ariou8-colom'ed  flowers.  The  \rine  grows  luxuriantly,  and 
we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  grapes  are  really  edible,  and 
not,  as  those  of  the  Anmr,  merely  innocuous.  The  islands  of 
the  Eugenie  Archipelago,  above  twenty  in  number,  vary 
much  in  size,  the  largest  being  about  twenty  square  miles. 
They  are  hilly,  covered  with  verdure,  and  thinly  sprinkled 
with  oaks  and  hazeL  The  oaks  are  of  superior  quality ; 
pines  axe  scarce,  but  very  thidk.  Some  of  the  islands  afford 
capacious,  and  well-sheltered  anchorages.  The  islands  are 
inliabited  by  some  "Tatars,"  probably  Chinese  and  Koreans. 
Port  JJiiiidas,  on  the  northernmost  of  these  islands  opens 
towards  the  north-wcbt.  Th(^  laud  at  the  entrance  of  the 
port  is  high  and  rocky,  the  rucks  consisting  of  a  red  conglo- 
merate, boulders  of  granite,  and  further  up  the  port,  red 
porphyries.  The  distance  from  the  entrance  of  the  port  to 
its  terminfttion  is  nearly  seven  miles.    Port  Bruce,  at  the 
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west  Bide  of  Gu^rin  Gulf,  is  endrbled  hy  a  liigh  range  of  hills 
of  granitic  structure.  It  afR>rd8  a  safe  anchorage,  but  during 

south-east  winds  is  exposed  to  a  heavy  swell.  Proceeding 
south  along  the  coast  we  arrive  at  D'Anvilic  Gulf.  Through 
a  narrow  stiait  wc  enter  the  inner  part,  consisting'  ol'  I'oi  t 
Louis,  and  Napoleon  or  Posyet  harbour.  Gold  has  been 
finmd  here  in  small  quantities  in  the  sands  of  the  rivulets, 
and  coal  abounds.  A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  D'Anville 
*  Gulf,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Tumen  River,  or  Mi-kiang 
(42^  27'  north  latitude),  the  boundary  between  Korea  and 
Manchuria.  About  twenty-five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river  stands  the  town  of  Hun-ohun  (Hwan-chun-ching), 
besides  Tung-Pu-en-men  in  the  south,  the  only  place  of 
trade  between  Korea  and  China.^  About  a  hundred  Tatar 
families  reside  here,  and  a  ^laudarin  of  the  slh  ond  class, 
with  about  three  hundred  soldiers  maintains  order.  The 
Chinese  repair  hither  from  a  great  distance  to  carry  on 
trade,  and  the  journey  from  Ningut  is  performed  with  clumsy 
waggona  on  two  wheels.  The  general  trade  is  restricted  to 
half  a  day  once  every  two  years,  and  some  Mandarins  only 
enjoy  the  privilege  to  trade  annually  for  five  days.  The 
Chinese  supply  the  Koreans  with  dogs,  cats,  pipes,  leather, 
stag-horn,  copper,  horses,  mules,  and  ns^vs,  and  receive  in 
return  baskets,  kitchen  furniture,  rice,  corn,  swine,  paper, 
mats,  oxen,  furs,  and  ponies,  the  latter  highly  prized  for  their 
swiftness.  Hun-chun  is  also  famous  for  its  trade  in  hmrshay, 
a  marine  weed  found  in  the  neighbouring  sea. 


The  Coast  Kange. 

The  coast-runge,  Sihete-alin  of  the  Chinese,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  offshoot  of  the  Shan-alin  mountains  in  the 
south.  The  crest  of  the  range  varies  in  distance  firom  twenly- 

^  Kimai«Kim,  Annals  of  tiie  Fropi^ata4m  of  the  Fsitb,  1846. 
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five  to  eighty  miles  from  the  coast.     Its  eastern  slope  drains 
into  tlie  Channel  of  Tataiy  and  the  Japan  Sea,  the  "western 
into  the  Usnri  and  Aiuur.    The  rivers  entering  the  sea  have 
but  a  short  course,  and  are  navigable  only  near  the  mouth. 
These  mountains  attain  an  elevation  of  from  four  to  flix 
ihouaand  feet,  but  wkere  passes  cross  them  they  are  nmeh 
lower.   They  aie  intersected  by  deep  and  generally  swampy 
TalleyB  of  numerous  riyulets.  Many  offihoots  firom  the  coost-  . 
range  abut  upon  the  XTsuri  and  Amur.  The  higher  parts  of  the  * 
moimtains  are  densely  wooded  with  conifers,  foliferous  trees 
being  restricted  to  the  valleys,  and  lower  mountain  slopes.  The 
passes  are  frequented   in  winter  by  the  natives  in  tlitir 
trading  journeys,  but  those  in  the  south  alone  are  of  real 
importance,  the  others  being  too  long  and  difficult.  The 
road  leading  from  the  town  of  Hun-chun  to  Ninguta  can 
now  even  be  used  by  carriages.    Another  way  leads  from 
the  same  town  to  the  Hinka  Lake,  which  can  only  be 
reached  by  a  path  from  Gu&in  Gulf,  traversed  on  horse- 
back.  The  Upper  Usori  is  reached  from  Olga  Bay  by  a 
pass,  rather  difficult  in  its  present  state,  but  along  which  *a 
road  will  no  doubt  bo  carried  in  a  \ery  short  time,  as  the 
lliissians  have  established  themselves  in  this  Bay,  and  the 
only  communication  with  the  interior  leads  through  this 
pass.    Yeniukof  crossed  the  mountains  near  the  sources  of 
the  Fudza  rivulet,  a  tributary  of  the  Usnri.    Among  the 
passes  further  north  that  between  iiha  Yai,  which  flows  into 
theSjdsi  Lake,  and  the  Tumji  river,  which  enters  the  sea 
some  miles  north  of  Fort  Imperial,  is  the  most  important. 
Its  elevation  is  only  six  hundred  feet. 

The  Usubi. 

The  Uturi  is,  next  to  the  Sungan,  the  most  considerable 
tributary  which  the  Amur  receives  from  the  south.  Its 
souTces  are  in  44^  north  latitude^  and  the  development  of  the 
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river,  from  itiS  origin  to  tlie  mouth,  is  four  hundred  and 

ninety-seven  miles.  The  Upper  Usuri  (Sandugu)  has  a 
very  rapid  course,  and  is  hemmed  in  by  moimtains  on  both 
banks.  Below  the  mouth  of  ilie  Vono^o,  the  mountains  dis- 
appear on  the  left,  and  near  the  8ungachan  also  on  the  right, 
and  the  river  then  flows  through  a  wide  plain,  until  it  again 
enters  the  mountains,  and  haying  traversed  them  for  about 
one  hundred  miles,  debouches  into  the  vast  prairie,  partly 
swampy,  and  similar  in  character  to  ihat  of  the  Amxa. 
Among  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Usuri,  the  Bobikhan 
is  remarkable  on  account  of  gold  being  found  along  its 
course,  but  the  Sungacban  which  flows  lr«nii  Xlungka 
(Kenka)  Lake  in  the  most  considerable.  This  lake  extends 
between  44^  36'  and  45°  north  latitude  ;  it  is  about  sixty 
miles  long  and  forty  wide.  The  north-east  and  north-west 
shores  of  the  lake  are  level,  and  swampy  tracts  extend  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rivulets  which  enter  it,  and  of  which  the  Lefu 
is  the  largest.  The  lake  abounds  in  fish,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains  are  rich  in  game.  About  ten  villages  are 
dispersed  along  the  shore,  and  among  the  inhabitants  are 
five  Goldi  f^imilies,  the  southernmost  representatives  of  this 
tribe.  A  sandy  strip  of  low  land  separat  es  Khingka  T^akc 
from  the  smaller  Dabuka  Lake,  lyiii^r  within  tlie  saiiio  basin. 
Hoads  lead  hence  to  !Niuguta,  Hun-chim,  and  a  town  (Furdcn) 
on  the  jSuifong,  which  eaten  Guerin  Gulf.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  last  year  the  Brussians  had  twenty-four 
stations  along  the  TTsuri. 
Ja.it.idu  ^®  Usuri  was  explored  in  1858,  by  M.  Teniukof,  previous 
to  its  occupation  by  the  Russians,  and  we  introduce  here  the 
narrative  of  that  traveller. 

Veniukof's  Exploration  of  the  Usuri. 

"  The  desire  to  explore  the  river  Usuri  to  its  source  was 
expressed  at  a  time,  when,  though  we  had  gained  a  firm 
footing  on  the  Amur  itself,  we  bad  not  yet  gained  the  con- 
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Bent  of  <lLd  Ohinese  to  adTance  wiUiont  let  or  hindrance  into 

a  district  which  llicy  chose  to  consider  theu'  own.  It 
was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  suspicious  Chinese 
and  Manchu  officials  would  throw  dilHculties  in  the  way 
of  an  expedition,  and  try  to  prevent  its  reaching  its 
bourn.®  Even  now  some  obstacles  had  to  be  remoTed ;  but 
the  treaty  of  Aigim  greatly  facilitated  my  opemtumfl,  for  in 
it  the  right  to  nayigate  the  whole  of  the  ITBuri  had  been 
granted  to  tib,  and  if  neeeeaary  we  oould  treat  the  Chinese 
with  firmness. 

**  In  order  still  more  to  farther  my  proceedings,  a  special 
letter,  written  in  Manchu,  was  given  me  by  order  of  the 
Govcnioi -General  of  Eastern  Siberia.  In  it  was  set  forth  my 
official  position,  and  the  Chinese  authorities  were  requested 
.  to  afford  me  all  the  co-operation  and  assistance  in  their 
power.  This  letter  I  was  obliged  to  produce  bat  once,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  J^ishan.  At  all  other  places  our  approach  was 
weU  known,  for  the  officer  commanding  the  guard  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Usuri,  had  reported  along  the  whole  line  our 
intention  of  ascending  it.  According  to  custom  the  Manchu 
took  measui'es  to  prevent  any  one  from  reudeiing  us  assist- 
ance or  accompanying  us.  Fortunately,  owing  to  the  good 
name  Russia  enjoys  in  Eastern  Asia  and  possibly  also  to  our 
ovni  courteous  behaviour,  the  native,  but  particularly  the 
Goldi,  received  us  at  all  times  in  the  most  finendly  manner. 
On  my  retum-joumey  ittm  the  sea-coast>  I  could  conTixfte 
myself  of  the  fact,  that  the  GK)ldi  were  rejoiced  that  Russians 
at  length  had  made  their  appearance  on  the  TJsuri ;  Eussians,'. 
who  govern  their  subjects  of  another  nationality  without 
oppressing  them,  and  who  were  long  expected  to  free  them 
from  the  yoke  of  the  ^Manchu. 

The  expedition  entrusted  to  my  guidance  was  not  very 
numerous.    It  included  an  officer  in  command  of  twelve 

9  M.  Y«iuukof  xo&xs  here  to  the  time  {nrevioos  to  tbe  treaty  of 
Aigun. 
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Cossacks,  an  interpreter  able  to  speak  Goldi,  and  my  own 

pergonal  attcndjiits,  sixteen  iii  all.  Two  topogriiphcrs  then 
staying  in  tlie  Maritime  Province  were  to  accompany  me, 
but  tlie  orders  sent  them  from  Irkutsk  to  join  mo  arrived 
too  late.  Consequently  all  the  labour  devolved  upon  me. 
As  I  did  not  want  my  map  to  deceive  those  who  subsequently 
might  aTail  themselyes  of  it,  I  did  not  like  to  trust  to  an 
estimate  of  •distances  by  eyesight,  bat  walked  the  whole 
distance  to  the  mouth  of  the  lofiile,  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  counting  the  paces.  This  of  course  retarded  our 
progress  considerably.  The  road  led  through  high  dense 
grass  and  swamps,  across  large  stones,  or  through  thick  forest, 
and  80  overtired  me  tliat  gencrall}',  alter  having  entered  my 
remarks  in  the  journal,  1  fill  asleep  on  the  spot.  One  of 
the  chief  objects  of  the  mission,  viz.,  the  collection  of  the 
principal  products,  and  a  d(\^ci  iption  of  the  country  further 
£am  the  river,  and  of  the  inhabitants,  I  could  not  possibly 
manage  by  myself.  As  I  desired  to  ascertain  occasionally 
the  accuracy  of  the  map  of  the  Jesuits  published  by  D'Anville, 
I  once  entrusted  one  of  my  companions  with  the  taak  of 
ascending  a  tributary  river.  In  order  to  supply  to  some 
extent  the  want  of  aiitroiiomical  iiigti-ujiients,  I  carefully  laid 
down  niy  route  from  day  to  day  on  a  Mercator's  projection, 
and  am  led  to  believe  irorn  it,  that  the  old  statements  of  the 
Jesuits  are  very  near  the  truth,  and  that  D'Aaville's  map 
(<jt  Manchuria)  may  be  looked  upon  as  tiie  inost  correct  of 
all  hitherto  published. 

Early  on  the  13th  June  we  left  the  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Usuri.  Kapidly  we  passed  the  Khoskhtsi  range  (Khukhchir- 
Khurgin)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  This  range,  it 
would  appear,  is  a  ramilication  of  a  mountain -cliain  which 
extends  eastward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Usuri,  and  separates 
the  tributaries  of  the  Amur  (Dondon)  from  those  of  the 
Usuri  (Ky)  and  the  coast  rivers  (Fish  riyer).  These  riyers 
probably  rise  where  this  chain  joins  the  coest-range  known 
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88  Sikhota-AUn.  The  mountain-ridgos  everywhere  are 
steep  and  coyered  with  forest^  where  we  find  elm,  wabrat, 
oak,  black  and  white  birehj  aspen,  ash  and  bird-oherry, 
and  a  few  cedars.  There  are  neither  pines  nor  firs.  Vines 
and  jessamines  are  foimd  on  a  few  spots,  and  on  the  southern 
fiinge  of  the  forest  siirroiuidiug  the  Khoekhtsi,  apples  and 
even  bergamot  pears,  the  vegetation  in  fact  reminding  one 
of  the  most  favoured  parts  of  Central  Europe.  Beyond  the 
Ehoekhtsi  Mountains  both  banks  of  the  Usuri  are  formed 
by  an  nniform  grass-plain,  with  a  few  groves  of  oaks,  elms, 
aspens  and  willows.  For  a  distance  of  almost  fifty  miles, 
following  the  course  of  &e  riyer,  the  banks  are  inundated 
in  July,  and  are  therefore  little  adapted  for  settlement.  To 
compensate  for  this  the  lakes  and  swamps  abound  in  game. 
In  the  lakes  are  also  found  firesh-water  turtles,  which  are  eaten 
by  the  Goldi  of  the  vicinity.  A  great  many  of  the  eggs  of 
these  turtles,  which  they  bury  in  the  sand  at  the  marfrin  of 
the  lakes,  are  dcistroyed  by  birds  of  prey.  Tlie  abondance 
of  fish  in  the  shallow  places  of  tlic  Usuri  is  really  wonderful. 
At  times,  when  we  passed  unruttied  and  shallow  parts  of  the 
riyer,  numerous  carp,  gamboling  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  wouM  sometimes  jump  into  our  boats.  Fish  con- 
stittttes  the  chief  article  of  food  among  the  neighbouring 
Goldi.  They  do  not  however  make  much  clothing  from 
fish-skins,  but  use  coarse  cotton-stuffs.  The  name  of  Yu- 
pi-da-tzi,  i.e.  "Fish-skin  Strangers,"  given  to  them  by  the 
Chine^^e,  bns  therefore  but  little  sigiiificanec. 

"  On  the  second  day  of  our  journey  it  began  to  rain,  and  this 
rain  continued  for  forty-five  consecutive  days.  These  rains, 
which  owe  their  origin  to  the  neighbouring  sea,  constitute  a 
pecuHarity  in  the  dLmate  of  the  valley  of  the  Usuri.  They 
cause  that  river  and  some  of  its  tributaries  to  have  a  super* 
abundance  of  water.  To  me  this  copious  fall  of  rain  was 
very  inconvenient;  it  greatly  interfered  with  our  labours, 
and  necessitated  the  seeking  of  our  night's  q^uaiters  early,  so 
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as  to  Have  time  to  dry  our  clothes  before  retiring  to  rest. 
Tke  banks  of  the  river  are  occasionaUj  sandy,  bat  for  the 
most  part  corered  with  clay-mad,  and  walking  along  tkem 

was  rather  a  difficult  task.  The  rains  caused  the  grass  along 
the  river,  which  LLiitil  now  hud  been  soft,  to  get  tough.  A3 
these  raiiits  occur  every  summer  ulMjiit  the  same  jDcriod, 
lutui'e  settlers  will  have  to  mow  the  grass  first  in  May,  and 
afterwards  in  September.  The  river  forms  here  numerous 
branches,  enclosing  islands.  The  riyulet  Ky  enters  the 
Usuri  from  the  right,  twenty^two  miles  aboTe  its  mouth. 
Near  its  mouth  stood  yet  in  1855  the  village  of  Kinda, 
indicated  on  the  map  of  Maaimowicz ;  it  has  since  been 
burned  down,  and  the  Goldi  removed  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Usui'i,  and  call  their  two  poor  huts  the  village  of  Khmigari. 
Dui'ing  the  first  two  days  of  our  journey  we  found  only 
three  "VT^Uagcs,  viz.,  Tunne,  Jacha  (Joada),  and  Ivhungnn, 
having  ia  all  but  eight  houses.  One  or  two  Chinese  families 
have  jdmed  the  native  Goldi, 

'*  In  the  evening  of  the  third  day  we  came  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Khoro  or  Kholo,  erroneously  called  Per  on  ibnner  maps. 
This  river  rises  in  high  mountains  at  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  has  a  very  rapid  course,  and  on  entering 
the  plain  divides  into  several  branches ;  it  carries  along  with 
it  large  masses  of  stones,  and  trunks  of  trees,  in  an  immense 
volume  of  water,  and  enters  the  ITsuri  by  live  mouths,  the  two 
northern  of  which  are  particularly  rapid.  The  temperature 
of  this  current  was  (in  June)  three  degrees  (Reaumur)  less  than 
that  of  the  UsurL  As  we  approached  the  Khoro  we  could 
see  localities  on  its  right  bonk  well  adapted  for  settlements, 
and  partially  occupied  by  Chinese  and  GfoldL  The  village  of 
Ehoidha,  forty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  TTsuri,  extends 
along  both  banks  of  the  river  for  four  miles,  but  the  whole 
village  only  contains  nine  houses,  dispersed  m  the  forest.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit,  half  of  the  inhabitants  were  abst  nt. 
We  availed  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  visit  one  of  the 
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hoiues,  the  doon  of  wbidi  were  not  locked.  The  howiehold 
furniture  oonaisted  of  a  few  veflselA  of  wood  and  day,  some 
fishing  implemente,  and  a  large  cauldron  fixed  on  the  hearth. 

In  a  store-house,  built  on  poles  to  preserve  it  against  the 

rats,  we  saw  a  swau  hanging,  and  found  traces  of  peltry.  A 
bill  ill  temple  which  stood  apart,  attracted  my  especial 
attoiUion.  On  a  wall  inside  was  a  very  bad  painting 
of  a  deity,  probably  by  some  Chinese  artist.  A  small  box, 
into  which  incense  is  put  from  tune  to  time,  stood  in  front 
of  this  temple.  To  me  this  discovery  was  very  interesting  j 
for  at  the  time  of  the  Jesuits  not  the  least  trace  of  public 
worship  existod  among  the  Tu-pi-da-tzL"  The  bonzes 
found  nothing  to  attract  them  to  a  country  where  neither 
wheat  nor  rice  was  being  cultivated.  But  in  spite  of  this 
tlic  gods  of  Cliijia  have  found  their  way  to  these  regions. 

"  On  the  16th  of  June,  we  met  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sim  a  yoimg  Orochi,  from  tlie  Khoro,  who  had  also  been 
on  the  sea,  among  a  £amily  of  Kjoldi.  He  told  us  that  in  a 
canoe  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  we  could  ascend  the  Khoro 
to  its  source,  which  lay  in  the  midst  of  high  mountains^ 
whence  the  sea  might  be  reached  on  foot  in  four  days.  From 
the  Gk»ldi  we  heard  lhat  the  Khoro  in  its  upper  course 
receives  a  tributaay,  the  Ohemai,  whence  there  is  a  portage  to 
the  Samalga,  a  considerable  river  flowing  into  the  sea,  Maxi- 
mo wicz  ascertained  that  there  was  a  path  from  tlie  Hources 
of  the  Ivhoro  to  a  rivulet  falling  into  the  Amur,  and  called 
Pakhsa*^  (called  Pcksha  by  Admiial  Ne\'ilsky).  The  Chinese 
who  go  from  the  Usuri  to  the  Amur  to  buy  sables  take  this 
road,  from  which  we  may  calculate  upon  Ihe  region  being 
populated  (F). 

'*  On  the  following  day,  17ih  June,  heavy  rains  in  the 
morning  made  it  necessary  to  make  a  halt  about  noon,  in 

f  The  Pakh»u  enters  the  Amur  at  the  village  of  Khula,  a  few  miletf 
above  the  Dondon  or  Sole. 
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order  to  take  measures  against  our  provisions  being  soaked. 
On  this  occasion,  I  for  the  first  time  got  an  insight  into  the 
relations  between  Goldi  and  Manchn.  The  Goldi  fishermen 
near  whose  tent  we  landed  were  very  much  frightened  wh^ 
ihej  saw  ns.  At  first  they  were  inclined  to  run  away,  but 
finally  thought  it  best  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  Providence, 
and  to  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Manchu,  for  such  at 
first  they  took  us  to  be.  They  were  <>'reutly  surprised  w  hvii 
in  return  for  a  large  fish  which  they  brought  us,  we  pi  escuted 
them  with  two  or  three  jards  otDaba,  A  woman,  who  until  now 
had  remained  in  concealment  with  her  boy,  three  years  old, 
came  forth  and  celebrated  onr  generosity  in  a  song.  A 
great  many  children,  shy  as  they  usually  are,  surrounded 
us  without  fear.  Among  tiiese  poor  people,  I  obseryed  a 
man  whose  face  and  figure  differed  oonsideTably  from  the 
usual  type  of  the  Goldi  and  the  Tunguziaiis  in  general. 
He  was  mnseular  and  ratlier  eorpulent,  and  his  long  beard 
and  mustaches  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  Kussian  peasant 
in  a  foreign  dress.  His  eyes  were  round  and  large,  but  the 
large  space  between  them  indicated  Mongolian  race.  Possibly 
exceptLons  of  this  kind  may  have  existed  among  the  Goldi 
when  OUT  Cossacks  first  came  to  the  .^imur.  The  Goldi  (of 
the  Usuri)  has  however  no  yery  dear  idea  of  the  history  of 
his  tribe.  He  has  heard  that  there  are  Russians  who  haye 
eonie  to  settle  on  the  Amur,  but  is  afraid  to  ascertain  for 
hiniselt  for  fear  of  the  Manchu.  When  he  pays  his  ordinary 
tribute  to  the  Manchu  official  at  Turmo, — and  this  consists  of 
all  the  sables  he  may  be  possessed  oi, — he  returns,  and  in 
conjunction  with  some  family  related  to  his  own,  sets  to  work 
to  secure  the  necessary  food  and  clothing  for  the  winter.  He 
goes  to  the  forests  to  hunt,  and  returns  before  the  inundation, 
so  as  to  haye  time  to  dry  a  sufficient  supply  of  fish  to  last 
through  the  wintor.  On  the  occasion  of  our  yisit  a  great 
number  of  fish  already  himg  around  the  birch-bark  tents, 
and  all  were  engaged  in  its  preparation. 
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"  Onibe  18tii  of  June,  after  the  usual  fogft,  <ilie  weather  mm 
fine  and  not  yeiy  hot;  but  about  three  in  ike  afternoon 
clouds  gathered  on  the  horison,  the  rain  descended  in 

streams,  and  the  liglitniiig  flashed.    Thi«  \vuc»  the  second 
thuiider-storm  since  our  depaiturc  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Usuri.    The  rain  soon  left  off,  but  the  heavens  continued 
clouded,  and  the  violent  easterly  wind  gave  little  hope  for 
improvement.    About  noon  we  claimed  the  hospitality  of  a 
Chinese,  who  had  been  informed  of  our  apjnxMoh  by  the 
Goldi  whom  we  met  the  day  before.    He  received  us  very 
frigidly,  and  to  all  our  questions  answmd  'No.'  Once 
indeed  he  relaxed  from  his  silence,  and  that  only  to  deceive 
us,  by  telling  us  we  shoidd  reach  the  sources  of  the  Usuri 
in  ten  days.    He  forbade  his  servant,  a  Goldi,  to  hold  com- 
munication with  us.    We  told  tlie  Chinese  that  we  knew  as 
well  as  he  could  tell  us  what  awaited  us,  and  that  respectable 
people  treated  travellers  in  a  less  ofif-hand  manner.  On 
this  he  grew  more  polite  and  ofiered  us  salad;  we  would 
not  however  accept  of  anything.    The  Goldi  labourer  ran 
after  us  and  told  us  that  the  same  kind  of  reception  awaited 
us  everywhere  by  order  of  the  Manchu  authorities,  and  that 
\vc  should  do  well  to  rely  solely  upon  people  of  his  own 
tribe. 

On  the  same  day,  the  i8th  J  une,  we  came  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Aom,  which  has  n  course  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  Along  the  right  bank  of  the  Usuri  an  uninterrupted 
mountain-chain  was  visible,  which  occasionally  came  idose 
to  the  river.  I  found  here  several  pieces  of  petrified  wood, 
the  fibres  of  which  were  so  distinct  that  it  resembled  rather 
a  piece  of  wood  just  broken  off  a  tree  than  a  fossil.  The 
view  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Usuri  changed  from  this  day. 
On  the  horizon,  we  constantly  kept  in  sight  the  rugged  sum- 
mits of  a  mountain-chain.  On  the  left  bank  the  plain 
continued,  but  in  the  distance  blue  hills  made  their  appear- 
ance,   liooalities  suitable  for  settlement  are  much  more 
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frequent  here  en  the  eastern  bonk  of  tbe  lirer.  Meadows 

and  small  groves  alternate  with  forests  of  oak,  birch,  elm 
and  service-trees.  Fine  lilies,  orange-coloured  and  yellow, 
were  in  full  bloom,  apple-trees  and  roses  the  same.  Not- 
vithstanding  tbe  rain,  we  advanced  on  that  day  twenty-six 
miles,  and  encamped  during  the  night  in  face  of  the  hills 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Nor. 

"  The  tiro  foUoTrang  days,  19th  and  20th  June,  we  spent  in 
crossing  the  month  of  the  Nor,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
friendly  with  the  Goldi  who  K^e  there.  At  first  they  were 
suspicious  and  reticent,  but  a  small  glass  of  brandy  soon  set 
loose  their  tonfj:ues,  and  they  kept  wagging  them  inc^santly. 
They  told  me  that  a  town  stood  near  the  sources  of  the  Nor, 
which  they  knew  only  as  "  Khoton.'*  The  Sungari  thence 
may  be  reached  in  three  days*  The  popuhition  along  the  Nor 
consists  mostly  of  Chinese,  and  foot-paths  connect  their 
houses.  Notwithstanding  the  pains  I  too^  the  Goldi 
refused  to  communicate  to  me  any  detail  abont  the  town, 
excepting  that  it  was  the  seat  of  the  authorities  upon  whom 
they  depended,  that  is  probably  the  st^ition  of  a  small 
flotilla,  with  a  few  warehouses.  At  all  events,  this  town  is 
not  large.  According  to  my  informants,  the  ascent  of  the 
Nor  in  a  canoe  requires  about  twenty  days,  and  the  distance 
therefore  is  about  three  hundred  miles.  An  inconsiderable 
mountain  sqiarates  its  source  from  that  of  the  Yoken,  which 
flows  into  the  SungarL  t 

''About  noon  on  the  Slst  we  crossed  the  Abuera,  which 
has  a  eonrseof  several  hundred  miles,  but  can  be  forded  at  its 
mouth.  The  water  was  cold  and  turbid,  but  this  may  liave 
been  in  consequence  of  the  rain.  A  short  distance  above 
the  bibku  rivulet  we  came  to  the  village  bearing  the  same 
name,  the  largest  of  all  we  had  as  yet  seen,  for  it  consisted 
of  seven  houses,  two  inhabited  by  Chinese,  the  others  by 
Goldi  The  Goldi  here  hare  neat  yegetable  gardms,  and 
even  oultiTSte  barley.   AboTe  the  8ibka,  the  mountains  on 
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ihe  right  bank  of  the  IJsnri  approach  dose  to  the  mer.  They 

occasionally  afford  a  glimpse  into  valleys  about  two  miles 
wide,  and  eminently  fit  for  settlements.  About  the  mouth 
of  the  Bikiu  these  mountaiiis  aLiain  their  maximum  height. 
At  the  tinif^  of  our  yiut  the  summits  were  enveloped  in  log, 
which  in  the  morning  sinks  into  the  valley.  The  rvme 
Bikin  enters  the  Usuii  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  in  an  undivided  stream  flows 
tiirough  a  valley  about  two  miles  wide.  It  appears  to  be 
navigable  and  much  less  rapid  than  the  Khoro.  According 
to  the  *  Chinese  geography  *  it  has  a  length  of  five  hundred 
Li.  A  road  leads  from  its  source  over  the  muuntuias  in  five 
days  to  the  sea,  and  tenuinates  in  a  small  bay  where  there 
is  a  village.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Bikin  are  six  villages 
inhabited  by  Orochi.    Chinese  are  not  met  with  here. 

Above  the  Bikin  the  Usuri  flows  through  a  valley  bounded 
on  both  sides  by  picturesque  mountains.  Here  splendid 
sites  for  settlements  are  met  with,  for  instance  at  the  mouth 
of  the  KhankuH  rivuleti  five  miles  above  the  Bikin,  at  the 
village  of  Naize  and  elsewhere.  At  the  rivulet  Tsifaku, 
which  has  a  very  broad  mouth,  the  moiiutaiiis  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Usui'i  recede  towards  the  east,  and  that  rivulet 
flows  along  a  very  extensive  plain  mostly  wcU  timbered. 
Between  the  Bikin  and  Tsifaku  just  mentioned,  the  riven 
Duman  and  Kirkin,  each  about  one  hundred  miles  long, 
enter  the  Usuri  from  the  left.  They  flow  through  narrow 
vaUeys  where  GKnaeng  (Shen-shen)  is  found,  which  has 
attracted  some  Chinese  settlers.  The  houses  of  these 
Chinese  are  connected  by  paths,  which  also  lead  to  the 
western  slope  of  the  mountain-chain  where  the  rivers  rise 
which  how  to  the  Sungari. 

"On  the  27th  June  we  were  overtaken  by  some  Goldi, 
twelve  miles  above  the  Tsifaku,  who  were  going  in  their 
birch-bark  canoes  fiodki  the  mouth  of  the  Usuri  to  the  Imma. 
They  had  left  Tunne  three  days  after  us,  and  were  the  only 
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people  during  the  whole  of  our  journey  who  broujrht  us 
news  from  the  Russians.  Accordiug  to  tkeir  own  statement 
they  were  on  a  visit  to  some  relatives  on  the  Imma,  but  it 
almost  appeared  as  if  they  had  instructions  from  the  Chinese 
official  at  Tmme  regaifding  ourselyes.  At  all  eyents  we 
saw  them  subeequently  in  company  of  the  Chinese  at  the 
Inima.  They  asked  whether  tiie  GbTeinior*Qeiieral  intended 
himself  to  explore  the  TTsnri,  and  whether  the  RtuBians  were 
coming  iii  tlie  ensuiiiy  yv^ir  to  settle  along  it.  AVlion  they 
were  told  such  would  not  b©  the  case,  they  cr  niniuuit  ated 
our  answer  to  the  Manchu  official  commanding  at  the 
Imma. 

At  our  night's  quarters  between  the  Bikin  and  l^ishan  we 
had  plenty  of  leisure  to  ohsenre  the  customs  of  ihe  Ckddi 
whom  we  met  there.  One  of  them  haying  seen  silyer  in 
our  possession  proposed  to  exchange  it  for  sahLe;  and  when 
I  asked  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  metal,  he  told 
me  that  kb  old  mother  M'as  near  lier  death,  and  lliiil  he 
wished  according  to  custom  to  place  a  silver  bracelet  round 
her  wrist  on  her  death-bed.  Another  Goldi  had  his  tail 
cut  off  as  a  sign  of  mourning  for  a  deceased  mother.  The 
Goldi  are  addicted  to  polygamy,  and  in  many  instances 
from  a  feeling  of  duty.  One  man  of  thirty^  with  a  yery 
large  fiunily,  had-  three  wiyes,  two  of  whom  had  hecome  his 
by  the  death  of  his  younger  brothers.  He  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  himself  Mrly  to  distribute  Ms  ifeyours 
amongst  all,  and  the  eldest  of  thcin,  it  were  the  mother 
of  the  family,  exacted  obedience  from  the  two  others.  Like 
all  other  nations  amongst  whom  polygamy  is  in  vogue,  the 
Goldi  are  very  jealous.  It  was  only  by  special  favour  that 
our  host  permitted  me  and  the  interpreter  to  remain  in  the 
tent  dniing  his  abs^ce.  Our  people  he  kept  as  fiur  away 
as  possible.  On  our  departure  he  expressed  himself  in  flat- 
tering terms  about  tiie  good  condoot  <xf  the  Bussisns.  The 
Kanchn  act  differently. 
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In  ilie  course  of  a  fortmglit,  from  the  18tli  to  27th  June, 
wc  had  but  one  day  without  rain.'  The  river  was  evidently 
rising,  and  on  amvuig  at  the  Imma  we  found  that  many  of 
the  wmdhftiikH  weie  covered  witii  water.  Owing  to  the 
flood,  flflldiig  liad  been  giTen  up  in  the  middle  of  Jtme,  and 
the  Goldi  were  content  with  catching  a  few  carp  for  their 
own  nse,  and  they  had  no  fish  for  sale.  To  us  this  was  Tery 
disagreeable,  for  we  had  now  to  live  almost  entirely  upon 
salt  piu\Lsiou.s.  Fortunately  wo  were  all  of  U8  well,  ex- 
cepting some  slight  head-aches  and  derangements  of  the 
digcsti^•o  organs. 

"  On  the  29th  we  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Lnma,  the 
largest  tributary  of  the  Usuri  on  the  right.  The  onirent  of 
the  latter  was  all  the  time  very  slow,  and  it  is  only  above 
the  ImmA  that  it  becomes  more  rapid.  The  whole  extent  of 
the  river,  from  the  Imma  to  its  month,  is  however  very  well 
adapted  for  navigation,  and  would  not  present  any  obstacle 
to  steam-boats.  Its  navigation  is  mucli  easier  than  that  of 
the  Middle  Amur,  for  there  are  neither  so  manv  branches 
nor  sand-bars.  The  Imma  also  is  probably  navigable  to  a 
great  extent,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  level  country  near  its 
mouth.  It  has  been  hitherto  navigated  only  by  the  small 
canoes  of  the  Orochi»  Goldi  and  Chinese.  Aoooiding  to 
the  Chinese  Geography  the  Niman  or  Imma,  under  which 
name  ft  is  better  known  to  the  natives,  has  a  course  of  three 
hundred  miles,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
streams,  the  Imma  Proper  and  the  Akul,  According  to  the 
statements  of  the  natives  the  sen  may  be  r^ched  from  the 
sources  of  the  Imma  in  five  days ;  the  mountains  are  very 
high  and  the  joumey  £Gitiguing.  The  Chinese  do  not 
therefore  often  avail  themselTes  of  this  communication. 
Their  settlements  are  situated  near  the  month  of  ihe  river, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  inhabited  by  Oroohi    The  Gt>ldi 

«  This  is  opposed  to  Vcaiukut  a  previous  obsei  vation  of  fortj-iive 
consecutive  dajs  of  rain. 
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told  mo  these  latter  iiad  five  or  six  viliages,  but  did  not  know 
the  number  of  inhabitants.  Probably  these  \illages  are  not 
larger  than  those  of  the  Goldi,  and  contain  two  or  three 
bouses  each.  This  would  be  a  very  small  population  for  so 
extensive  a  region.  The  country  on  the  TTauri,  above  and 
below  l^e  moatb  of  the  Lmna,  is  ■perhcdj  level,  except 
towards  the  north,  where  may  be  seen  a  rather  high 
mountain-chain  stretching  east  and  west,  but  does  not  reach 
the  ITsuri.  According  to  the  natives  the  sources  of  the 
Inuna  and  Akul  are  separated  by  lofty  moimtains,  and  in 
the  upper  course  these  rivers  flow  rapidly  between  high 
banks.  The  water  in  them  rises  about  tlie  same  period  as 
that  of  the  Usuri,  and  on  our  return  we  found  the  waters  of 
both  inundating  the  shores  and  flooding  a  sandbank  or  spit, 
at  their  confluence.  The  water  of  the  Imma  was  dark,  and 
could  be  distinguiahed  for  three  miles  flowing  side  by  side 
with  the  turbid  waters  of  the  tisuri.  The  Imma  certainly 
deserves  the  particular  attention  of  any  future  explore,  and 
near  its  mouth  must  ai'ise  one  of  the  chief  settlements  on  the 
Usuri. 

"  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Imma,  on  a  prominent  point  of 
some  hills  consisting  of  red  marl,  forming  cli£Gs  towards  the 
rn  er,  is  situated  l^e  Chinese  village  of  Imma  or  Niman. 
This  has  been  made  a  Manchu  post.  The  lower  part  of 
&6  village  where  we  stayed — ^not  yet  bemg  aware  of  the 
existmce  of  the  upper— consists  of  a  large  house  inhabited 
by  a  great  number  of  Ohinese,  who  cultivate  extensive 
kitchen-gardens  and  corn-fields  in  the  neighbourhood.  Our 
wealthy  landlord  keeps  a  kind  of  hotel  or  restam-ant,  and  we 
found  there  a  great  many  Chinese  and  Goldi,  either  as  guests 
or  labourers.  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  reminds  one  of 
the  hotek  of  inferior  dass  at  Peking,  with  which  one  of  my 
companions  was  acquainted.  Small  plantations  of  ginseng 
are  found  here ;  they  might  probably  be  greater  were  it  not 
for  the  vidnity  of  the  Manchu  autiiorities.  At  the  Manchu 
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post,  half  a  mile  higher  up,  on  the  banks  of  the  Usuri,  I 
thought  it  expedient  produce  my  papers.  I  made  no  stay 
in  the  village,  bat  observed  many  horses  and  oxen  of  a  very 
excellent  breed.  These  latter,  according  to  Chinese  custom, 
are  used  ezolusively  for  agricultural  purposes  and  for 
caxrying  heayy  weights.  The  horses  ore  of  special  adTaatage 
izL  ccfimnnnieating  with  other  posts  in  Manchuria.  A  road 
leads  hence  to  the  Muren«  whence  the  chief  bridle-path  leads 
to  Sansin  on  the  Sungari.  This  no  doubt  is  the  road  taken 
by  the  £>omaii- Catholic  Missionaries  de  la  Bruniere  and 
Venault. 

Low  hilld  cousistiug  of  (i  loose  reddish  earth  occur  on  the 
Usuri  above  the  Imma.  They  are  not  oiishoots  hijm  the 
mountains,  but  form  the  edge  of  a  plateau  densely  wooded, 
and  well  adapted  for  cultivation.  This  plateau^  called 
Botzili'Kiforo  in  the  Chinese  Geography  occaaionaDy  ap- 
proaches dose  to  the  river,  and  then  again  recedes  a  few 
miles.  For  about  a  day's  journey  beyond  the  Imma,  sites 
adapted  for  settlement  may  be  frequently  noticed.  At 
twenty-five  miles  above  Imma  the  Usuri  receives  the  northern 
branch  of  the  river  Muren,  the  most  considerable  of  its 
tributaries,  and  the  sources  of  which  are  in  the  mountains 
east  of  l^inguta.  At  its  mouth  it  forms  a  delta,  having  an 
area  of  two  hundred  square  miles.  The  deltoio  branches 
radiate  about  forty  miles  from  the  Usuri,  and  none  of  ihem 
separately  has  a  "vohmne  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  Imma. 
The  northern  arm  has  a  breadth  of  only  fifty  to  sixty 
yards. 

"  The  Usuri  between  the  Muren  and  Simgachan  has  a 
more  rapid  current,  its  course  is  very  tortuous,  and  whilst 
the  direct  distance  between  the  upper  mouth  of  the  Muren 
and  Sungachan  is  fifteen  miles,  it  is  thirty-six  following  the 
windings  of  the  river.  But  though  the  Usuri  is  not  very 
wide  here,  it  carries  a  large  body  of  water,  and  flowing  in 
one  bed»  ofl^  no  obstacles  to  navigation.  The  formation 
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of  small  inlets  or  creeks  ia  peculiar  to  tihis  part  of  iSbe  lireF, 
and  into  these  k  drained,  after  each  intmdation,  tlie  water 
from. the  plains.  There  is  scarcely  a  reach  without  such  an 
inlet  or  bay,  and  the  water  remains  in  them  during  summer. 
The  Goldi  reap  in  these  bays  their  richest  harvest  of  iisli. 
The  average  breadth  of  the  Usuri  is  here  two  hundred  and 
thirty  yards^  and  at  timea  only  one  hundred  and  sxfy, 
bat  the  depth  of  the  water-way  at  low  water  is  seven  to  nine 
feet* 

''Since  leaTing  Imma,  we  had  been  accompanied  by  four 

Chinese,  \vith  a  Manchu  soldier  at  tlieir  liead.  These  formed 
our  escort  by  order  of  the  officer  conmianding  at  Imma, 
and  acted  as  spies  upon  our  doings.  They  were  \ery 
poLite»  but  always  preceded  us  and  forbade  the  Goldi  to 
accompany  ii8>  as  I  was  at  that  time  looking  out  for  a  guide. 
They  sacceeded  very  well  in  foiling  my  endeavoars,  and  I 
'  only  found  one  man  not  altogether  disinclined  to  serye  ixb  as 
guide.  He  was  an  old  man  from  the  village  Ghoborka  to 
whom  life  had  become  indi€ferent.  <  The  Manchu/  he  said, 
'interdict  us  from  rendering  you  assistance,  and  any  one 
acting  contrary  to  their  orders  would  of  course  fare  badly. 
But  I  am  so  old  tliat  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  accompany 
you  or  to  die,  had  I  not  a  pain  in  my  left  leg.  I  know  you 
are  the  heralds  of  other  Eussians,  who  will  come  to  free  us 
from  the  Manchu  juko,  but  as  long  as  these  wild  beasts 
r^nain  here,  it  is  dangerous  to  be  your  finend.'  I  subse- 
quently ascertained  that  the  fears  of  this  old  man  were  by  no 
means  escaggerated.  •  On  approaching  the  tent  of  a  Gh>ldi, 
dwelling  above  the  Sungachan  he  trembled  for  fear,  thinking 
we  were  Mancliu ;  but  when  I  asked  him  a  few  questions 
and  tendered  payment  for  some  millet,  he  told  us  lie  had 
cause  to  fear  the  Manchu.  His  father,  his  mother  and  his 
two  brothers,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  Manchu  collector 
of  tribute^  had  strangled  themselves.  These  ooUectors  come 
once  or  twice  annually,  and  by  aid  of  the  stick  extort  all  the 
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8al>le6  tliese  poor  people  may  be  posseBsed  of.  Not  putting 
trust  in  any  of  their  assertions,  they  continue  the  beating 
after  all  the  furs  Imve  been  given  up  to  them,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  at  concealed  treasures.  Aftenvards,  on  my  return, 
I  heard  that  fi^ve  Manchu  had  ascended  the  Usuri,  and  called 
the  Goldi  to  an  account  for  oonmuiiiicating  with  us.  A 
fdnoere  old  Goldi  here  said  to  me,  '  Look  I  five  men  were 
able  to  beat  above  a  hundred,  and  ihey  wanted  us — for  our 
own  sakes  of  course — to  go  to  Ehcektsir/  at  the  TJsori  mouth, 
where  the  Manohu  had  a  station. 

'*  On  the  4th  July  in  the  evening  we  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Sungachan,  a  river  flowing  from  Lake  Kiugka  (called 
Sinkai  by  the  Chinese  from  tlie  northera  provinces,  and 
Kenka  by  the  Goldi).  Our  progress  became  slower  and 
slower.  The  TJsuii,  though  passing  through  a  leyel  countiy, 
has  here  a  very  strong  current.  I  had  expected  to  find  the 
Usuri  beyond  ihe  Sungachan,  reduced  to  half  its  fonner  size^ 
but  was  veiy  much  mistaken.  Aboye  the  Sungachan  the 
current  is  stronger,  and  the  windings  of  the  zi?er  are  even 
more  numerous  than  before." 

[Veniukuf  gives  here  some  details  regarding  the  Kingka 
Lake,  which  we  have  incorporated  into  our  descriptioii  of 
Manchuria]. 

"  At  length,  on  the  7th  Jidy  vre  succeeded  in  persuading 
a  6k»ldi  to  be  our  guide  to  the  Kuburkhan.  We  might  for 
the  present  have  dispensed  with  his  services,  but  I  thought 
it  adTisablo  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  gain  so 
far  the  confidence  of  the  Goldi,  that  they  might  not  fear  at 
any  future  time  to  comiuunicatc  with  us.  T}ie  absence  of 
our  Chinese  spies  facilitated  this,  and  conducted  by  our 
Goldi  we  reached  the  Kuburkhan  in  two  days.  The  stream 
was  excessiTely  rapid. 

"The  country  between  the  Sungachan  and  Kuburkhan  is 
inmost  cases  weU  adapted  for  settlements.  Low  hills  are 
scattered  over  the  plain,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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Kuburkhan  bigli  Mlk  approach  doae  to  tbe  bonka  of  the 
Usuri.  Thej  ore  wooded  with  oak,  and  would  well  repay 
gardening  and  agriculture.  Jn  the  foreats,  vines  and  walnuts 

abound.  Conii'ers  have  not  as  yet  been  met  with.  Up  to 
tliis  point  the  i'oilowing  may  be  obaeived  regai*ding  the 
vegetation  along  the  Usuri.  Below  the  Imma,  the  oak 
prevails  on  the  mountains.  Where  the  plains  are  wooded 
many  aspens,  elms,  walnuts,  hlack  and  white  birches,  ashes, 
maplea,  and  occasionally  lime-trees,  axe  met  with.  In  young 
forests  we  find  vines,  roses,  and  a  great  many  lilies.  In  the 
grassland  there  la  much  worm-wood;  and  the  pulse,  which 
grows  here,  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  walk  through  the 
grass,  whicli  is  iive  feet  high.  Then  the  field-pink- clover, 
marsh-ranunculus  also  thrive  here.  The  meadows  upon  the 
whole  have  much  resemblance  to  those  about  the  Sungari, 
but  the  forests  differ  from  those  of  the  Amur.  The  elms 
attain  here  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  with  a  girth  of  ten. 
The  walnuts  and  limes  axe  also  of  extraordinary  height,  but 
unfortunately  the  former  but  seldom  bear  fruit,  and  it  may 
be  the  whole  growing  power  is  absorbed  by  the  trunk  and 
leaves.  This  is  however  not  a  solitary  case.  Hiunboldt  says 
*it  is  remarkoblo  that  some  plants,  though  otherwise  of  large 
growth,  do  nut  tlower  in  certain  localities.  ISucli  is  the  case 
for  instance  with  the  European  olive,  cultivated  since  cen- 
turies near  Quito,  on  the  Equator,  at  an  elevation  of  9000 
feet;  the  walnut,  the  hazelnut^  and  the  olive  of  the 
Mauritius.'  This  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  moist 
climate  and  cold  nights. 

**  After  two  days,  about  noon  on  the  lOth  July,  we  reached 
tlie  mouth  of  a  small  rivulet  remarkable  for  its  dark-brown 
waters.  It  is  identical,  probably,  with  the  Carma  of 
D'Anville's  map,  but  known  to  the  natives  as  the  little 
^tukhu. 

**  It  enters  the  Usuri  through  a  deep  transverse  valley,  and 
at  ite  mouth  is  a  splendid  site  for  a  settlement,  tiie  best  of  all 
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that  I  Bare  seen  on  ihe  Usuri.  This  heights,  which  are  at  a 
distance  of  aboat  three  or  four  mfles  from  the  right  bank  of 

the  Usui  i  arc  wooded  ;  folilerous  trees  prevail,  but  now  and 
then  may  be  seen  a  cedar  or  a  pine.  The  (current  of  the 
river  keeps  mcreasing,  and  its  depth  in  many  places  in.  May 
and  to  the  middle  of  June  is  two  or  three  feet  only.  At  the 
lame  howeyer  when  we  navigated  the  river  the  depth  of  the 
water-way  was  ten  feet.  This  portion  of  the  lJsim>  firam 
Sungaohan  to  the  Nintu  is  very  thinly  popizlated.  To  all 
appeaianee  this  tract  forms  a  honndaiy  of  the  actual  territory 
of  the  Manchn,  for  beyond,  towards  the  east,  we  find  Chinese 
almost  independent  of  them. 

"On  the  llth  July,  we  passed  a  remarkable  rock  of  little 
elevation,  rising  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
The  river  here  flows  through  a  forest^  and  a  great  many 
trunks  of  trees,  carried  down  by  the  current,  have  been 
washed  ashore,  and  often  impede  navigation.  Frequently 
we  were  compelled  to  push  on  our  boats  with  poles  or  to  land 
and  tow  it,  for  owing  to  the  rapid  current,  it  might,  through 
the  least  carelessness,  have  been  shattered  against  some  of 
these  trees. 

**  On  the  13th  July,  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Situkhu,  the  Kurume  of  D'Anville's  map.  Here 
a  small  Chinese  village  has  been  built,  in  a  fine  open  spot, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  engage  in  agriculture  and  provide 
the  GKnseng  seekeiB,  of  wlimn  there  are  many  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains^  with  millet.  They  refused  however  to 
sell  any  millet  to  ns,  though  they  had  plenty,  pleading 
ignorance  of  the  Goldi  langu:i;40.  Our  guide  knew  Chinese, 
and  they  apparently  upbraided  liim  for  accompanying  ns. 

"On  the  14th  Jiilv.  we  crossed  the  forty-hi'th  degree  of 
latitude,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Dobikhii  (Khue-bir), 
where  we  found  a  guide  who  proved  very  useful  by  his  good- 
will and  knowledge  of  the  country.  To  us  this  day  was 
trebly  fortunate :  we  had  got  within  a  degree  of  latitude  irom 
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the  goal  of.  our  journey,  found  a  competent  guide,  and 
escaped  the  espionage  of  the  Manchu  officials,  who  do  not 

often  make  their  appearance  so  high  up  the  tJsiiri.  The 
Goldi  agreed  to  accompany  iis  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Nintu, 
where  he  promised  to  get  one  of  his  relatives,  an  Orochi,  to 
go  on  with  us.  This  promise  he  kept.  To  my  surprise  I 
heard  that  the  Chinese  dig  gold  in  the  motm.tainB  on  the 
Upper  Dobikhu,  vhich  they  take  for  sale  to  China  and  Korea 
without  much  minding  the  authorities  at  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Hun-diun.  My  aurprise  was  very  reasonable,  for 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  government  at  Peking  watch 
over  the  cxploruti  oji  ot  ])i*ecious  mctuls  even  in  China  itself 
is  well-kuown.  But  in  Manchuria  mining  operations  are 
interdicted  altogether,  for  '  it  would  be  indecorous  to  disturb 
the  earth  upon  which  were  bom  the  celebrated  ancestors  of 
the  reigning  dynasty.'  My  informant  was  not  able  to 
explain  satis&ctorily  the  manner  in  which  the  Chinese 
procure  the  gold,  excepting  that  they  find  it  in  the  riyer 
itself  and  not  in  mines. 

"Advancing  from  the  Bobikhu  towards  the  south-east, 
wo  came  through  a  country  bearing  traces  of  a  pa*t  civiliza- 
tion and  a  previous  numerous  popuhition.  T  allude  to  some 
remains  of  ancient  towns  and  fortresses,  which  arc  foimd 
along  the  Usuri  between  44°  and  45®  north  latitude.  These 
ruins  probably  date  from  the  t  ime  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Gin, 
or  NiuchL  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  against  whom  these 
earthen  walls,  which  are  situated  on  the  summits  of  high 
mountains  or  in  the  plain,  served  as  a  protection.  But  they 
were  no  doubt  regular  fortresses  communicating  with  each 
other.  Perhaps  they  were  erected  as  bulwarks  against  the 
Mengu  (Moho)  of  the  Amur,  the  Manguns  of  our  da}  s,  with 
whom  tlie  Gin  were  frequently  at  war.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  walls  surrounded  large  towns,  and  the  natives  of 
the  present  day  simply  call  ihem  ancient  Manchu  towns 
(Manchu-Ballapti-Ehoton). 
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On  fihe  17lih  Jidj  we  came  to  the  mottik  of  tlie  Yongo ; 
ihe  Umiri  here  flows  between  motmiains.   We  fbund  a  GHn- 

eeiig  plantation,  and  inquired  into  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant.  The  settlement  numbers  twenty  hands,  all  of  them 
Chinese,  and  belongs  to  u  rich  merchant  who  lives  at  Peking. 
Considering  the  value  of  this  plant  in  China,  the  proprietor 
of  these  few  acres  must  draw  &om  them  an  immense  revenue. 
More  than  thirty  beds,  each  about  thirty-five  yards  long,  and 
four  feet  wide,  are  planted  in  tows  with  this  ezpensiye  root. 
The  berries  were  not  yet  ripe,  bat  had  begun  to  get  red.  The 
beds  are  protected  against  the  son  by  tents  or  by  sheds  of 
wood.  The  earth  must  be  a  rich  black  mould  and  loose. 
'^Ylien  the  plant  has  attained  a  height  of  four  or  five  inches 
it  is  supported  by  a  stick.  The  beds  are  carefully  weeded 
and  watered.  Tlie  plantation  is  surrounded  by  a  hedge  and 
carefully  guarded.  The  guard  is  strictly  forbidden  to  sell 
any  root,  and  our  endeaTouxsto  purchase  one  were  in  vain. 

"He  probably  feared  the  other  labourers  might  betray 
him  to  the  proprietors,  but  when  we  left  he  invited  us  to  pay 
him  a  visit  on  our  retam,  and  gave  us  to  understand  that 
then  he  might  possibly  gratify  our  wish.  I  heard  that  there 
were  many  such  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was 
anxious  to  know  where,  and  at  what  prices  the  root  was  sold. 
The  Chinese  themselves  answered  evasively  or  not  all,  but  our 
guide  told  us  they  were  taken  to  Hun-ohun  and  there  sold  to 
merchants  who  either  carried  them  across  ^ke  sea  or  mland.'' 

"  After  a  difficult  navigation  of  five  days  we  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Nintu,  where  we  waited  for  our  promised 
guide.  I  prepared  to  continue  our  journey  on  foot,  forther 
progress  by  water  being  impossible.  Our  Goldi  soon  brought 
his  relative,  who  annually  visited  the  sea -coast,  but  wo  had 
much  ado  to  get  him  to  accompany  us.    We  were  obliged  to 

1>  Ginseng  is  imported  by  sea  iato  Canton.  Veninkof  s  obserrations 
on  the  sale  of  the  Gioseng  mil  be  foand  forthar  od. 
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agiee  to  lua  taking  us  by  a  road  wMeh  he  knew,  and  not 
in  the  direction  which  we  wished.  Early  on  the  2lBt  July, 
we  started*  We  had  not  been  able  to  procure  any  horses, 
for  the  Cliinese  would  not  lend  us  any,  though  they  offered 
to  sell  them  for  about  £10  each.  We  were  compelled  there- 
fore to  walk,  carrying  our  baggage  on  our  backs.  Our 
burthens  were  heavy  anrl  tlie  roads  badj  so  that  we  were 
forced,  as  early  as  the  23rd,  to  leave  one  of  our  exhausted 
Cossacks  with  Chinese  setUers.  The  24th  July  especially 
will  neyer  be  forgotten  by  us.  About  noon  the  Oroohi  led 
us  to  a  deep  ford  at  the  Fudza  riw  which  he  told  us  to  wade 
through,  as  otherwise  we  should  be  conij)elled  to  ascend  the 
river  to  its  source.  We  consented ;  the  water  reached  up  to 
our  breasts ;  we  landed,  and  we  were  just  goiug  to  light  a 
fire  when  we  perceived  tliat  three  more  branches  of  the  river 
had  to  be  crossed.  At  last  the  main  branch  of  the  Fudza 
barred  our  passage.  I  ordered  a  raft  to  be  constructed,  but 
having  launched  it  after  three  hours,  three  men  preparing  to 
nayigate  it,  it  was  carried  away  by  the  current,  and  thrown 
upon  a  small  island,  where  it  was  shattered  to  pieces.  Our 
anxiety  was  great,  until  we  ascertained  that  the  men  had 
been  saved.  Eut  unfortunately  they  had  been  cast  uj)on  the 
opposite  shore,  and  we  had  no  means  of  getting  to  thera ; 
a  rope  thrown  towards  them  was  not  long  enough.  We 
succeeded  however  in  letting  them  have  some  biscuit  and 
some  means  of  lighting  a  fire. 

*'  On  the  25th,  we  retraced  our  steps  through  the  fiye  fords, 
the  water  having  considerably  risen  during  the  night,  and 
rejoined  our  people.  The  difficulty  we  had  in  ascending  a 
rocky  slope  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fudza  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  fact,  that  we  did  so  singly,  so  that  in  case  one  of  us 
slipped,  the  oth«  i  s  might  not  be  precipitated  through  his  fall. 
Having  at  length  regained  our  former  track,  I  asked  the 
guide  wheth^  he  was  sure  we  should  not  again  meet  with 
such  perilous  passages,  and  whether  it  was  likely  we  should 
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oome  out  iqKm  Yladimir  Bay,  the  goal  of  our  journey.  He 
gare  a  Batis&ctory  answer,  and  we  Mt  the  more  ixudined  to 
betieye  him,  as  the  Chinese  whom  we  met  on  the  24th9  had 

given  us  similar  information.  But  to  our  great  discomfort 
such  was  not  the  case. 

"  I  will  state  here  how  we  got  from  the  valley  of  theUsuri 
to  the  Jj'udza,  and  why,  having  lost  our  way,  we  did  not  at 
once  return  to  the  right  track.  The  fact  is,  the  inhabitants 
only  eaU  the  river  Usuri  below  its  junction  with  the  f  udaa. 
The  upper  pert  they  call  Sandugo.  When  we  engaged  Hie 
Orochi  to  take  us  to  the  sea,  I  made  it  a  oonditioa  tbathe 
was  to  conduct  us  along  the  Usuri,  and  mot  along  the  Nintn. 
During  the  first  two  days  he  did  as  we  desired,  but  when  I 
observed  on  the  third  day  (23rd  JiJy)  that  we  were  going 
more  and  mow  towards  the  east,  instead  of  south,  I  asked  him 
the  name  of  the  river  towards  which  he  was  taking  us,  and  we 
learned  that  it  was  upon  the  Fudza.  At  first  I  felt  inclined  to 
return  to  the  Sandugu,  hut  as  I  found  from  D'An-ville's  map 
that  l^e  sources  of  the  Fudza  were  nearer  to  Yladimir  Bay 
than  those  of  the  ITsuri  (Sandugu),  and  aa  I  desired  to 
become  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  country  surrounding 
that  harbour,  I  resolved  to  continue  our  journey,  and  to 
return  by  way  of  the  Usuri.  Moreover  all  the  natives  agreed 
that  the  pass  towards  which  we  were  going  was  tlie  most 
convenient.  On  the  27th  July,  we  did  in  reality  ci*oss  a 
low,  swampy,  mountain  lidge,  which  separates  the  Fudza  finun 
the  liifule  river,  running  towards  the  sea. 

"  The  country  from  the  month  of  the  Ifintn  up  to  this  pass 
presents  a  large  TaUey  half-a^mile  to  four  miles  wide,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  agriculture.  It  is  wooded,  and  elms  and  oaks 
abound;  but  as  we  approach  the  pass,  there  are,  at  first 
isolated  and  after  a  wkile  more  frequently,  conifers,  cedars, 
larches,  and  pines,  between  birches,  elms,  aspens,  and  other 
foliferous  trees.  The  cedars  here  are  of  splendid  growth. 
The  ridge  itself  is  coTered  exdusively  with  pines,  and  on  its 
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slope  we  find  birches  also.  The  Fudza  from  its  source  to  its 
junetioii  with  the  Saodugn  is  seventy-five  miles  long.  Many 
CSiinese  are  settled  along  its  banks,  and  engage  in  agrioul- 
tiire*  They  grow  millet,  barley,  wheat,  spelt,  and  also  hemp, 
potatoes,  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  and  vegetables.  The  produce 
suffices  for  tlicir  own  \v  uuts  and  those  of  the  Ginseng-seckorii. 
The  fields  are  cultivated  with  that  industry  which  distin- 
guishes the  inhabitants  of  the  celestial  empire.  Many  of 
them  keep  oxen,  lior^^'  s,  and  fowls.  The  horses  are  not  large, 
but  strongly  built ;  the  oxen  are  of  a  large  and  excellent 
breed,  and  in  good  condition.  Besides  being  nsed  for  pLongh- 
ing,  and  the  conveyance  of  heavy  loads,  these  animala  are 
empbyed  in  the  mills,  which  are  attached  to  almost  every 
house,  and  the  millstone  is  set  in  motion  by  a  horse  (as 
shewn  on  the  annexed  illustration).    The  flour  when  ground 


MASCBO  imii. 


is  put  into  bins.  Some  of  the  Chinese  have  small  distilleries 
with  copper  retorts.  All  Chinese  go  into  the  mountains  to 
hunt,  and  many  have  match-locks.  Among  the  hunting 
trophies  are  the  skins  of  the  panther,  of  brown  and  black 
beeurs,  red  foxes,  and  a  few  sables ;  the  latter  however  are  of 
very  inferior  quality.   The  larger  animals  are  himted  also 
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dnzing  tho  summer.  The  Ohinese  are  in  the  habit  of  hang^ 
xng  up  iheir  hunting  spoils  in  the  small  idol-temples  which 
stand  near  almost  ever}'  house ;  they  do  this  from  a  super- 
stitions belief  that  otherwise  their  next  phase  might  prove 

unlucky. 

"  When  I  got  into  the  valley  of  the  Lifule,  called  Tadukhu 
by  the  Orochi,  I  saw  with  pleasure  that  it  extended  to  the 
south-cast.  We  did  not  therefore  get  any  further  out  of  our 
route  to  Port  Vladimir.  We  were  certainly  further  north* 
wards  than  we  originally  iatended^  but  our  divergence  waa 
thorotighly  compensated  for  by  the  disooreiy  of  yery  fertile 
traeta  not  for  from  the  souioeaof  the  Lifble^  and  the  distance 
to  Port  Vladimir^  from  any  settlements  which  at  a  ftiture 
period  may  be  founded  licre,  will  scarcely  exceed  twenty 
miles.  On  the  28th  July  we  came  upon  the  first  Chinese 
house  on  the  Lifule  ;  on  tho  following  day  tlicy  increased  in 
number.  I  had  expected  to  reach  the  sea  on  the  29th,  for 
the  Lifule  has  a  length  of  only  hfty-five  miles,  but  owing  to 
its  many  windings,  which  we  had  to  wade  through  with 
care,  we  did  not  reach  the  sea  before  the  SOth— a  happy  day 
for  us.  A  strong  north-east  wind,  blowing  in  the  direction 
of  the  coast,  dispersed  the  douds,  and  the  fog,  which  until 
now  concealed  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  rose  and  dis- 
appeared. n.ivnijL^  ordered  my  people  to  rest  themselves, 
I  ascended  a  luountuin  whence  I  had  a  splendid  view  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  I  was  not  however  able  to  keep  my 
footing  upon  the  top  of  this  mountain,  for  the  wind  there 
blew  with  the  violence  o£  a  hurricane,  carrying  heavy  stones 
before  it.  Descending,  I  tried  to  cross  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Lifule^  but  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  river  did  not 
succeed.  On  my  return  I  gave  orders  to  erect  a  cross  on  a 
small  mound,  upon  which  I  placed  an  inscription  stating 
that  I  had  been  here  on  the  30th  July,  1858.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Cossacks  prepared  for  our  onward  journey,  and 
engaged  in  seal-fishing.   The  Orochi  wandered  along  the 
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sea-shore  aiid  gathered  Eai-tsai,  a  weU-lmown  sea^^reed,  of  a 
brownish  colour  and  about  seTen  feet  long.   The  herds  of 

horses  and  cows  of  the  settlers  of  the  Lifulc  pastiirtxl  in  this 
picturesque  valley.  The  nearest  village  stands  about  eight 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  we  only  saw  the  tents  of  some 
herdsmen.  The  Chinese  must  either  bo  afraid  of  the  sea,  or 
they  do  not  care  about  it.  Besides  what  advantages  would 
it  o£^  to  pec^  who  have  no  boats  to  nayigate  it;  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  lifule  we  saw  no  more  than  five  or  six 
canoes^  and  these  onl j  served  to  cross  the  river.  But  even 
were  they  to  engage  in  ship-building  no  benefit  could 
possibly  accrue.  It  would  scarcely  be  wortli  wliilo  to  carry 
on  commerce  with  the  few  scattered  nomades,  and  should 
they  wish  to  be  pirates  tliey  would  £nd  no  opportunity  for 
carrj'ing  on  their  pursuits.* 

We  intended  to  continue  our  journey  on  the  morning  of 
the  30th,  but  I  was  attaeked  by  a  sudden  illness,  and  we 
were  in  consequence  obliged  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
Pudza.  Immediately  on  taking  some  ifood  I  was  seized 
with  violent  pains  in  the  stomach  and  ringing  in  the  ears, 
as  if  I  had  been  poisoned.^  A  few  drops  of  water  which 
I  took  eased  my  pains  for  the  moment,  but  they  returned 
with  redoubled  violence,  and  very  much  frighteued  lay 
people.  I  was  much  relieved  by  a  copious  emetic,  but 
my  weakness  scarcely  allowed  me  to  walk,  and  in  making 
the  attempt  I  had  to  support  myself  upon  the  arm  of 
one  of  the  Oossacks.    While  I  was  lying  on  the  grass, 

^  Kevertheless  trade  is  being  engaged  iu  along  the  coast  of  Mau- 
eharia.  Xa  P^roiue  mentions  the  Bitchy  who  come  from  the  south 
in  boats  to  Ctastnas  Bay,  and  Traoson,  more  recently,  met  sea-going 
boats  of  the  natives  in  some  of  the  ooaat  nven.*— B. 

J  Wehsd  dined  that  dayln  the  house  of  a  Ghinamsn  who  wished  ne 
to  beooms  acquainted  mtb  the  way  in  whidi  he  prepared  his  food.  His 
salt  no  doubt  had  bam  miied  with  some  Bafaatanoe  which  made  it 
tasle  sweety  and  ai^ears  to  diaagreo  with  Enropeana^  though  not 
oaoeSMrily  pdaonoua. 
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two  miles  from  our  laat  night^s  quarters,  some  tlurty  ChmMe 
oame  up  and  threatened  our  Orochi  guide,  who  fortunately 
was  accompanied  by  our  interpreter  and  an  armed  Cos- 
sack. As  they  drew  nearer  we  found  it  was  their  intention 
to  kill  the  Orochi  because  he  had  shewn  us  the  way, 
and  they  frightened  him  so  much  that  he  got  black  in 
the  hce  and  los6  the  use  of  his  tongue.  The  interpreter 
nnderstood  the  Ghinese  who  spoke  Qrodhi,  sad  expilaaned  to 
me  Uie  stato  of  affiurs,  telling  me  that  the  GhinBse  dssized  to 
see  Ihe  notes  I  had  been  taking.  I  might  have  xesented 
such  impertinence  by  a  few  musket-balls  without  at  all 
deriating  from  the  peaceiible  character  of  my  mission ;  the 
(jhinetje,  however,  retreated  some  distance,  but  continued 
to  threaten  our  Orochi.  It  required  a  great  deal  of  per- 
soasion  to  induce  the  Orochi  to  keep  in  our  company,  and 
he  refosed  point^Uaak  to  guide  us  to  the  Yhifiiniir  Bay,  de- 
claring that  he  would  run  away  if  we  used  compuhdon,  and 
leave  ua  wiUiout  means  to  find  our  way  hack.  I  did  not 
think  it  adyisable  to  separato  my  small  force  to  fetch  the 
Cossack  whom  we  had  been  compelled  to  leave  at  the  Fudza, 
nor  did  I  feel  sufficiently  strong  myself  to  continue  the 
journpy.  We  resolved  thcrot'oK^  to  return  to  the  Nintu 
where  our  boats  were.  On  the  4tii  August  we  arrived  at 
the  Chinese  house  where  our  Cossack  had  remained.  He 
had  hy  this  time  quite  reoovered. 

"  This  tenninatea  my  eiploratian  of  the  river  TTsnri,  and 
of  the  road  Aom  its  source  across  the  mountains  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Fudsa  and  Lifule,  and  to  the  sea  I'' 

The  other  observations  made  by  M.  Veniukof,  we  have 
incorporated  into  the  various  chapters  of  this  volume. 

Tkb  Sukoarz. 

By  &r  the  greater  part  of  Manchuria— wo  exdude  here  as 
elsewhere  the  province  of  Leaotong^-as  at  present  under 
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tlie  donmiion  of  the  Ciimese^  is  drained  by  the  Simgari  and 
'  its  affluents.   The  sources  of  the  Sungari  are  eituated  upon 

the  norlli'W  est  elope  ol  the  Shan-alin  or  White  Mountains, 
wliich  have  a  belt  of  thick  forests  at  the  foot,  fine  pasturage 
higher  up,  and  then  precipitous  slopes,  with  glaciers  and 
perennial  snow.  On  their  summit  is  situated  an  alpine  lako 
having  a  circumference  of  above  ten  miles.  The  elevation 
of  these  mountains  probably  exceeds  12,000  feet  They  form 
an  impaflsabile  barrier  between  Koiea  and  Manchuria. 
Furfher  to  the  south  they  bound  the  fertile  plain  of 
Leaotong,  in  which  stands  Mukden  the  capital  of  the 
province,  and  which  is  trayersed  by  the  Sira-murcn  river. 
Towards  the  north-east,  the  Shan-alin  subsides  into  a 
mountainous  country  forming  the  water-shed  between  the 
Usuri  and  Sungaii.  We  have  not  however  to  do  here  with 
a  chain  of  mountains,  but  rather  with  a  plateau  or  table-landt 
densely  wooded  in  the  soutii,  and  changing  in  the  north  into 
prairie  and  grass-land,  often  of  a  marshy  or  swampy  nature. 
The  rivers  run  here  in  deep  valleys,  isolated  mountain-chains 
are  set  upon  the  plateau,  and  in  its  main  features  this  tract 
may  l>o  compared  with  the  regions  north  of  the  Amur 
traversed  by  Midden dorf,  with  this  exception,  that  whilst 
the  forests  of  the  latter  consist  exclusively  of  conifers,  wo 
£nd  here  oaks  and  elms  north  of  the  45lh  degree  of  latitude, 
pines  and  firs  being  restricted  to  the  more  elevated  and 
consequently  colder  regions  to  the  south  of  that  line. 

We  now  return  to  the  Shan-alin  in  order  to  trace  the 
watershed  of  the  Sungari  towards  the  south  and  east.  In 
the  south  the  arid  plateau  of  the  Korchin,  a  continuation 
of  the  Gobi  desert,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  rid«?e  of 
the  Khingan  mountaiTiR,  here  low  and  barren,  separates  tlie 
basin  of  the  Sungari  from  that  of  the  Sira-muren  or  Leaotong  * 
river.  The  Khingan  continues  to  form  the  watershed 
further  to  the  north.  The  mountains  increase  in  height^ 
and  the  Talo  pass  is  estimated  by  the  Missionaries  to  have 
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an  elefvatkm  ef  6,000  feet,  whioli  is  however  probably  muck 
exaggerated.  The  eastern  elopo  of  the  Khingan  partakes  of 
the  character  of  the  Gobi,  of  which  it  forms  tlie  boundary  ; 
it  is  barren,  arid  and  occasionally  wooded  with  pitch-firs. 
As  we  approach  the  simimit  of  the  range  we  enter  dense 
forests  of  birch  and  laioh|  and  on  the  eastern  slope,  of  larch 
and  oaka,  until  W6  amve  at  the  praiziea  or  ateppea  extending 
along  both  banks  of  the  N onni  and  Snngari,  down  to  die 
Amur.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Ehingan  which  forma  the 
rocky  banks  of  the  Amur  above  the  Komar,  and  another 
branch  which  separates  the  small  tributariea  of  the  Amur 
from  those  of  the  Nonni  and  iSungari,  and  wliirh  finally 
crosses  the  Amur  as  the  liureya  mountains,  formerly  called 
Little  Khingan. 

"  The  Sungari,  with  its  low  and  fertile  banks,  slow  current, 
and  absence  of  shallows  and  npids  which  might  impede 
navigation,  is  the  most  peculated  pwtion  of  Manchuria.'' 
The  river  is  navigable  below  GHbrin,  the  largest  town  of 
Manchuria,  with  a  reputed  population  of  600,000  inhabitants, 
which  Kiiiiui-Kiiii,  the  Korean  traveller,  reduces  to  150,000 
(in  1844),  but  which  even  then  would  be  considerable. 
*Like  almost  all  Chinese  cities,  Girin  contains  nothing 
remarkable ;  it  is  an  irregular  collection  of  cabins,  built  of 
brick  or  of  clay,  and  covered  with  straw,  with  only  ft  ground 
floor.  It  is  inhabited  by  Manchu  and  Chinese  indis- 
crbninately,  but  by  the  latter  in  &r  greater  nnmbers. 
Trade  ia  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  there  is  a  great  stir  in 
the  streets.  It  is  an  emporium  for  the  trade  in  ftirs,  cotton 
cloths,  silkSj  of  artificial  flowers,  with  which  the  women  of 
every  class  dock  their  heads,  and  of  timber  for  building, 
brought  irom  the  imperial  forests,  which  may  be  perceived 

k^he  Miuieha  and  Manyai^s  who  navigato  the  Sungari,  spend  eight 
da^fromthemeuihcfihtt  fiver  to  SMunn;  and  the  voyage  to  Taitaiksr 
or  Mergen  requires  a  month.  They  either  tow  their  boatsfrom  the 
land  orpuahthemaloiig  with  long  pdee.  . 
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atashortdiBtanoe  aonihof  ihetowii/  Most  boato  naed  for 
the  nsngalaoii  of  Hie  Sungari  and  Amur  are  built  here. 
After  a  ooforae  of  neaily  two  bundled  mflea  below  Girin, 

and  in  a  nortii-westem  direction,  the  Sungari  receives  its 
most  considerable  tributary,  the  Nonni,  aiid  then  suddenly 
sweeps  round  to  the  north-east,  in  wliich  direction  it  con- 
tinues for  above  eight  hundred  miles  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Amur.   The  banks  of  the  Sungari,  below  CKrin,  aa  well 
as  tiiose  of  its  tributanesy  the  Konni  below  Hergen  (or 
Mangar),  the  Hnrka  (Khulkha  or  Mu-twan.)  below  Kinguta, 
oonaist  of  vast  prairies  often  extending  for  nules  inland^  and 
finally  merging  into  the  prahies  of  the  Amur.   Spun  of  the 
mouiKains  approach  close  to  the  river  occasionally  only. 
fcJuch,  for  instance,  is  the  case  at  Sansin,  which  in  1 844  was 
still  the  lowest  town  to  which  Chinese  colonisation  had 
extended,  and  which  then  had  about  10,000  inhabitants. 
Sixteen  years  haYe  brought  about  a  great  change,  and  at 
present  a  numerous  Chinese  population  extends  for  about 
fifty  miles  below  Sansin*  We  insert  here  an  extract  &om  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Maximowics,  who  in  1859  ascended  the  Sungari, 
but  was  compelled  to  return  before  he  reached  Sansin  on 
account  of  the  hostile  reception  by  the  Chinese  villagers.' 

**0n  tho  ?'2nd  July,  1859, 1  leit  tlie  settlement  of  Yekaterino- 
^ikolskoi,  arrived  on  the  25th  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sungari, 
and  having  engaged,  at  the  last  Busnan  station,  another 
Gossaok  as  aboatman,  made  preparations,  on  the  same  day,  to 
ascend  the  river.  It  was  my  intention  to  go  np  the  Sungari 
to  the  mouth  of  the  I^onki,  but  the  antagonistic  position 
assumed  by  the  Manchu  authorities  frustrated  my  plans.  At 
the  very  mouth  of  the  Sungari,  the  Manchu  official  to  whom 
I  shewed  my  pa^port,  forbade  mo  to  continue  tho  journey 
without  assigning  any  reason,  and  when  appealing  to  the 
treaty  of  Aigun,  I  contiuued  my  journey  in  spite  of  him,  he 
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tlireatened  me  with  his  matchlock.  On  the  road  I  learned 
firom  the  Goldi  inhabiting  the  bank  of  the  river,  that  orders 
had  arrived  to  detain  me,  and  conduct  me  a  prisoner  to  bansin. 
The  Goldi  however  being  rather  well  inclinjed  towards  the 
BtiBttans,  I  waa  enabled  to  travel  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  aevaatf  niiks  witliout  fiirthier  molefltatioii.  But  here, 
about  ihirty-ihtee  nules  belov  the  town  o£  Sanaix^  wLm  the 
Mfmiiibtt-QhuftMe  population  is  so  great  that  from  the  left  and 
inhabited  bonk  of  the  river  eight  villages  may  often  be  seen 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  Chinese  peasants  made  a  lu  st 
attempt  to  surprise  me.  But  seeing  a  gun  on  board  my 
boat  they  precipitately  letired,  uad  I  resolved  at  all  events  to' 
push  on  to  the  foot  of  the  mountainfi  which  appeared  to  slope 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  only  to'  return  in  case 
another  attack  should  be  made  upon  me.  On  the  following 
day,  tiie  9th  August,  I  perceived  to  my  sonow  that  the 
nearest  mountoin-ailopes  were  at  abont  two*11iirdi  of  a  mile 
from  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  that  in  order  to  readi  diem 
I  should  have  to  traverse  a  large  village,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  would  have  attacked  either  me  or  the  people  whom  I 
shoidd  have  to  leave  with  the  boat.  Even  now  they  were 
following  us  armed  with  flails,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
revolver  I  carried  in  my  belt,  they  certainly  would  have 
fallen  upon  the  Coesaoks  who  towed  my  boat  up  the  river. 
Under  these  circumstances  an  exploration  of  the  country  was 
not  to  be  thought  o(  and  in  the  nut  village,  Ghado,  whidi 
was  very  large  and  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  I 
should  certainly  have  been  attacked,  for  the  Chinese  evi- 
dently only  wanted  somo  loader.  I  therefore  returned 
without  having  reached  Sansin  and  the  mountains  surround- 
ing it,  which  we  saw  at  a  diaumceof  about  twenty-five  miles. 
On  the  12th  August,  I  again  passed  the  Chinese  guard  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  on  the  following  day  arrived  at  the 
station  Mikhailo^Semenovskaya,  seventeen  miks  below  it, 
whence  I  sent  a  rqport  of  my  proceedings  to  the  governor  of 
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the  Amur  piuvincc.  Tho  country,  as  far  as  I  traveraed  it, 
ooDsists  of  an  exKnisivp,  monotonous  plain,  upon  ^\Licll 
isolated  moimtain-chains  are  seen  but  rarely  and  at  a  great 
distance.  One  of  these  chaina  sends  a  spur  down  to  the  bank 
of  the  river,  near  tilie  village  Gham^-khoton,  and  hero^  and  in 
a  amall  vood  near  Saaa,  I  made  some  intorestiiig  discoTeriee. 
I  found  a  wild  apricot,  of  axoelleat  flavour,  ihe  tree  having 
a  diameter  of  at  least  one  foot ;  a  litfle  known  species  of 
tiio  cucumber  family',  Tiiladiantha,  Ai  istolochia  contorta,  etc. 

"  The  rest  of  the  country  consisted  either  of  grassy  plains, 
with  shrubs  of  willows,  or  steppes  where  Mongolian  oaks, 
C?orylus  heterophylla,  and  Ulmus  campestris  grow.  Tho 
vegetation  upon  the  whole  lesembies  that  of  similar  regions  of 
the  Amur,  iriih.  this  difoence,  that  plants  which  tiiieie  occur 
but  rarely,  sndi  as  Lilium  flallnmim,  Melampyrus  loseum, 
and  others  are  found  here  plentifully,  and  that  some  Chinese 
plants  make  their  appearance  in  the  south.  The  small  woods 
and  groves,  which  are  met  with  in  some  few  localities,  are 
chiefly  Usuri  apple-trees,  mixed  with  ebn3  and  hawthorns. 
The  number  of  trees  is  very  small.  Conifers  and  even  white 
birches  are  not  found  at  all,  and  the  black  birch  and  lime  are 
very  scarce.  These  trees  are  £»und  only  in  the  mountains, 
at  some  distance  from  the  river.'' 
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SAKHALIN. 

The  island  of  Sakhalin  extends  from  Cape  Eliisabcth  (54°  24! 
north  latitude)  to  Cape  Crillon  (45°  54'  north  latitude)  a 
distanoe  of  fivo  hundred  and  eighty-eight  miles  firam  north 
to  BontJi.  The  area  may  be  d2,W0  equaze  miles.  The  natiye 
name  is  Tbiaika  or  Choka,  and  to  the  Japanese  itis  known 
as  Earaflo  or  Okn-Yeso,  that  is  nortliem  Yeso. 

Tho  island  in  52°  north  latitude  approaches  to  within  six 
miles  of  the  mainland,  from  wbicli  it  id  separated  by  the 
shallow  Mamia  tStrait,  suppoeed  from  the  time  of  La  Perouae 
till  yeiy  lately  to  haye  no  existence^  or  to  afford  at  most  a 
passage  at  high  water  to  nati^  canoes  only.  The  Japanese 
trayeller,  Mamia  Binso,  whose  accounts  weare  pnUished  by 
Siebold  in  1835,  has  however  clearly  proyed  the  contrary, 
and  late  Russian  disooyeries  haye  efitablished  the  fact  to  the 
satisfaction  even  of  the  most  sceptical,  that  this  strait  really 
does  exist,  and  that  Sakhalin  consequently  is  an  isiand.  As 
such  it  is  represented  on  the  map  publiblitxl  by  D'Anville,  as 
early  as  1753,  in  which  it  is  described  as  Sahalicn  ula  hata, 
that  is  ''rooks  at  the  mouth  of  the  black  riyer  (Amur).'' 
We  have  throughout  this  work  called  this  island  "  Sakhalin/' 
as  the  Russians,  in  the  numerous  accounts  they  publish,  giye 
it  this  name,  which  has  thus  become  domiciled  in  geogra- 
phical terminology.  It  ^vouid  nevertheless  be  more  correct 
to  call  the  island  Xraito,  Taraika,  or  Choka,  tSakbalin  simply 
meaning  black." 

A  mountain-chain,  with  craggy  summits,  and  which  is 
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believed  to  be  oorerod  witii  mow  thzougbout  ibe  year,  under 

52°  north  latitade,  traTersee  tbe  island  from  sonth  to  norih. 
The  coast  is  generally  rocky  and  steep,  but  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur  it  consists  of  sandy  downs,  and  a  similar 
region  of  downs  extends  on  tke  east  coast,  both  being  diyidcd 
by  the  mountain  chain  pTevioiuly  mentioned.  As  the  island 
extends  thzoagh  eight  degieeB  of  latitade  there  is  of 
C0UZ86  a  great  difEerence  of  dimate ;  and,  whilst  the  rigoms 
of  the  winter  of  the  Lower  Amur  are  reproduced  with  even 
greater  severity,  in  its  northern  half,  the  south  enjoys  a 
much  more  et^uuble  climate,  and  one  by  far  preferable  to 
that  of  the  coast  of  Manchm  ia  under  the  same  latitude. 

Aniya  Bay  occupies  the  southern  end  of  Sakhalin ;  it  is 
forty-miles  deep,  and  its  two  capes,  Crillon  and  Aniva,  are 
sixty-fiye  miles  apart.  The  bay  is  surroimded  by  high 
mountains ;  the  valleys  are  covered  with  hizaxiant  grasses, 
five  feet  high ;  wild  briars^  raspberries,  geraniums,  roses  and 
lilies,  exhale  their  perftime,  and  birohes,  willows,  and  other 
foliferous  trees  abound  in  lower  situations,  pines  being 
restricted  to  the  higher  land.  The  Japanese  have  witliin 
this  bay  two  settlements,  valuable  on  account  of  the  iish 
which  is  caught  here  in  great  abundance,  it  being  unnecessary 
even  to  use  a  net,  as  the  fish  may  be  taken  oat  of  the  sea 
with  pails  during  low  water.  Erusenstem  found  the  whales 
so  plentiful,  tiiat  it  required  the  greatest  caution  to  ayoid 
being  upset  on  going  ashore.  One  of  the  Japanese  settlements 
is  at  Tomare  Aniva  on  the  east  side,  the  other  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  in  Sabnon-trout  Bay.  Tlie  former  place  had 
been  temporarily  occupied  by  the  Russians,  who  called  their 
settlement  Murayief.  At  both  places  there  ore  magazines 
for  staling  dried  fish,  which  is  exchanged  for  rice,  salt,  doth^ 
and  cutlery,  and  other  articles  brought  by  the  Japanese. 
Unfortunately  Aniva  Bay  oflfers-  few  advantages  in  the  way 
of  havens.  It  is  exposed  to  south  winds,  and  the  harbours  of 
Tomare  Aniva,  and  l^ort  Busse,  a  short  distance  Bouth  of  it, 
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whioli  are  ptratly  well  etheltered,  are  ezoeedingly  smaQ.  A 

Japanese  settlement,  Sirauucii,  is  situated  near  Cape  Orillon, 
east  of  the  hay. 

Wo  now  round  Cape  Aniva  (46°  2'  N.  lat.  143°  Hi'  E.  long.), 
a  barren  mass  of  xooka,  and  proceed  along  the  east  coast  of 
the  island,  which  as  ikr  as  Hoidviiiof  Baj,  a  distanoe  of 
sixty  milea,  is  steep  and  rocky,  wiih  bold  moimtaizis,  densely 
wooded,  in  ihe  hack  grotind*  The  southern  shore  of  Moidiri* 
nof  Bay  (4e*>  48'  N.  lat  148«>  15'  W.  long.)  is  hiDy,  and 
wooded  with  firs ;  the  northern  shore  is  flat.  Wood  and 
water  are  found  in  plenty,  and  there  is  good  auciioring 
ground  on  a  clayey  bottom.  North  of  Mordvinof  Bay  the 
coast  is  again  abrupt  and  rocky  ;  the  country  appears  more 
attnustiye  than  further  south;  the  hills  near  the  coast  are 
ooYered  with  beautifdl  verdure,  and  the  valleys  are  richly 
wooded ;  the  mountain  chain  in  the  interior  rises  to  a  con- 
mderable  height,  and  attains  its  culminating  point  in  Bemiaet 
Peak  or  Mount  Spenberg  (47°  33'  N.  lat.). 

The  western  and  northcni  shores  of  the  U  ulf  of  Patience 
are  low,  with  a  shelving  beach  ;  the  depth  of  water  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore  is  four  fathoms.  The  adjoining  land  is 
in  some  places  coy^red  with  mud  five  or  tax  feet  deep,  in 
oihers  with  a  rich  black  soil,  but  the  treei^  most  of  them 
of  the  ihom  land,  are  stunted  in  iheir  growiL  In  Hay 
snow  stiU  remains  m  many  spots.  13ie  rirer  Tj,  Keva  of 
Krusenstem  or  Boronei  (of  the  Oroke  P),  enters  the  Bay 
(49°  15'  N.  lat.  143°  33'  E.  long.).  At  its  mouth  it  is  about 
thirty  yards  wide,  and  seven  feet  deep.  It  communicates 
with  a  lake  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore.  The  eastern 
coast  of  the  bay  is  rather  mountainous  and  craggy,  and  the 
character  continufis  the  same  aflber  rounding  the  low  Cape 
Patience  (48^  67^  K.  lat  144«  4ff  K  long.)  as  fiur  as  Cape 
Delisle  de  la  Cioy^  (51°  N.  lat.  148^  43^  E.  long.),  for  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Where  there  is 
the  mouth  of  a  livulut  amaii  inlets  occur,  and  here  generally 
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alflo  native  settleinfiinta.  The  HUb  near  the  ooaat  aie  of 
moderate  height,  with  stunted  treee,  and  only  shrobs  are 

found  ncai  the  sea-coast.     From  Cape   Delislo  to  Cape 

Lowenstem  (54°  3'  N.  lat.  143°  13'  E.  long.),  a  distance  of 

above  two  hundred  xoiles,  the  shore  consists  of  a  sandy 

beach,  oovered  with  aa  xmpeiietrable  growth  of  shrubs,  but 

in  some  parts  there  are  only  a  few  larches.   More  inland  ^ 

we  find  not  only  ahundanoe  of  conifers,  hat  also  foliferons 

trees  of  yarioua  kinds.   The  mountain  range  is  either  seen 

at  a  great  distance  or  disappears  altogether.    Along  the 

whole  of  this  coast  a  current  sets  to  the  south  at  tlie  rate  I 

of  ahout  a  mile  an  hour.    At  Cape  Lowenstem  the  country 

again  becomes  mountainous,  and  there  is  a  charming  valley 

to  the  south  of  that  cape.    But  after  doubling  it,  the  x 

appearance  of  the  country  is  dreary  in  the  extreme.  The 

coast  ^  formed  by  barren  granitic  rodks,  rising  perpen- 

dicolarly  &om  the  sea,  and  there  is  not  a  Tsstige  of 

yegetation.   Gape  EHsabeth  (54'' 24' 3<r  K.  lat  142<' 46^  30'' 

E.  long.),  tho  extreme  northern  point  of  the  island,  is  a 

pinnacled  mass  of  such  rocks,  but  between  it  and  Cape 

Maria  another  bold  rocky  lieadland,  whence  a  dangerous 

reef  runs  towards  the  north-east,  opens  a  large  bay  of 

considerable  depth.   The  land  surrounding  tins  bay  is  of 

moderate  height,  and  in  places  even  low.    The  heights 

are  well  wooded  wiiih  magnificent  fir'  trees,  and  in  the 

Yalleys  fine  grass  grows.   A  large  Aino  village  stands  at 

the  bottom  of  the  hay,  and  a  smaller  one  near  Cape  Maria. 

There  is  good  anchoring-ground  here,  on  a  sandy  bottom ;  . 

the  bay  is  free  from  all  surf,  and  the  only  drawback  is 

its  exposure  to  the  winds,  which  however  are  seldom 

dangerous. 

We  now  double  Cape  Maria  and  return  to  Aniva  Bay  by 
the  western  side  of  tiie  island.  The  conntiy  continues 
mountainous  as  far  as  Gape  Homer  (64t**  4'  K.  lat.  143^ 
28t  30"  E.  long.),  but  the  mountains  are  wooded  even  to 
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tbfiir  summits,  and  ike  Talleya  aoveted,  with  luxanant 
grass.  At  Cape  Harner  the  moimtaixis  terminate,  and  a 
low  and  sandy  diore  with  sand-hills,  and  oocasionally  small 
lakes  and  swamps,  extends  thence  south  to  Cape  Wanda,  in 
the  latitude  of  Castries  bay.*  The  shore  thence  to  the  south 
is  hilly  rather  than  mountainous,  with  a  coast  of  steep 
earth-banks,  from  one  bnndred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high,  and  interrupted  now  and  then  by  rocky  capes. 
There  is  not  a  single  good  harbour  along  the  whole  of  this 
coast,  the  hays  de  k  Jonquil  (dO""  54'),  d'Estaing  (48°  59' 
N.  lat.)  de  Liaigle  (4r  49^  and  Nerekky  (4r  15'},  hemg 
mere  open  roadsteads.  The  vegetation  is  far  more  finrourable 
than  on  the  east  coast.  The  Talleys  are  covered  with  luzu* 
riant  grass,  and  thoui^h  pines  and  firs  prevail  north  of 
4S°  N.  lat.,  birches,  maples  and  oakR  are  iV  und  at  the  same 
time,  especially  on  proceeding  a  short  distance  into  the 
interior.  There  is  another  feature  which  renders  the 
possenion  of  tlus  coast  of  great  importance.  Coals  hAve 
been  disoovared  at  Dni,  near  Jbnquike  Bay,  and  at  de 
Langle-Bay,  and  are  being  explored  by  tiie  Eusstsns,  who 
have  also  established  themselyes  at  KusnnaL 

We  add  to  this  short  notice  of  Sakhalin  the  account  of  a 
journey  undertaken  in  1855-6  by  L,  von  Schrenck,  into  the 
interior  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 

Schrenck's  Jourkby  to  Sakhalin  Island. 

'<  Nikolayevsk,  16th  May,  1856. 

"  The  war  having  frustrated  my  desire  to  visit  Sakhalin 
Island  durinp^  the  summer,  I  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
the  winter  to  acquire  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
its  yegetation,  of  its  birds  and  mammals,  and  lastly  of  the 

•  A  large  bay,  Deception,  Obmua  or  Baikal  Bay,  closed  by  a  bar, 
opens  under  53°  N.  lat.  Its  greatest  depth  is  ten  fee^  end  it  is  sui^ 
rounded  by  pretty  wooded  soenery* 
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tribes  which  inliabit  it.  I  left  this  plaoe  for  that 
purpose  on  the  11th  Februaiy  aooomponied  by  two  Cossackiy 

a  sailor,  with  three  sledges  and  an  ample  supply  of  pro- 
visions. Having  rajiidly  passed  along  the  Limaii  of  the 
Amur,  we  readied  the  island  on  the  13th  Februarj'.  On  the 
following  day  we  were  at  the  village  of  Ty,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  shown  so  little  hospitality  to  me  during  my 
fizBt  Tiflit^  Wind  and  snow  detained  us  this  time  also  for 
four  days  much  against  my  will,  and  wo  could  not  continue 
our  journey  before  the  fifl^  We  fiiillowed  the  coast  in  a 
southerly  direction ;  the  swamps  found  in  the  yicinity  of  the 
Liman  are  soon  replaced  by  undulating  rocks  of  grey  lime- 
stone and  a  reddish  clay,  which  latter  in  places  exhibits  a 
bed  of  bitumen.  As  far  south  as  Cape  Dui,  and  especially 
near  Jonquiere  Bay  the  coast  is  studded  by  small  villages 
of  Qilyaks,  whose  language  and  custom  plaoe  them  between 
the  CHlyaks  of  the  mainland  and  those  in  the  interior  of 
the  island  and  its  east.eoast.  On  the  west  coast  these  people 
extend  as  &r  as  the  Tillage  Mavo,  which  is  however 
inhabited  during  summer  by  several  familiivs  of  Ainos.  At 
the  village  Arkai,  which  I  reached  on  the  20th  Febmary,  T 
left  the  coast  to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  Snow-storms 
had  completely  hidden  every  trace  of  the  road  and  none  of 
the  Gilyaks  of  the  village  was  willing  to  guide  us  across 
the  three  ranges  of  lulls  intervening  between  the  coast  and 
the  source  of  the  Tymy.  I  therefore  departed  on  the 
following  morning  wilhont  a  guide.  After  much  trouble,  we 
crossed  the  first  of  three  m  untuiu  ridges  and  camped  for 
the  night  in  the  snow.  It  ^\  as  the  last  night  for  which  we 
were  provided  with  food  lor  our  dogs.  Unfortunately  a 
firesh  snowstorm  rendered  our  progress  on  the  following  day 
even  more  difficulty- and  we  could  get  on  only  by  continually 
sounding  the  depth  of  the  snow.  At  last,  this  plan  also 
£uled,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
direction  we  were  to  take.    Fortunately  we  met  here  two 
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Gilysk  flledges  wbidi  came  from  the  xiYer,  and 

foUowmg  the  fresh  traoea  thej  had  1^  ire  contbnied  our 
jonmey.   We  oroased  two  more  ridges  of  the  mofmtanis,  and 

in  the  evening,  during  a  violent  snow-storm  reached,  a 
Gilyak  hut  on  the  Tjmy.  In  r^Hty  but  one  range  of  hills 
intervenes  between  the  coast  and  the  Tymy,  but  the  natives, 
in  preference  to  following  the  course  of  the  rivulets,  take  the 
direct  route  leading  aoroaa  these  heights. 

The  Tymy  is  a  xather  considerahle  river  whidi  nms 
towards  the  norlih-eaBt,  through  a  wide  valley,  and  befiire 
eniering  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  penetrates  through  the 
mountains  on  the  east  coast.  Its  source  is  separated  only  by 
a  crest  of  little  elevation  from  the  river  Ty,  which  runs 
towards  the  south  into  the  Gulf  of  Patience.  During  winter 
the  Gilyaks,  Ainos  and  Oioke  congregate  on  the  Ty,  the 
banks  of  which  at  other  seaaona  are  deaerted ;  on  the  other 
hand  Hioae  of  the  Tymy  are  the  most  populated  pait  of  the 
whole  of  Sakhalin.  From  the  source  to  the  mouth  numerouB 
yillageB  of  Oilyaks  are  met  with,  whose  language  difibrs 
essentially  fi*om  that  of  the  Gilyaks  on  the  mainland,  and 
both  in  language  and  features  they  form  a  partictdar  branch 
of  that  interesting  people.  The  Tymy  has  a  remarkably 
rapid  current ;  it  never  freezes,  even  when  the  cold  descends 
below  the  freezing  point  of  mercury.  It  abounds  in  fish, 
espeoially  during  spring;  several  kinds  of  salmon  are  caught 
here^  hut  partacularly,  as  in  the  j&mur,  die  Selmo  lago-* 
cephalus.  The  Gilyaks  of  the  Tymy  collect  immense  stores 
of  frozen  fish,  not  only  as  food  for  themselves  and  their  dogs 
during  winter,  but  also  as  ah  object  of  trade  with  Ainos, 
Oronchons,  the  Gilyaks  of  the  coast,  the  mainland,  the  Ainan, 
and  the  Manguns  of  the  Amur.  The  Ainos  bring  to  the 
valley  of  the  Tymy  Japanese  <roods,  the  Oroke  iuis,  the 
others  copper,  seals,  Russian  and  Manohu  merphandise. 

*'  The  study  of  nature  in  this  valley,  as  &r  as  the  season 
would  permit,  was  not  a  Utile  interesting  to  me.   On  the 
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15tli  January,  the  temperatee  of  the  water  of  the  river  vrm 
33*12  E.  Theriyer  afGoida  a  lefiige'.to  nmaerous  kinds  of 
duoikB  ftud  othor  biids  (Anas  Boschasi  Fidigula  icristata^ 
Omcliis  Pallasiiis) ;  on  the  rocks  which  bound  its  hanks  it  is 
not  rare  to  meet  with  a  very  large  eagle  (HaHaietns  pela- 
gicus),  the  symmetrical  feathers  of  which  furnish  to  the 
inhabitants  an  article  of  a  very  advantageous  commerce  with 
the  Japanese.  Having  remained  for  sometime  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Tymy,  we  continued  our  journey  on 
the  28ih  February.  The  weather  was  dear  but  very  cold ; 
on  the  2nd  March  at  7  A»M«|  'we  had  -62°F.;  onthefollow* 
ing  day  the  temperature  rose  to  ^38"F.  The  lower  course 
of  the  Tymy  was  frosen,  and  we  found  it  best  to  cross  the  ice 
several  times  to  a\  oid  its  sinuosities.  The  excessive  cold 
gives  Sakhalin  the  character  of  a  continental  climate  rather 
than  that  of  an  island.  The  forests  which  cover  it  confina 
this  opinion.  There  are  many  kinds  (species)  of  trees ; 
especially  foliferous  ones,  among  which  the  oakf  ash  and 
maple  axe  frequent.  There  are  many  very  high  cedars  among 
the  conifers.  In  the  valley  of  tho  Tymy  the  wooded  tracts 
i5nrther  from  the  river  exhibit  an  admiztare  of  different 
kinds  of  trees.  Near  the  river  the  foliferous  trees  pre- 
dominate, particidarly  birch  and  willows;  the  slopes  and 
crests  of  the  mountaiua  are  on  the  contrary  covered  with 
conifers.  On  approaching  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island 
the  larch  becomes  more  frequent  and  takes  the  place  of  other 
speciesy  till  on  the  coast  itsdf  no  other  tree  is  found,  and  it  is 
there  dwarf-like  and  gnarled.  On  the  west  coest^  the  main- 
land of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  north  part  of  the  liman, 
the  larch  is  only  met  with  incidentally.  This  tree  therefore 
is  typical  of  the  vegetation  of  this  coast. 

"The  geographical  distribution,  of  animals  in  Sakhalin 
accords  with  that  of  ilie  trees.  This  island,  in  fact,  or  at  all 
events  its  northern  portion,  may  be  included  in  the  same 
.eone  with  the  month  of  the  Amur,  and  Hie  nearest  coast  of 
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iha  Okhotsk  sea.  We  find,  besides  the  zein-deeir,  the  ooin- 
nuHL  stag  (cemu  elaphos),  the  roe,  elk  and  musk  ox,  which 
inhabit  the  depths  of  the  thickest  forest  in  the  interior. 
There  is  stall  in  Sakhalin  a  wandering  tribe  of  Timguzians 

wiio  keep  rein-deer,  while  among  the  Tunguzians  of  the 
Amur  that  animal  has  disappeared,  and  with  it  the  traces  of 
a  nomadic  lil'e. 

**  Proceeding  along  the  valley  of  the  Tymy,  which  still 
Tnaintains  the  same  breadth,  the  crests  of  the  monntsins 
endosmg  it  grow  more  and  more  elevated  and  tiieir  height 
is  sometimes  oonsiderahle.  The  summits  are  capped  with 
snow,  which  disappears  in  the  middle  of  simimer  only.  The 
natives  say  thai  it  remains  tliroughout  the  year  on  the 
lofty  ])t  a]^s  of  the  Pshangar  mountains,  situated  to  the  north- 
east of  the  valley,  and  which  are  called  Yakaz  on  Japanese 
Mi^.  The  river  intersects  this  chain  of  mountains,  turns 
towards  the  east,  and  nms  rapidly  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 
On  the  lower  conrse  of  the  Tymj,  fewer  haHtationB  are  met 
with  than  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  and  more  than 
once  we  had  to  pass  the  night  in  Ihe  open  idr.  On  the 
4th  March  we  readied  tlic  ca^t  coList  of  the  island,  and  pro- 
ceeded along  it  as  far  as  Njd  Bay,  and  after  a  stay  of  two 
days,  from  bad  weather,  among  the  inhospitable  tribe  of 
the  Tro-Gilyaks,  we  returned.  The  deficiency  of  provisions 
obliged  us  to  accelerate  our  journey  as  much  as  possible. 
Having  visited  Jonquil  Bay  and  the  oosl  deposits  at 
Ehdnjo,  we  retraced  onr  steps  to  the  north ;  and  on  the 
17th  March  arrived  at  the  village  of  Chkharbakh  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur,  where  we  found  a  sledge  with  pro- 
visions and  some  articles  for  barter  which  had  been  sent 
to  us.  The  object  of  this  was  to  enable  me  to  make  anoLlier 
excursion  to  the  north  of  the  Liman,  and  to  the  south  ahores 
of  the  Sea  of  Okhotak  into  the  district  of  the  now  abandoned 
winter  station  of  Petrovsk;  to  gather  information  re- 
specting the  coast,  and  the  manner  of  Hfe  of  the  Qilyaks 
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who  dweU  there,  and  who  ore  the  mort  northern  represent- 
atiTee  of  this  important  people.  Unfortunately  thick  fogs 
and  snow-storms  continnally  accompanied  ns  On  24th 

March,  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks,  we  were  again  off 
Kik  -layevsk,  having  made  a  journey  of  nine  hundred  and 
forty  miles  with  dogs." 
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XVI. 

THE  CLIMATE. 

Ths  climate  of  tlie  regions  of  the  Amur  is  influenoed  maizdy 

by  two  causes,  first,  its  position  at  tlie  eastern  extremity  of 

a  large  continent ;  and  secondly,  its  being  washed  to^vards 
the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  features  of  a  continental 
and  maritime  climate  thus  become  bh  nded.  The  cold 
during  winter  is  less  severe  at  places  situated  on  the  Lower 
Amur  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  nor  is  the 
summer  as  warm  as  that  of  phces  situated  under  the  same 
paraUel,  but  further  inland.  Still  this  equalising  influence 
of  the  sea  is  not  so  great  as  it  would  be,  were  the  sea  of 
Okhotsk  and  Channel  of  Manchuria  as  free  from  ice  as  is  the 
Eastern  Atlantic  in  the  same  latitudes.  Whilst  the  differenco 
between  the  summer  and  winter  temperature  in  London  is 
24°,"  and  62°  at  Irkutsk  in  the  centre  of  Northern  Asia ;  it 
is  5d°  at  If  ikolayersk  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  and  75° 
at  Nerchinsk  Zayod,  or  17^  in  favour  of  Nikolayersk,  and 
37«  in  iayour  of  London^  if  compared  with  Nerchinsk  and 
Irkutsk  respectively. 

The  following  comparative  table  will  at  once  demonstrate 
iliv  characteristic  features  of  continental  and  maritime 
climate,  as  applying  to  London  —  Barnaul  —  Irkutsk  and 
Nikolayeysk  —  Nerchinsk  Zavod : — 

*  Fahrenheit  throughout. 
T  2 
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Kean  Temperatnre. 

between 

Suninwr 

Utltode. 

and 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Samroer. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

61"  31' 

London  • 

• 

49-69 

S7-80 

48-97 

6215 

50-03 

24-35 

53°  20' 

Barnaul  • 

3511 

6-60 

42-9.'} 

61-83 

2910 

55-23 

52**  17' 

Irkutsk 

3110 

-1-27 

214 

61-54 

30-65 

62-0 

51**  19' 

NercMosk  Zavod 

U'2 

-14-0 

28-1 

60-70 

84-9 

74-7 

63<»8' 

Nikolajersk 

« 

39^ 

1-27 

25-70 

5905 

32-23 

57-78 

We  perceive,  by  this  table,  that  whilst  the  summer  tem- 
perature of  the  places  enumerated  differs  by  scarcely  three 
degrees,  that  of  winter  shows  ^^reatly  in  £&YOiir  of  Loudoa 
and  Kikolayevsk,  both  under  maritune  influenoeB.  Th» 
differenoe  in  the  climate  of  the  abore  places  is  equaUy 
striking,  when  we  oompaie  ihem  with  respect  to  the  usual 
atmospheric  precipitation.  At  London  and  NikoIayeyBk 
rain  (and  snow)  are  pretty  equally  distributed  throughout 
the  year,  with  a  maximum  in  autumn,  but  at  Barnaul  and 
Xerchinsk  scarcely  any  rain  (or  snow)  Mia  during  the 
winter  and  spring. 


Precipitation  in  Incbet. 

T«r. 

Wtaiter. 

Sprtac. 

flnauner. 

Autamn. 

London 

19-26 

4-02 

3-79 

5-63 

5-82 

Barnaul 

12-01 

0-92 

1-77 

6-39 

2-93 

Nerchinsk  . 

17-M 

0-60 

877 

7-42 

Kikolayevsk 

131  days 

26  days 

96  days 

88  days 

39  days 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  state  the  amount  of  rain  and 
snow  which  fell  at  ^ikolayevsk,  but  the  number  of  days 
suffices  for  our  puzposes.  During  winter  at  Nerchinsk  there 
is  hardly  a  sledge  to  he  seen  cm  account  of  the  soaroiiy  of 
{be  snow,  whilst  at  STikolayevsk  the  snow  lies  sereiral  feet 
deep.  The  regions  of  the  southern  Amur  being  fi^e  degrees 
further  to  the  south,  enjoy  of  course  a  milder  climate,  but 
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even  here  there  is  nothing  to  boast  of,  for  the  rivers  are 
^zen  five  months  during  the  year.  The  Tmnirmim  tem- 
perature observed  at  Nerchinsk  is  —  49°,  at  Blagovesh'chensk 
—49^,  the  Usuri  mouth  — 18°,  at  Mariinsk  —  dd''^  and  at 
NikoIayevBk — 4(^.  After  these  pfelimmaiy  remarks,  -we 
will  enter  a  little  mm  into  detail  witJi  r^aid  to  partxtidbr 
porticms  of  the  Amur. 

1.  The  Upper  Amur,  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Xomar, 
enjoys  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  Dauria  (Eastern  Trans- 
baikal).  The  Sliilka  below  Nerchinsk  is  free  from  ice 
about  the  10th  April,  strong  south-westerly  winds  prevail, 
and  the  first  rain  falls.  About  the  middle  of  the  month 
Tctgetation  hegins  to  qning  forth  in  favourable  spots;  and 
in  May,  the  air  is  fragrant  with  tiie  perfumes  of  many 
flowers.  The  greatest  heat  lasts  from  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  thermometer  in  the  shade 
rises  as  high  as  92° ;  but  in  the  morning  and  evening  a 
cool  breeze  blows  down  from  the  ravines  in  the  mountains. 
More  continuous  rains,  with  northerly  winds,  set  in  about 
the  latter  part  of  June.  About  the  15th  August  the 
husbandman  reaps  his  oom,  and  after  that  hoar  frost  ooours 
and  the  leaves  wither.  But  there  are  oocasionfllly  white 
frosts  even  in  the  midst  of  summer,  and  near  Allwuriu  snow 
feU  during  the  night  of  the  4th  June  1867.  Thick  fogs 
sometimes  cover  the  country  in  the  mornings  in  August, 
when  nothing  can  be  distinguished  beyond  a  distance  of  ten 
or  twelve  paces ;  about  ten  o'clock  they  disperse  in  clouds, 
and  the  aspect  of  nature  is  more  charming  from  the  tem- 
porary shroud  which  befbre  enTdoped  it.  September  is  dry 
and  dear  with  hot  little  wind,  and  though  hoar  frosts  frll 
in  the  morning,  the  temperature  during  the  day  ri^es  rather 
high.  The  first  snow  falls  at  the  commenoement  of  October ; 
but  it  is  not  till  November  that  the  weather  becomes  really 
severe,  and  about  the  4Lh  of  that  month  the  rivers  are  again 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice,  which  remainB  for  five  months. 
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The  severe  weaker  Iflsts  until  the  end  of  Febrnary,  and  ike 

temperature  falls  us  low  as  —  35^  itud  —  50°.  Tlio  snow  forms 
but  a  very  thin  covering,  rarely  sufficient  vyrn  for  sledge- 
riding,  and  throughout  the  winter  cattle  seek  and  hnd  the 
fodder  they  require.  This  small  quantity  of  snow  has  a 
very  serious  disadvantage.  The  thinly-covered  soil  freezes 
and  ommbtlieSi  and  ia  then  carried  away  by  the  wind,  leaving 
.but  atones  and  pebblea  behind. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  monthly  temperature  of 
Nerchinsk  Zavod,  near  the  Argim,  and  2,230  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  annual  fall  of  rain  and  snow  at  the 
town  of  I^erchinBk  on  the  Shilka,  1,845  feet  above  the  sea. 
-  The  former  is  the  average  of  fourteen,  the  latter  of  five 
years. 


JfonttM. 

TampentoN. 

Bftlnaiid  8ii0«r. 

Degrees  F. 

Days. 

Inches. 

January 

—  21-5 

1-4 

010 

Februaty  . 

—  11-5 

1*6 

007 

March 

8-2 

3-4 

0-23 

April  .... 
Btoy  .... 

28-7 

6-7 

0*30 

47-2 

8*2 

1-15 

June  .... 

59-5 

7-2 

3-02 

July  .... 

(?4-0 

9-7 

4-60 

August 

687 

8*8 

4-43 

September  . 

46*0 

3*0 

3*26 

October 

87-0 

4*5 

0-73 

November  . 

1-2 

3-7 

0-49 

December  . 

13-8 

2-0 

0-16 

Winter 

-14 

5-0 

075 

Spring 

281 

17-3 

0-60 

Summer 

607 

8*77 

Autumn 

24-9 

11-7 

7-42 

Year  .... 

24-2 

ad-7 

17-64 

2.  The  district  below  the  Daeya,  aa  &r  as  the  Bureya 
Hoontains  enjoys  no  doubt  a  more  favourable  cUmate  than 
Dauria,  but  only  in  as  far  as  the  summer  months  are  free  • 
from  hoai-frost,  which  on  the  Upper  Amur  often  proves 
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destructive  to  the  harvest.  The  winter  is  quite  a^s  lon^,  nnd 
the  Amur  at  Bltigovesh'cheusk  is  frozen  over  from  the  8th 
Nov.  to  the  4th  May  (1856-7) ;  there  is  acarcdy  more  snow 
than  in  Damia ;  and  the  noxnadio  Manyargs  are  enabled  ta 
keep  their  Hoaraes  throughcnit  the  winter  peeturing  in  tiie 
open  air.  The  Dseya  freezes  nearly  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
the  Amur,  chiefly  on  aeeennt  of  its  slower  current. 

In  1859-60  the  weather  at  Blagovesh'chensk  waa  line 
until  the  middle  of  October.  On  the  4th  November  much 
snow  fell,  and  soon  after  the  river  became  covered  with  ice. 
The  weather  dmring  December  and  January  was  fine  though 
oold^  the  temperatoie  fiiUing  ooeaoionally  to  —  45^  and  at 
one  time  to  — 49^,  and  never  rising  above  +9*5.  Yiolent 
atoims  ocouned  during  November  and  again  in  Febniaiy. 
On  the  2nd  April  was  the  first  thaw.  Between  the  6th  and 
yth  of  May  the  river  became  free  from  ice,  and  the  last  snow 
fell  on  the  12th  without  however  roTnaining  on  the  ground. 
The  maximum  heat  during  summer  is  99°.  The  climate  is 
reputed  the  reverse  of  salubrious,  owing  probably  to  the  low 
and  often  swampy  plains  smrromiding  the  town. 

3.  The  Bto^Momitains  have  a  much  cooler  diniato  than 
either  the  prairies  higher  up  or  lower  down.  Li  August, 
thick  fogs  rest  upon  the  river  in  the  morning,  and  the  nights 
are  cold.  In  1857,  the  cold  up  to  the  first  of  November  did 
not  however  exceed  —  40°  ;  north-westerly  and  sometimes 
westerly  winds  prevailed  and  tlie  sky  was  clear ;  easterly 
winds  brought  clouds.  The  first  snow  fell  on  the  6th 
October,  and  there  was  another  fall  on  the  24th,  when  the 
temperatmre  during  the  night  was  23^.  By  the  2nd  Nov. 
the  snow  had  disappeared  everywhere^  and  during  that 
.day,  the  wind  being  east,  there  even  feQ  some  rain. , 

During  the  night  the  wind  veered  romid  to  the  north- 
west, and  in  tho  morning  the  temperature  had  mmk  to  J3°. 
On  that  day  the  first  icc-blocks  floated  down  the  Amur,  and  on 
the  12th  November  the  river  was  frozen  over.  Up  to  the  l^th 
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December,  the  cold  did  not  generally  exceed  10"^,  and  though 
it  was  — 11°  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  November,  it  rose  to 
freezing  point  (32*^)  during  the  daj.  Snow  fell  again  on  the 
2Shiid,  and  on  the  three  following  days,  to  the  depth  of  one 
foot.  The  amount  of  mow  thxonghout  the  ivinter  is  about 
four  fiset  end  a  lialf,  or  more.  The  oold  doling  Januaiy 
equals  that  of  DaunAy  and  Ysriee  between  8^  and  ^47^. 

4.  We  now  approach  ihoae  regions  of  the  Anrar  which 
have  the  most  favourable  climate.  But  even  here  the  river 
is  ice-bound  during  five  to  six  months  of  the  year.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Usuri  it  freezes  about  the  end  of  November,  and 
opens  m  the  beginning  of  Hay.  Bnow  covers  the  groimd  to 
the  depth  of  one  £Dot  to  one  foot  and  a  half,  and  in 
exceptional  winters  as  much  as  two  feet  and  a  half.  The 
mimTrniwi  temperature  during  the  winter  1857-8  was  — 18^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Usuri.  Spring  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gorin  is  about  nine  days  in  advance  before  that  of  Mariinsk, 
only  one  degree  further  north  ;  uud  simidtaneous  observations 
of  temperature  made  dm  ing  SLKteen  days,  at  the  end  of  May 
and  Jime,  show  a  difference  of  five  d/dgteeB  in  favour  of 
the  Gh»rin,  where  the  mean  temperature  was  61^  whilst  it 
was  only  at  Mariinsk.  The  minimum  temperature, 
between  the  Sungari  and  Mariinsk,  observed  Maack  with 
a  minimum  thermometer  during  July  -varied  between  53*^  and 
71*.  The  winds  during  spring  and  the  beginning  of  summer 
are  east  and  north-east,  during  autumn  west  and  sou tli- west, 
the  former  bringing  rain.  On  again  ascending  the  Amur, 
Maack's  minimum  thermometer  for  the  first  time  sunk  below 
freezing  point  on  the  23rd  September.  The  Usuri  also  has  a 
favourable  climate.  As  on  the  Amur,  south-east  winds,  with 
thunderstorms  preyail  in  June  and  July,  and  the  quantity  of 
rain  causes  the  riyer  to  rise  nineteen  fbet  at  its  mouth. 
Veniukof  assigns  to  the  middle  Usuri  a  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  48^    The  climate  of  this  portion  of  the  Amur  is 
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certainly  none  of  the  most  en\'iable,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
favourable  to  the  production  of  the  cereals  of  northern 
Europe,  and  of  eome  of  the  more  hardy  fruit-trees.    The  n 
oultiyation  of  the  vine  is  of  course  out  of  the  question.          '  *^*V'" 

5.  We  now  come  to  Mariinsk  and  Nikolayevsk,  both  more 
inimediatelj  sabjeoted  to  the  influience  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk. 
The  riyer  freeaes  at  Mariinak  about  ihe  10th  NoYember 
(6th  to  14ih),  at  Kikolayevak  on  the  letih  (14ih  to  SOtih). 
The  first  day  on  which  tiie  temperature  fell  beW  freezing 
point  was  the  14th  October,  1855,  at  Mariinsk,  and  the  9th 
October,  at  Nikolayevsk.  During  the  greater  part  of  winter 
south-west  to  north-west  winds  predominated ;  the  barometer 
then  stands  high,  the  sky  is  clear,  and  the  cold  intense. 
Towards  the  middle  of  January,  north-east  and  south-east 
winds  blow ;  ihe  temperature  then  rises,  sometmies  even 
aboTo  freezmg  point,  heavy  fogs  oocnr,  and  large  quantities 
of  snow  fidL  Violent  snow-storms  take  place  when  tihe  wind 
changes.  On  the  ice  of  the  river,  even  where  the  wind 
sweeps  it  away,  the  snow  at  Nikolayevsk  lies  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet  and  a  half;  at  Mariinsk,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, it  is  only  two  feet,  a  difference  accounted  for  by  the 
coast-range  which  shields  it  against  easterly  winds;  for 
when  we  cross  it  to  Oastries  Bay  we  find  the  Tnnflnoa  of  snow 
equally  deep  as  at  Nikdayevsk.  la  the  forest  it  lies  to  a 
depth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet. 

The  last  date  upon  which  the  temperature  sunk  below 
freezing  point  at  Nikolayevsk,  was  in  1855,  on  the  24th 
April,  and  in  1856,  on  the  13th  of  April.  About  the  18th 
of  May  (14th — 2l8t)  the  river  is  free  from  ice,  but  on  the 
26th,  it  k  still  found  in  sheltered  bays,  and  the  snow  liss 
deep  in  the  forests.  At  Mariinsk,  &e  frost  breaks  ten  or 
eleven  days  earlier.  Sontherly  winds  blow  during  spring ; 
in  summer,  the  winds  are  more  variable,  westeriy  winds 
generally  prevailing.    East  wind  brings  cold  and  rain. 
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The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  meteoTQloguial 

observations  made  at  ALaiiinsk  and  iSikoiayevsk.'* 


'I      Davs  with  Uaih 
TfcMPBRAxtrKS.  '  uu  Smow. 


Mitriinsk. 

Nieolayer&k. 

MiiriiiMk. 

Nikolayersk. 

1855. 

1856. 

1854. 

1856. 

11^56. 

1857. 

185H. 

l«>55. 

1866. 

1856. 

1856. 

Jaaaary . . . • 

7-78 

7-81 

-2-34 

-14-37 

19 

? 

81 

8 

Feb  nary  .. 

-•■8ft 

~ro4 

—5.24 

-5-43 

-3-68 

\i 

8 

14 

7 

1607 

14  M 

8.02 

14-50 

0-43 

10 

7 

10 

4 

35C8 

31-64 

30-79 

24-89 

81-39 

lu 

"  i 

15 

11 

47  34 

4235 

40-52 

3686 

43-90 

13 

18 

17 

16 

Jq08 • • • • « ■  • 

69M7 

57.85 

56-85 

5ft  00 

5800 

10 

11  1 

18 

18 

July   

C249 

59  00' 

5947 

5607 

18 

9? 

15? 

IS 

August  .... 

(w»77 

67-44  69'S9 

12 

? 

11 

SeitttmlMr.. 

51 -SO* 

54.074 

48-S7 

f  1 

10? 

Od^HP  •••• 

37-17 

39- M 

31-94 

84-16 

9  ! 

12 

5 

Kovcnlwr  •« 

14M6 

1006 

!  10-21 

aool 

18?  j 

8 

u 

9-4» 

3  73 

—4  90 

■ 

|-037 

-6-77 

4 

•  1 

Ift 

6 

Spring  81-88  ..  8S.T0  ....  3-i  ....  36 

Summer            60-81  ..    ..  89-08              ..  36  ..    ..  28 

Autumn                34?  ..  88*88  ..    ..  30?  ..    ..  80 

Winter   4157  ..  1-27  ..    ..  40?  ..    ..  23 


Year  3176  88-48  138  13| 


*  l8tbt«80tbK«vemtar.         'Iittonth.        *8Adt»89tli.        « IStb  to  loth. 


6.  Leaving'  the  banks  of  tlie  ^Vniur  and  advancing  south- 
ward into  Manchuria^  the  climate  does  not  apparently  im^ 
pTOTe.  This  must  be  asoribed  partly  to  the  greater  elevation 
of  the  country,  partly  to  the  vioinity  of  the  mow-covered 
Shan-alin.  At  Kinguta  violent  storms  rage  at  the  com- 
mencement of  spring ;  there  is  hoar  fireet  as  early  as  the  end 
of  August,  in  September  snow,  and  in  October  the  rivers  are 
frozen,  mil  do  not  re-open  before  April.  At  Girin  the  tempe- 
rature i'alls  to  — 22®.  The  snow  lies  about  six  leet  deep. 
Wheat  does  not  succeed  on  account  of  superabundant 
moisture.  The  climate,  however,  will  doubtless  improve  as 
the  colonisation  goes  on. 

^The  obaervationH  for  1854-6  were  made  by  Schrenck  and  Maxi- 
mowicz;  those  for  1857-8  at  the  Meteorological  Observatory  of 
Nikolayevsk.  The  latter  are  published  iu  Kupfer's  Gompte  rendu 
Annuel,  etc.  Petersburi^  1658. 
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7.  We  now  proceed  to  the  Channel  of  Tatary.  Here  the 
winds  blow  with  great  regularity.  During  Biimmer, 
when  the  weather  is  clear  and  the  barometer  high*  a  light 
breeze  comes  from  the  south,  and  a  thin  mist  cOYers  the 
hoiizon ;  hut  when  the  foroe  of  the  wind  increaaes,  a  dense 
fog  spreads  orer  the  surfiioe  of  the  sea,  freijiienilj  inter- 
cepting for  several  days  the  view  of  the  sk j.  When  the 
wind  ceases  some  rain  fidls,  after  wMoh  the  weather  for  a 
few  days  continues  clear.  In  September  the  eouthciiy 
winds  become  stronger,  hut  they  are  no  longer  accom- 
panied by  fogs ;  the  weather  is  murky,  and  finally  it  rains. 
The  season  of  fogs  and  southerly  winds  ceases  in  October, 
whai  strong  northerly  winds  set  in,  iatermpted  at  tLmes  by 
westerly  winds.  The  fogs  do  not  generally  extend  to  the 
shore  either  of  Sakhalin  or  llie  mainland.  At  Castries  Bay 
and  Port  Imperial  the  weather  is  frequently  fine,  while  there 
is  a  thick  fog  sea- ward.  Whittingham  shows  that  there  is 
often  a  lane  of  water,  free  from  fog,  and  three  to  six  miles  in 
width  along  the  coast ;  the  latter  radiating  the  heat  received 
from  the  hot  summer  sun. 

In  the  Liman,  navigation  is  obstructed  by  floating  ice  at 
the  beginning  of  November,  bat  the.LiniaiL  is  not  frozen 
over  before  January,  and  can  only  iJien  be  erossed  with 
safety.  The  breaking  of  the  ice  takes  place  in  May  or  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by  rain 
and  thunderstorjns.  Soutli  of  the  Liman  ice  forms  along 
the  coast  about  November  or  l)(H'einber.  It  clears  out  of 
Castries  Bay  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  out  of  Port 
Imperial  rather  later ;  in  1856  on  the  24th  May.  The  climate 
of  Castries  Bay  is  much  more  unfkvoniable  than  that  of 
Mariinsk,  and  the  cultivation  of  cereals  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. When  the  trees  burst  into  fbliage  at  Mariinsk,  de^ 
snow  still  lies  in  the  Bay,  and  iSbme  is  no  trace  of  vegetation* 
Port  Imperial,  though  nearly  three  degrees  further  south, 
is  scarcely  more  genial.    Cold  easterly  winds  depress  the 
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temperature  during  summer,  or  bcj^innlng  in  October, 
westerly  and  northerly  winds  frequently  came  the  thermo- 
meter to  fall  to  —13*^  and  —24^.  On  the  4th  of  Juno 
1856  snow  still  ooyered  the  moiintains»  the  xiYors  wm 
pard J  frozen,  and  yellow  violets,  anemones,  and  a  corydalis 
were  t^e  only  flowers.  The  temperature  was  46*'.  On 
the  19th  June  the  ice  had  disappeared,  birches  and  oaks 
were  in  leaf,  and  there  were  many  flowers.  The  mean 
temperature  between  the  19th  and  26th  June  was  64°, 
Going  southward  along  the  coast  the  climate  improves,  and 
Vladimir  Bay  (43°  55'  north  latitude)  is  covered  with  ice 
only  during  two  months,  from  the  middle  of  Deoember  to 
that  of  February.  Olga  Bay  (43^  46'  K  lat)  remains 
open  throughout  the  winter,  the  land-locked  careening 
harbour  being  frozen  orer  however  during  four  montlis  and 

a  iialf. 

8.  In  the  northern  part  of  Sakhalin  the  climate  is  even 
more  rigorous  than  at  Nikolayevsk,  and  on  the  1st  March 
1866,  Schrenck  observed  a  temperature  of  — 61*^  at  the 
Tymy  rivul^,  in  tjie  interior  of  the  island.  Vast  quantities 
of  snow  &11,  and  the  sea  on  the  east  coast  north 
latitude)  freezes  aa  &r  as  the  eye  reaches.  In  Aniwa  Bay 
the  cold  climate  is  much  less  severe,  though  still  sufficiently 
great.  The  coldest  day  diuiiig  the  winter  1853-4  wuii  the 
13th  January,  when  the  temperature  fell  to  — 13°.  The 
middle  of  the  bay  is  free  from  ice  during  the  whole  of  the 
winter,  and  the  ice  along  the  coast  is  frequently  broken  by 
the  waves.  At  the  end  of  March  all  snow  had  gone,  and 
fresh  yerdure  appeared  in  the  middle  of  May. 
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XVII. 

MI1!T£EAL& 

Wb  Iiave  already  notioed  iha  gedbgical  formation  of  the 
ooBstB  in  our  geographical  description  of  the  Amur  and  the 
adjoining  regions.   Oar  knowledge  as  yet  is  yery  imperfect, 

and  muiiily  iqsXa  upon  tlic  cui'sory  observations  of  Permildn, 
Anosof  and  Maack.  Mr.  Schmidt  is,  however,  cnp-nfred 
at  present  in  geological  researches,  and  his  labours  cannot 
but  throw  conaidorablo  light  upon  the  geological  stmctore 
of  the  oomntiy. 

The  rodka  of  the  Amur  regions,  as  &r  aa  explored  hitherto, 
appear  to  belong  almost  ezdnsiyely  to  the  primaxy,  meta- 
morphio  and  palaeosoie  periods.  Basalts  in  large  masses 
occur  above  and  below  the  Komar  river,  and  with  trachytca, 
amygdaloid,  and  lava  on  the  coast  of  the  Channel  of  Tatary. 
Igneous  rocks — granites,  syenites  and  porphyries — occur  on 
the  Upper  Amur  about  the  mouth  of  the  Onon,  and  between 
the  Komar  and  Bzeya  rivers.  Lower  down  they  form  the 
framework  of  the  Bur^  and  of  the  Shcekhtcir  moontaina. 
We  meet  with  them  for  a  consideraUe  distance  abore 
Sofyevsk ;  at  the  month  of  the  Amur  and  on  Tarioos  points 
of  the  coast  down  to  the  frontiers  of  Korea.  Metamorphic 
slates  and  schists  are  met  with  near  Albazin,  opposite  the 
Tsagayan,  near  Ulusu  Modon,  in  the  Bureya  mountains, 
about  the  Usuri  and  Gorin.  They  have  also  been  dis- 
covered  in  Sybille  and  Victoria  Bays.  The  Palaeozoic  series 
is  represented  by  sandstones  and  limestones,  which  Anosof 
ia  inclined  to  beHoYe  belong  partty  to  the  Siluiian  fbnnatioiu 
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Oarboniferons  (sandstdne  aljoimds  on  the  Upper  Amxsr,  from 
Albazin  to  the  Tsagayan ;  aboTe  the  Bmeya  moantains,  and 
helow  the  Gorin.   Sandstone  has  aLao  been  discovered  in 

Sybille  Bay ;  limestone  in  the  Bureya  mountains  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur. 

In  their  structure,  the  mountains  of  tlio  Amur  offer  much 
similarity  to  the  Nerchinsk  ore-mountains,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  nre  equally  rich  in  mineral 
treasures.  But  hitherto  mining  has  been  carried  on  in  a 
Tery  restricted  manner.  Lignite  or  brown  coal  has  been 
discovered  in  several  localities;  at  the  TgagBLym  on  the 
Upper  Amur;  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Dzeya ;  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bureya  in  two  places  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Amur,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Bureya. 
Coals  have  also  been  found  near  Dui  on  Sakhalin,  the  only 
place  where  they  are  explored  at  present,  at  de  Langle  Bay, 
and  in  Posyet  harbour.  This  coal  is  of  very  fair  quality,, 
one  specimen  analysed  yielding  about  seventy-one  per  cent, 
of  carbon.  The  only  other  mineral  actually  explored  is  gold. 
The  Chinese  wash  it  on  the  Dobikhu,  a  tributary  of  the 
Upper  Usuri,  and  it  has  also  been  observed  on  the  Upper 
Dzeya  and  in  l*osyet  harbour.  Silver  is  reported  to  exist 
in  the  Ojal  mountains,  though  the  natives  led  Mr.  Maack  to 
a  vein  of  arsenic,  as  he  believes  with  a  view  to  deceive  him, 
an  analysation  f)i  which  yielded  67*6  per  cent,  of  arsenic, 
31*1  of  iron,  and  1*3  of  sulphur.  Mr.  Pargachevaky  was 
told  that  there  was  silver  near  the  Bijan,  a  river  which 
enters  the  Amur  fifteen  miles  above  the  Sungari.  Agates, 
cameok,  onyxes,  and  other  stones  are  f(jund  in  shingle-beds, 
and  the  Chinese  wash  pearls  in  the  Bijan  and  Song.  Some 
small  pieces  of  beautiful  coral  have  been  picked  up  in  SufGrein 
Bay.  Of  building  stones  there  is  abundance,  and  the  Hme- 
Jl^t,,  stone  furnishes  greyish  marble. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  throwing  open  of  mining 
to  private  enterprise  will  aid  in  its  developmient.   There  is 
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here,  at  all  events,  great  Bcopc  for  profitable  investments,  &r 
preferable  to  the  estabUshment  of  artifieiaUy-supported 
mann&ctoiies.  The  raising  of  raw  produce — ^mining,  cattle- 
hwriiig,  imd  .H^taie-mnrt  for  mimy  year,  remain  the 

most  profitable  source  of  emplojTnent  of  tlie  colonists.  A 
glance  at  tbe  prosperous  condition  of  Cape  Colony,  not  to 
speak  of  Australia,  is  suliicient  to  convince  us  oi  this. 
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xvm. 

The  results  of  [he  botanical  explorations  of  the  Amur  have 
been  given  by  Carl  Joh.  Maximowic2s  in  "Primitiae  florss 
Amurensis,  Yersuch  einer  flora  des  Anmrlandes,"  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1859.  The  author  has  not  only  furnished  us  with  his 
own  researches,  during  his  travels  on  the  Amar,  but  has  also 
incorporated  into  his  work  the  ohservations  made  by 
Turczaninow»*  L.  Ton  Schrenck,  Maack,^  and  others  (see 
History  of  Geographical  Discovery).  Our  chief  authority 
for  the  remarks  oflered  in  the  following  pages  is  therefore 
Maxiinowicz. 

SrAnmcB  OF  Plahis. 

The  total  number  of  species  as  yet  found  on  the  Amur 

is  nine  hundred  and  four.    Of  these  eight  hundred  and 

seventy-seven  are  Phanerogams  (viz.,  six  hundred  and 
ninety-hve  Dicotyledons  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 

*  flora  baicalensi-dahurica. — ^Enumeratio  planiarum  China  boiMilis, 
inBulletmdelaSooiet^.deMoBooayX.  1837,  eta 

b  Bulletin  da  PAaidemie  deSt  FMe»boiir&  T.  zr^p.  257.  Trees  end 
8hnibfl»  described  by  Bupreoht  See  also  Appendix  in  Masok'ii'ncaTels 
on  the  Amur. 
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MoQOGofyledoitB).  Hie'  fbUowing  tabular  yiew  enables  us  to 
compaxe  the  flora  of  the  Anrar  iritli  tliat  of  aome  nc  iglibouring 
eonntriea:^ 


FMnOiw, 

904  , 

108 

416 

877 

695 

182 

Ditto  below  Bunya ) 

Mountains.  .  .  ,] 

770 

105 

386 

736 

580 

156 

Trans- Baikal .  .  .  . 

1201 

93 

421 

1226 

963 

263 

74 

249 

487 

^8 

66 

788 

123 

436 

771 

638 

133 

£a&tem  Liberia  .  . 

£33 

1 

67 

241 

610 

1  416 

95 

Of  the  904  species  of  plants  on  the  Amur,  152  arc  annual 
or  1>iennuil  plants,  621  peremual^  89  shrubs,  and  42  trees. 
Taking  ihe  Lower  Amur  separately,  the  figures  are  136^ 
513,  122,  and  40  reapeotiTely.  The  numher  of  trees  in 
Trans-Baikal  is  19,^  that  of  shrubs  122 ;  in  the  Gobi,  shrubs 
49,  trees  5 in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peking,  trees  40, 
shrubb  1J.7  ;  and  in  Eastern  Siberia,  trees  10,  shrubs  63. 

If  we  compare  the  flora  of  the  Amur  with  that  of  neigh« 
bouring  countries,  wc  hnd  that  out  of  the  1>U4  species  of  the 
Amur,  527  are  found  also  in  Trans-Baikal,  293  in  Eastern 
Siberia,  276  in  the  environs  of  Peking,  and  163  in 
Mongolia. 

OonsicLffling  the  flora  of  the  Amur  inth  respect  to  species 
having  bat  a  limited  ^^stribution,  we  find  143  species  of 

plants,  or  15*8  per  cent,  of  the  total  flora,  re^itricted  to  the 

•  Including  three  not  found  on  the  Amur,  a  species  of  hawthorn 
(£h.  polymorpha),  the  Cembra  Pine,  and  Siberian  larch. 

^  The  trees  of  the  Gobi  are  a  hawthorn,  the  bird-oheRj,  a  birob,  tba 
Scotch  pin«^  and  Siberiaa  laroh. 
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Amur ;  and  they  inolnde  the  following  mm  gBom,  all  of  them 
mom>typioal:—   

4 

Plagiorhegma  dubiimi,  Max.  (Berbery  family). 
Hylomecon  vernalis,  Max.  (Poppy- worts), 
l^iieilodendron  Aniurcnsc,  Rupr.  (Xantholits). 
Maackia  Amur^isiB,  Kupr.  &  Max.  (Pea  and  Bean  tribe). 
Schizopepon  biyoniaofolius,  Max.  (Cucumber  familj'). 
SymphyUocarpna  exilis,  Max.  (Composites). 
PteiygocalyxTohibilis,  Max.  (GeiLtian-worts). 
Omphalotriz  longipes,  Max.  (Fig-wort  &mily). 
!|jD|jerata  (IMaTrhotia)  saochaiiflora,  Max.  (Gnssea). 
The  last  is  a  sub-genera. 

Fifty-six  species  are  restricted  to  the  Amur  and  the 
.environs  of  Peking ;  25  to  the  Amur  and  Trans-Baikal ;  40 
to  the  Amur  and  Eastern  Siberia;  6  to  the  Lower  Amur 
and  Japan ;  8  to  the  Amax,  'Japan,  and  Northern  Chins ; 
29  to'ihe  Amur,  Trans-Baikal  and  Siberia ;  34  to  the  Amur, 
Trans-Baikaly  and  Northern  China ;  7  to  the  Amur,  Trans- 
Baikai,  and  Mongolia  ;  6  to  tbe  Amur,  Eastern  Siberia,  and 
Peking ;  and  10  to  the  Lower  Amur  and  North  America. 

The  remaining  668  species  are  plants  having  a  more 
extended  distribution ;  and  about  one- third  of  these  are  found 
in  Northern  Asia,  Europe,  North  America,  and  partly  within 
the  tropics,  and  one-ninth  in  Northern  Asia  and  North- 
mitem  Europe.  Apparently,  the  statistical  data  which  we 
hare  oommmdcated,  would  show,  that,  out  of  plants  haying  a 
more  limited  distributiou,  there  are  more  species  of  the  Amur 
found  in  Eastern  Siberia  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Peking, 
than  in  Trans-Baikal.  Such  a  conclusion,  would  however 
probably  be  erroneous,  for  the  Jbower  Amur,  where  Siberian 
types  prsponderato,  has  been  examined  much  more  minutely 
than  the  upper  part  of  the  riyer  adjoining  Trans-BaikaL 
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PhTBIOGNOKT  of  YEGETATIOSr. 

Mazimowicz  distinguishes  eight  rcgious  of  vegetation 
along  the  Amur.  In  giving  their  chief  characteristics  we 
xefer  for  more  detailed  acootmte  of  particular  looalitiee  to  our 
geographical  description  of  the  river  Amur. 

1.  The  first  region  includes  the  Amor  down  to  Alheaiin. 
In  the  valleys  the  forest  is  composed  of  white  hirch,  bird- 
cheny  and  aspen  ;  on  the  mountains  und  in  dry  places 
larch  and  pine  pie\  ail ;  the  spruce  and  pitch-pines  are  very 
scarce.  The  forest  is  nowhere  thick,  and  there  is  no  under- 
wood. The  meadows  are  of  small  extent,  and  resemble  the 
steppes  of  Dauriai  the  grass  growing  in  tufts  and  there 
heing  an  abundance  of  bitter  aromatic  herbs. 

2.  The  second  region  extends  down  to  the  Bseya.  Coni- 
fbrous  woods  are  scarcer  here,  and  foliferous  trees  and 
meadows  occur  more  frequently.  The  oak,  elm,  ash,  lime 
and  black  birch,  which  are  not  found  at  all  above  Albazin, 
or  only  of  a  dwarfish  growth,  constitute  the  forests.  The 
steppes  on  the  plat^u  on  both  banks  of  the  nvCT  bear  a 
vegetation  of  tufty  grass  and  herbs>  and  are  covered  with 
shrubs  of  haxel  and  cinnamon  roses. 

3.  The  region  from  the  Dzeya  to  the  Bureya  Mountains 
forms  an  immense  prairie,  with  a  few  groyee  of  trees. 
Forests  occur  again  below  the  Burcyu  Ki^  cr,  and  on  the 
mountain-slope  grow  oaks,  birches,  walnuts  and  aspens. 
Maackia  amurensis,  a  tree-like  species  of  the  Leguminosae, 
and  the  Cork-tree  (Phelodendron  amurensis)  are  first 
observed  here>  and  at  the  fringe  of  the  forest  may  be  seen 
the  Amurian  vine,  which  lower  down  appears  more  fie^ 
quently.  The  Bureya  Mountains  form  the  limit  of  many 
plants  peculiar  to  the  Upper  or  Lower  Amur.  The  Manchu 
lime,  the  maples,  excepting  the  Tatar  maple,  the  ^lanchu 
cedar,  the  ribbed  birch,  and  many  other  trees  are  not  found 
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to  the  west  of  them,  whilst  the  Scotch  pine  and  other  plants 
do  not  extend  below  thfiODH. 

4.  The  prairie  region  of  the  Lower  Amnr  extends  to  the 
Usnii,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  prairie  of  the  Upper 
Amur  by  a  greater  preponderance  of  grasses  and  more 
liizarxaot  berbage^  though  the  number  of  speoieB  of  the 
latter  is  less.  Scattered  over  it  are  trees  of  large  dimensioiis. 
The  prevailing  trees  are  oaks,  elme,  limes,  ma  pies,  with 
aspens,  bird-cherries,  birches,  rork-lrers  and  li  aw  thorns. 
Thickets  of  willows  grow  along  the  baaiks  of  the  river  and 
on  the  islands. 

5.  The  fifth  region  extends  down  to  the  Qorin.  The 
prairie  oontinues  for  some  distance  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  nvet,  hak  on  the  right  bank  thick  forests  <^  foUferous 
trees  oommeaoe  at  Ihe  mouth  of  the  TTsaii,  where  the  trses 

indigenous  to  the  Amur  country  are  found  of  the  largest 
dimensions.  Cedars,  larches  and  other  conifers  axe  confined 
to  the  mountain  summits  or  northern  slopes. 

6.  The  region  hence  to  Sofyevsk  forms  a  connecting  link 
between  die  foliferous  region  of  the  Amur,  and  that  of  the 
coast  region.  The  trees  typical  of  the  more  southern  portion 
of  the  Amur  are  replaced  by  Erman's  birch,  the  Lonioera 
and  elder^leaved  apple ;  the  white  birch,  aspen  and  Acer 
spicatum  are  more  frequent. 

7.  The  seventh  region  extends  from  Sofyevsk  to  Tebakh, 
where  the  Amur  suddenly  turns  to  the  east.  Foliferous 
trees  are  scarcer  here,  and  are  restrictefl  to  Pnmus  glanduli* 
folia,  a  few  aah-trees,  two  species  of  maples  and  the  ebu. 
The  hasel  frequently  fonns  a  thick  nnderwood^  but  ooni&rous 
forests  predominate. 

8.  On  the  Lower  Amur,  a  few  birohes  and  aspens  are 
confined  to  some  favourable  spots,  and  tlio  forests,  intersected 
by  large  tracts  of  swamp,  are  composed  chiefly  of  Ayan 
spruce,  pitch-pine  and  larches. 

For  further  details  regarding  the  distribution  of  plants  on 
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the  Amur,  etc.,  we  must  refer  to  Maximowicz'tj  important 
work  ;  that  gentleman  in  1859  for  a  second  time  \  i sited  the 
Amur,  and  the  plants  recently  collected  by  him  and  others 
will  no  doubt  form  a  large  Bupplement  to  his  Frimiti» 
Flone  Amuxensis.  We  will  proceed  now  to  a  ooncndeiatioiL 
of  tlie  TBiiouB  pknts  applied  to  xtaetdX  parpoBeB^  or  wIuoIl 
may  lieoome  <^  importai^oe  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

Food-Planw. 

Aja  agricultural  country,  properly  so-called,  is  to  be  found 
CdIj  on  the  iiYer  Nonni,  where  the  Diuirians  till  the  soil 
from  time  imzusmorialy  and  in  southern  Manchuria.  Bread* 
rtofb  are  oultiTated  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  tiie  inhabitants^ 
and  even  suffioient  for  exportation.  Here  we  find  four  out  of 
the  five  bread-stnfb  of  China ;  Sorghum  of  yarions  kinds, 
wheat,  millet  and  barley.  Most  of  the  rice  is  imported 
from  Mukden ;  but  the  Chinese,  settled  near  the  Gulf  of 
Manchuria,  cultivate  it  in  small  quantities.  Tobacco  of  a 
superior  quality  is  grown  herej  with  soy  and  many  other 
plants.  In  1S12,  the  nmnber  of  aeres  brought  under  culti- 
vation in  the  province  of  Girin  was  905,000  acres,  and  in 
that  of  the  Amur  49,500  acres. 

This,  of  course,  is  but  a  small  portion  of  a  country  con- 
taining about  193,000,000  of  acres.^  Along  tlie  banks  of 
the  Amur,  agricultui'e,  on  a  larger  scale,  is  cari  ied  on  only 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages  immediately  above  and  below 
ihe  town  of  Aigun.  We  meet  here  with  extensive  fields 
sown  with  millet,  barley,  oats  and  sometimes  Soja  hispida. 
Numerous  herds  of  cattle  graze  on  the  praiiiee,  and  in  some 
places,  where  Imperata  sacdhaiiflora  abounds,  the  grass 
is  regularly  mown  and  gathered  into  small  stacks  with  the 
seeds  of  the  Imperata  outside,  so  that  the  wind  may  carry  it 
away,  and  it  may  produce  a  fresh  crop.    To  each  house  is 

e  The  province  of  Tsitsilar  has  an  area  of  177,000  square  milfis;  and 
that  of  Qirin,  within  its  present  hmite^  of  135,000  sqaare  milea 
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attached  a  garden,  where  tobacco,  maize,  beans,  cabbages, 
radishes,  pumpkins,  cucumbers,  melons,  capsicum,  Chinese 
mustardf  lettucoa,  carrota,  red  pepper  and  some  other  plants 
aie  coltiTated  in  small  quantities.  We  even  find  some 
flowersy  siieb  aa  kollyhooka)  cockaoombe,  glob^-aiiiazaatbsy 
Indian  oresa  and  marigold,  wiaxsk  the  womeui  put  into  their 
hair,  tbe  red,  wbite  and  lilao  flowers  of  the  hoUyhoek  being 
especial  feTonrites  with  the  finr  sex. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  Aiguji  and  its  vicinity  more 
than  suffices  f<jr  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  millet  and 
tobacco  of  very  superior  quality  are  annually  exported  up  the 
river  to  the  Manyart^,  and  as  far  aa  the  Bussiaii  Tillages  <^ 
Trans-Baikali  and  down  the  river  to  the  tribes  dwelling 
there ;  or  ihej  are  exchanged  on  the  spot  itself  for  tan. 

For  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  above  and  below  this 
agricultural  district,  we  ocoasionaUy  find  a  solitary  hut  of  a 
wood-feller  or  a  trader  surrounded  by  a  ttmali  garden,  where 
millet,  tobacco  and  the  like  are  cultivated  ;  the  proprietors 
of  these  houses  are  not,  however,  natives  of  the  soil,  but 
generally  immigrant  Chinese  or  Manchu.  The  natives  on 
the  Lower  Amur  do  not  cultivate  the  ground  at  all,  and  it 
is  smong  the  Goldi  only  that  we  find  now  and  then  a  anall 
garden,  never  exceeding  four  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
square  yards,  where  they  grow  some  tobacco,  which  they 
fciuuke  before  the  leaf  is  ripe,  pumpkins,  cucumbers  and 
beans.  These  gardens  are  very  carelessly  attended  to,  and 
the  produce  is  looked  upon  rather  as  a  luxury  than  a 
neoesBary  article  of  consumption.  J^o  hay  is  mown  for  the 
few  horsss  which  ^e  Gk>ldi  keep  at  the  mouth  of  the  Usuri, 
and  during  winter  they  must  get  fodder  in  the  best  way 
Hbey  can.  The  Ohxnese  settled  among  the  Goldi  have  larger 
gardens,  and,  in  addition  to  the  plants  mentioned  above,  they 
grow  water  melons,  potatoes  and  Chinese  onions. 

The  further  we  descend  the  river,  the  more  exclusive  is  the 
use  of  hah,  and,  during  winter,  the  flesh  of  some  animak. 
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Tbe  Ck»ldi  prooore  brftndy,  tobaeoo,  beans  and  wbeaten- 

flour  on  their  annual  journeys  to  Sansin,  a  town  on  the 
Simgari.  The  natives  living  on  the  Lower  Amur  do 
not  however  undertake  these  journeys  so  regularly,  and 
are  dependent  for  these  luxuries  upon  the  Chinese 
merduints  who  every  year  descend  the  Amur  in  their  well* 
filled  barges,  and  stay  during  the  winter  at  aome  Tillage— 
tbe  lowest  is  Pol — bartezing  with  the  natlveA.  Maximowiez 
found  tbe  cargo  of  suob  a  barge  to  consist  of  tbe  following : 
— ^Three  varieties  of  millet;  wheaten  flour,  which  the 
naerchants  generally  use  themselves ;  small  brown  beans 
(Lablab  vulcraris) ;  white  beans  (Phaseoliis  vulgaris) ;  large 
red  beaxia ;  small  white  ones,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  with 
blue  marbling ;  peas ;  sorghum  grits  of  a  reddish  variety  ; 
barley;  bundles  of  large-leafed  tobacoo;  sesamnm  oil  (F) 
mostly  for  iheir  own  consmnption ;  a  very  small  quantity  of 
rice^  at  an  exorbitant  price;  rice  brandy;  white  and 
coloured  cotton  stuffs,  thread,  etc.  The  supply  of  these 
articles  is  however  very  small,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
high  prices  demanded  the  natives  cannot  often  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  vegetable  food. 

Previous  to  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Russians, 
the  lowest  point  on  the  Amur  to  which  tbe  cultivation  of 
Tegetables  extended  was  Tsyanka,  not  for  foom  the  montb 
of  the  Gorin.  Here  a  Chinese  merchant  owned  a  small 
garden  in  which  be  raised,  among  other  thin|°^,  spinach, 
onions,  coriander  seeds  and  red  pepper.  Tliu  itii.ssiLai 
colonists  who  were  sent  in  1855  from  TrariR-Baikal,  at  once 
set  about  cultivating  the  cereals  of  their  native  country  in 
the  villages  between  Mariinsk  and  Nikolayevsk,  and  with 
very  fair  success.  Less  oonld  scarody  be  e]qpected  irtnn  the 
virgin  soil^  the  hot  summer,  regularly  distributed  and  net 
•Tery  oontinxioiis  rains,  and  the  dry,  fine  anturon.  Vege- 
tables bad  been  introduced  simultaneously  with  the  first 
settlement  of  the  river,  and  at  a  horticultural  show  held  in 
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1857  Lit  Xikolayevsk,  contributions  were  received  from  fifty- 
five  gardens.  Cauliflowers,  cabbages,  potatoes,  carrots  and 
other  roots  had  thriven  best ;  and  even  in  the  most  un- 
&vourable  localities,  such  as  Castries  Bay  and  I^ikolayevsk, 
where  the  cultiTatioiL  of  oereals  oould  never  Be  expected  to 
be  remimeratiye,  Tery  excellent  yegetables  weze  produoed. 

In  addition  to  these  cultiTated  plants,  there  are  sereral 
herhs  and  roots  which  the  natiTe  pats  in  his  soup ;  but  few  of 
these  would  be  approved  by  European  palates,  or  contain 
much  nourishment.  Most  of  tliem  are  of  very  indifferent 
ta«te,  and  are  such  as  we  might  gather  on  a  walk  through 
any  of  the  lanes  of  England.  Kot  one  of  them  compensates 
by  aroma,  tartness  or  acidity,  the  total  want  of  q^ces.  To 
this  daas  of  plants  bebng  the  long-rooted  garlio»  spear-leafed 
caoalia  and  the  groundsel,  tiie  last  of  which  is  put  into 
soapi  in  Sakhalin;  Hie  young  stems  of  the  water-pepper  and 
gooeefoot ;  LinmanHiemmn  nymphoides ;  the  sprouts  of  the 
common  mug- wort  and  Selenga  mug- wort,  arc  said  to  have  a 
very  fine  flavour  ;  the  stems  of  cow  parsacp ;  the  young 
sprouts  of  the  willow-herb ;  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  red- 
berried  alder,  as  well  as  several  others  known  only  from 
reputation,  and  probably  belonging  also  to  quite  oommon 
plants. 

Some  others  are  eaten  raw  or  cooked  for  the  sake  of  the 
mucilage  they  contain.   The  smaU  tasty  bulb  of  the  Earn* 

chatka  fritillary  are  dug  up  in  large  quantiti«si  and  strung 
upon  rop'  H  to  dry.  The  bulbs  of  the  Lilium  spectahilis  are 
also  gathered.  Chives  and  Iceland  moss  are  eaten.  Less 
general,  and  perhaps  only  for  a  make-shift,  is  the  use  of  the 
roots  of  the  obovate  Pseony ;  of  the  thick,  white  roots  of 
Plalycodon  and  Adenofdiara;  as  also  some  others  of  un« 
known  origin  which  Sohrenck  found  among  the  GHlyaks  on 
Sakhalin.  To  these  may  be  added  the  slender-leafed  lily, 
the  bulbs  of  which  are  dug  up  in  large  quantities  by  the 
Dauriaii  Cossacks.    In  southern  Manchuria,  the  blossoms  of 
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the  yellow  liiy  are  said  to  form  one  of  tlie  dainties  of  tlie 
Chinese,  who  also  yalue  highly  some  musiiroomti  which  grow 
on  the  trunk  of  a  decayed  tree. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  fruit-trees.  These  also  play  a  very 
sdborduiate  part  in  the  household  of  the  tribes  liTing  there. 
The  tree  yielding  Uie  bixd-cherry  (Pinnus  Padus)  is  generally 
spared  by  all.  The  cherries  are  dried«  braised^  stones  and 
all,  and  formed  into  small  flat  crombling  cakes  of  a  dark 
violet  colour,  and  a  bitter  ahnond-like  taste.  Thev  are  either 
eaten  alone  or  put  into  tlie  soup.  The  Gilyaks  gather 
large  quantities  of  cow-berries,  which  abound  in  their  terri- 
tory, and  keep  them  icoten  during  winter.  The  Goldi 
collect  the  water-caltrops  and  walnuts,  which  are  tiirown 
into  the  Are  to  crack  the  shelli ;  and  also  of  the  Mancha 
pine  and  hazel-shnib.  These  nnts  are  eaten  however  more 
as  a  pastime  by  yomoig  and  old.  The  Gilyaks  may  occasion- 
ally be  seen  with  small  baskets  containing  iriiit  of  the 
cinnamon-rose — the  Goldi  give  the  prefercnee  to  the  Rosa 
acicularis  —  of  the  hawthorn,  crow-berries,  and  Lonicera 
HaximowicziL  A  great  many  other  kinds  of  fruit  are 
foond;  th^  are  genersUy  liked,  but  only  gathered  when 
accidentally  met  with  during  a  walk  through  the  forest. 
Little  regard  is  paid  to  fruit  which  does  not  strike  the 
eye  by  quantity  or  size,  and  which,  however  good  its 
flavour,  might  entail  trouble  in  gathering  it.  The  natives 
'  are  not  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  strawberry  and 
dwarf  crimson  bramble. 

Grapes  are  foimd  along  the  Amur  from  forty  miles  below 
Aigun  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kidzi,  and  are  most  abundant 
below  the  Bureya  Mountains.  They  are  blackish-blne  and 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  not  very  juicy.  Those 
growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ninguta  are  said  to  be 
superior,  and '  are  exjwrted  to  Pekiiig.  jiesides  the  bird- 
cherry  (Prunus  Padus),  there  are  four  species  of  Prunus,  viz., 
Prunus  (Cerasus)  gkndulifolia,  with  small  black  cherries, 
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spare  of  flesh,  and  tart ;  the  Pmnus  (Padus)  Maackii,  with 
small  black  phiras  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and 
Prunns  Maximowiczii  with  small  cherries.  A  wild  apricot 
has  lately  been  discovered  on  the  Simgari.  The  servioe- 
tree  (SorbuB  Aucupana)  bean  yennilion  fruity  zipe  about  iha 
end  of  August.'  The  smalUfraited  apple  (Pyrns  baocata) 
is  found  along  Hie  whole  cooise  of  the  Amur  and  XTsuri,  and 
it  ripens  in  September.  The  Usuri  pear-tree  bears  a  small 
frnit  abont  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  shape  of  a  berg«mot, 
ligneous  and  tart,  and  of  a  dirty  green,  but  on  being  kept  it 
gets  brown  and  soft.    At  Peking  this  tree  is  cultiyated. 

Pyrus  (Sorb  us)  sambucifoliay  llie  elder»]eaTed  apple,  is  a 
shrub  found  on  the  liower  Amur  and  the  sea^Kioast  only,  and 
bears  a  large  yemulion  fruit.  The  number  of  ediUe  berrisi 
is  Yer J  great.  We  find  blackberries,  doud-berries,  the 
crimson  and  stone  bramble,  red  and  black  currants,  goose- 
berries, raspberries,  cranberries,  strawberries,  whortle  and 
blea-berries,  cowbeiTics,  berberries,  cornelian  cherncs,  and 
the  Maximowiczia  Chinensis,  a  dioecious  shrub,  with  a  thin 
aromatic  bark,  fragrant  pink  blc^soms,  and  a  tart  scarlet 
berry ;  it  cUmbs  up  the  trees  to  the  height  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-fiTe  feet,  and  is  found  in  foliferous  woods  below 
HkB  Bureya  Mountains.  Mulberries  axe  said  to  ejdst  in 
Southern  Man(4iima.  Monni»m  aprieoto  with  a  large  red 
iiuit  grow  near  Ningut;i,  iiml  are  made  into  luuimalade. 
There  is  also  a  kind  of  small  white  pear,  having  an  excel- 
lent flavour,  and  with  which  the  emperor's  table  is  supplied. 

Trees. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  -riches  of  the  Amur 
consists  in  its  abundance  of  fine  timber,  which  is  available 

not  only  for  ship-building,  but  also  supplies  some  fine  woods 
for  cabinet  work.  We  will  therefore  enumerate  all  the  trees 
found  akmg  the  course  of  the  riyer,  stating  at  the  same  time 
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their  size,  and  some  of  tlie  uses  to  which  they  are  applied  by 
the  natives. 

Limes,  Tilia  cordata  is  found  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  Amur,  from  the  Komar  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kidzi, 
and  on  Sakhalin.  Above  the  Bzeya,  the  tree  generally 
grows  on  the  leTcl  sandy  banks  of  the  riyer,  and  has  a 
height  of  forty  feet»  with  a  diameter  of  two  feet.  But  on 
the  lower  part  of  iShe  Amur  it  grows  in  feliferons  forests 
together  with  maples  and  oaks,  and  attains  a  height  of 
sixty  feet,  whilst  its  trunk  is  three  feet  and  a  half  in  llii  k- 
n^s*  The  Manchu  Lime  (T.  Manchurica)  is  met  within 
the  same  limit  as  the  preceding,  but  its  trunk  scarcely 
exceeds  three-quarters  of  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  wood  of 
the  Umes  is  white  and  soUb^  and  the  Goldi  twist  the  bast 
into  ropes* 

Maples,   There  are  four  species  of  maples,  Acer  spicatum, 

A.  3Iono,  A.  tegmentosimi,  and  A.  Tataricum. 

The  first  of  these — A.  spicatum — is  found  along  the  Amur 
below  the  Bureya  Mountains,  on  the  sea  coast  and  on  SakhaKn, 
and  appears  to  be  rather  scarce  on  the  Amur  itself.  It  pre- 
fers moist  and  shady  situations  along  the  fringe  of  foliferoos 
forests  and  in  pine  dealings.  On  the  Ijower  Amur  it  is  a 
fine  tree  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  wxlih  a  trunk 
six  inches  thick.  Its  wood  is  yeUow  and  hard,  and  is  used 
by  the  natives  in  the  manufiwitme  of  various  household 
utensils. 

A.  Mono  —  which  takes  on  the  Amur  the  place  of  A.  trun- 
catum — occupies  the  same  area  as  the  preceding,  exclusive 
of  Sakhalin.  It  is  most  abundant  between  the  Sungari  and 
Mariinsk,  and  grows  either  in  open  foliferous  forests  or  on 
rocky  mountain  slopes.  The  largest  trees  observed  were 
about  fifty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  two  feet  in  diameter.  Its 
wood  is  excellent,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  much  harder 
than  that  oi  the  other  majjks. 

A.  tegmentosum — analogous  to  the  Ponnsylvanian  maple— 
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18  found  between  the  Bureya  mounittms  and  Kidzi^  hat  in. 
ihe  upper  part  of  this  area  it  is  merely  a  shrub,  and  only  at 
the  Xlsuri  it  assumes  larger  proportions.   On  the  hanks  of 

that  river  tre^  have  been  observed  about  thirty  foct  kiyli, 
with,  a  tnuik  nine  inches  thick,  but  higher  up,  on  the  same 
slope  of  the  valley,  it  is  much  larger,  and  trees  fifty  feet 
in  height  with  a  trunk  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter 
are  fireqnently  met  with.  Its  wood  is  white  and  rather 
hard. 

Hie  Tatar  mi^ple  extends  along  the  Amur  from  theEomar 
to  below  Eidzi,  and  frequently  oocurs  as  a  shrub  about 
fifteen  feet  high,  on  the  islands  and  alluvial  bonks  of  the 

river.  Below  the  Bureya  mountains  it  ia  occasionally  met 
with  as  a  small  tree  about  twenty  feet  high,  in  forests^ 
together  with  oaks  and  elms. 

The  Cork-tree  of  the  Amur  (Phellodendron  amnrense)  is 
distiibnted  along  the  Amur  firom  the  neigbbourhood  of 
Aigun  to  the  Tillage  of  Onmoi  (50^  W  nortih  latitude). 
Accozding  to  native  infinrnation,  it  is  found  also  lower  down, 
but  in  the  mountains  at  some  distance  firom  the  river.  At 
first  the  Cork-tree  is  found  on  the  iiilund.-s  exclusivelv,  but 
lower  down  it  grows  on  the  mountain-slopes  together  with 
other  foliferous  trees.  The  largest  trees  observed  on  the 
Middle  Amur  were  about  fifty  feet  high,  with  a  straight 
trunk,  two  feet  thick,  and  a  fine  and  dense  top.  The  bark 
of  the  older  trees  consists  of  two  diatmct  layers,  the  outer  of 
which  is  above  half  an  inoh  ihiok  and  of  tiie  usual  cork 
colour ;  the  inner  is  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  or  more, 
and  lemon- coloured.  Pieces  of  cork  were  seen,  however, 
among  the  natives  three  inches  thick.  The  natives  along 
the  Middle  Amur  use  the  cork  to  float  their  fishing-neta, 
and  the  very  firm  wood  of  the  tree  is  made  into  snow-shoes. 

The  Daurian  Buckihom  (Bhamnus  daurica)  oocurs  in  the 
folifexous  r^on  of  the  Lower  Amur  and  in  the  woods  of  the 
Middle  and  Upper  Amur.  The  tree  is  about  thirty  feet  high, 
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and  ihe  trunk  firequentily  a  foot  thick.  The  wood  is  Yery 
liaid,  of  a  xeddish  yellow  coLour,  and  beautifully  wateired.  It 
would  be  eminently  fit  for  cabinet  work. 

The  Hfonchti  Walnut  ( Juglans  Manchurica)  is  jfound  be- 
tween the  Bureya  mountains  and  tbe  Komar  river,  in 
foliferous  and  mixed  forests.  The  largest  trees  are  about 
sixty  feet  high,  with  a  straight  trunk  two  feet  thick,  and 
bare  of  branches  for  thirty  feet.  The  wood  is  very  hard. 
Another  kind  of  walnut  (J.  stenocarpa.  Max.),  similar  to  the 
foinoat,  is  restricted  to  the  hilly  tracts,  and  does  not  occor  m 
ihe  banks  of  the  riyer. 

MatuMa  amurensis^  Max.,  is  found  from  above  tiie  Bzeya 
to  Pnl  on  the  Lower  Amur.  It  grows  as  a  shrub  on  low 
and  sandy  islands,  and  as  a  smaU.  tree  intermixed  with 
maple,  hird-chcrry  and  hawthorn,  on  moimtain-slopes.  At 
the  Usuri  it  attains  its  maximum  development,  and  is  her© 
above  thirty-five  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  one  foot  in  diameter. 
The  wood  is  brown  and  watered. 

Of  PhmM9  there  are  four  epecies,  viz.,  Franus  glandulifolia, 
P.  Haackii,  P.  Mazimowiom  and  P.  Padns. 

P.  glandulifolia  is  most  frequent  on  the  Lower  Amur,  and 
is  here  about  forty  feet  high  and  one  foot  thick.  The  wood 
is  soft  and  white. 

P.  Maackii  is  found  in  foliferous  woods  in  the  Bureya 
Mountains,  and  on  the  Lower  Amur.  It  has  a  straight 
trunk  about  thirty-five  feet  high  and  nine  inches  tiiiek ;  on 
the  liower  Amur  it  is  only  ten  feet  high. 
.  iVtmtcf  Maseimowiem  is  a  small  tree  found  in  coniferous 
woods  on  the  Lower  Amur. 

F.  Padus,  tlie  bird-cherry,  is  the  most  important  of  all, 
and  abounds  along  tlie  whole  course  of  the  Amur  and  on 
Sakhalin,  and  on  the  Upper  Amur  especially,  covers  large 
tracts  on  the  islands  and  banks  of  the  river.  At  the  Usuri 
mouth,  trees  fifty  feet  high,  and  with  a  trunk  one  and  a-half 
to  two  &«t  thick  aranot  scarce. 
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The  Hawthorn  (Gmtesgos  sanguinea)  ocoitn  on  the  whole 
0f  the  Amur  uid  on  Sakhalin,  either  as  a  ahrub  or  a  flmaU 
tree>  the  latter  twenty  feet  high  and  with  a  tmnk  ten  inehee 
thiok. 

The  apple-trees  ha^e  been   mentioned  before.  Pynu 

baccata,  the  small- fruited  apple,  m  Inund  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  Amur  and  along  tlio  Usuri,  on  islands 
and  in  open  shrubberies.  The  Usuri  apple-tree  is  found  in 
Iblifenms  forests  along  the  Tiower  Amur^  the  Usuri,  and  ex- 
tends  to  Korea  and  n<wtheni  China.  Its  mazimmn  height 
is  forty  &et»  and  &e  diameter  Tazies  from  a  foot  to  five 
inehes,  the  latter  being  more  frequent. 

The  Serviee'tree  (Pyrus  [sorbus]  aucuparia)  thriyee  on 
the  whole  of  the  Amur  and  on  Sakhalin.  It  growa  on 
mountain- slopes  and  occasionally  wootied  islands. 

DimorphanttiS  Manchuricus,  Eupr.  et  Max.,  is  a  small  tree 
in  the  Bureya  Mountaina  and  along  the  Amur  to  below  the 
Usuri. 

The  Hanohu  Ath  (Enodnns  Maaohurioa  Bi^.},  is  finmd 
along  the  Amur  from  Albarin  to  Eidai,  the  largest  tiees 
ooonr  as  usual  about  the  month  of  the  Usuri.  They  ars  hero 
about  sixty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  four  feet  in  diameter. 
The  wood  is  hard,  and  of  p^ood  quality. 

The  Mongol  Oak  (Qucrcus  Mougolica,  Fisch.),  is  met  with 
first  at  Albazin,  as  a  shrub ;  below  the  Komar  it  occurs  as  a 
stunted-tree,  and  it  is  not  before  we  approaoh  the  Bureja 
Mountaiiu^  that  it  aaswnes  larger  proportions  and  on  the 
Middle  Amur  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  forest-trees, 
growing  together  with  the  bird-chiany  and  ash-tree  on  loTel 
tracts,  and  with  other  foliferous  trees  on  the  mountain-slopes. 
On  the  Lower  Amur  it  is  again  of  dwarfish  growth,  but  on 
the  sea-coast,  south  of  Port  Imperial,  the  tree  is  once  more 
highly  developed.  The  largest  oaks  were  about  forty  feet 
high  with  a  trunk  fire  feet  thiok,  but  unfortunately 
geoevally  rotten  to  the  core.  In  one  locality  only,  in  the 
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Bur^ra  Kountains,  haye  good,  sound  oaks  been  found.  But 
aa  a  rule^  the  oak  of  the  Amur  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Europe. 

Out  of  nine  species  of  WUhw  found  on  Ihe  Amur,  three 
attain  the  dimensioin  of  trees.   The  early  willow"  (Selix 

prajcox)  is  found  on  the  Lower  a  ml  J^Iiddlo  Anmr,  at  sonic 
distance  from  the  river,  and  the  diameter  of  its  trunk  is  fre- 
quently four  feet.  The  Bay- willow  (S.  pentandra)  is 
restricted  to  the  Upper  Amur.  The  great  ronnd-leayed 
willow  (S.  caprea)  is  found  along  the  whole  oourae  of  the 
riyer,  somtunes  as  a  shrub,  at  others  as  a  tree,  with  a  trunk 
two  feet  thick.  Its  wood  is  yeiy  tough  and  flexible.  The 
ot&er  willows  are  found  along  the  whole  course  of  the  river, 
and  most  frequent  on  its  low  banks  and  Lsiands  are  the 
almond-leaved  wdlow  (^8.  amygdalina),  the  common  osier- 
willow  (S.  viminalis),  the  auricled- willow  (S.  stipularis. 
These  grow  to  the  height  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  but  are 
not  trees.  Bestricted  to  the  Lower  Amur  are  the  weeping- 
willow  (S.  depreasa),  the  myrUe-leaved  wiUow  (S.  myrtil- 
loides),  and  the  creeping  or  bog^-willow  (S.  repens). 

To  the  natiTes,  the  willows  are  of  importance  in  many 
respects.  The  trunk  of  the  early  willow  is  hollowed  out  on 
the  Lower  Amur  and  on  Sakhalin,  and  shaped  into  canoes. 
The  thin  branches  serve  for  the  frame-work  of  the  summer 
or  winter  habitations.  The  Goldi  manufacture  ropes  from 
the  bast  of  several  sorts,  especially  the  osier,  which  they  use 
for  their  fishing  nets,  and  for  towing  their  boats.  Chips  of 
willow  wood  are  used  to  kindle  a  fire,  a  piece  of  burning 
tinder  hemg  put  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  the  whole  is  swayed 
to  and  fro  until  the  tlame  bursts  forth.  Li  rainy  weather 
the  capillaiy  roots  of  the  willow  answer  the  same  purpose. 
These  roots  form  a  kind  of  fungus  at  the  foot  of  the  trunk,  as 
far  as  the  water  reaches  in  periods  of  inundations,  and  during 
rain ;  they  are  found  dry  in  protected  situations. 

The  Jqfen  (Populus  tremula)  is  found  along  the  whole 
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oomne  of  the  Amur  and  on  RaHialin,  and  the  tne  atitams  its 
laigeat  dunenflums  near  the  Usuri,  where  it  is  fifltyfiaet  high, 
wiih  a  trunk  three,  and  even  fbnr,  feet  in  diameter. 
Poplars  (Populus  snaTeolens)  also  are  found  along  the 

whole  course  of  the  river,  but  most  frequently  for  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  below  the  Usuri,  where  they 
attain  a  height  o£  forty  feet,  with  a  trunk  of  one  foot  and  a 
half  thick. 

iSibf.— The  monntain  ehn  (Ulmna  mmtana)  chiefly 
abounds  fropi  tiie  Bureya  monntains  to  Uie  yiUage  of  Borhi, 
ahoTe  Mariinak.  On  the  sea-ooast  it  oocors  first  to  tiie 
south  of  F6rt  ImperiaL  It  is  a  Urge  tree,  forty  feet  high, 
with  a  thick  and  far-spreading  top.  Varieties  of  the  small- 
leaved  Elm  (U.  campestris)  occupy  a  far  wider  area,  and  are 
found  from  the  islands  above  the  Dzeya  to  nearly  the  mouth 
of  the  Amur.  The  tree  attains  a  height  of  fifty  feet,  and  has 
a  sound  trunk  from  one  to  four  feet  thick.  The  wood  is  of 
a  dark  ooloar  and  Yvry  hard,  and  may  be  advantageously 
used  as  a  sobstitate  for  oak. 

There  are  Tarioos  Unds  of  Birdk,  amongst  which  tiie 
common  or  white  birch  (Betula  alba)  is  the  most  important. 
It  is  met  with  along  the  whole  course  of  the  river,  and  on 
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ftttlrhftlin.  In  spring,  the  natives  peel  off  the  bark  of  the 
tie»  in  stripe  two  to  four  yards  in  length.  The  coarse  out- 
side of  the  bark,  and  the  ligneous  layers  on  the  inside  are 
scraped  oC  It  is  then  rolled  up  and  softened  by  hot  steam, 
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vbiek  iGDideira  it  yery  pliable.  Several  of  these  strips  are 
sewn  together,  and  sapfiLj  tiie  natires  mth  a  portable 
waterproof  blanket  or  mat,  extremely  useful  mider  many 
carcmnstances.  In  winter  encampments,  when  hung  across 
some  poles  before  Hie  fire,  it  shields  the  trayeller  against  the 
cold  winds.  In  summer,  it  forms  tbe  covering  of  tlic  i  udciy 
biiilt  buta.  It  is  also  used  for  laying  over  and  \Yrapping  up 
merchandise.  And  lastly,  smiill  cauocs,  neat  baskets,  platters, 
cups,  and  pails,  are  made  of  the  bark.  The  wood  of  this 
birch  sapplies  the  material  for  sledges  and  various  household 
utensils. 

The  Daurion  Ittrch  (B.  daurica)  differs  from  the  preceding 
by  its  darkiBh  brown  bark,  which  peels  off  in  lamelke,  and  h 

consequently  not  available  for  the  niauy  purposes  of  the 
former.  It  is  found  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Amur  to 
the  vicinity  of  Mariinsk,  and  grows  on  mountain  slopes  and 
grassland,  in  company  with  the  white  birch,  oaks^  and  other 
trees.   Its  trunk  attains  a  thickness  of  two  to  three  feet. 

Eiman's  birch  (B.  Ermani)  is  found  on  the  Jjower  Amur 
in  moist  localities,  and  forms  a  chief  feature  of  the  forests  of 
Sakhalin.   Its  trunk  attains  a  diameter  of  above  one  foot. 

The  ribbed  birch  (B.  costata)  found  from  the  Bureya 
moxmtains  to  below  the  Usuri,  and  has  a  trunk  seven  inches 
thick.  In  addition  there  are  two  sttmted  birches,  the 
shrubby  birch  (B.  fruticosa)  and  MiddpTidorff's  birch. 

Ahuuier  fruticosut.  Led*  (Alnobetula  fruticosa,  Bupr.) 
flourishes  on  the  Amur  to  a  degree  not  noticed  elsewhere. 
It  generally  grows  as  a  shrub  having  several  branches, 
and  is  twenty  feet  high,  but  has  also  been  found  in  the 
Bureya  mountains  as  a  small  tree  with  a  straight  trunk,  about 
three  inches  thick,  and  for  nine  feet  free  of  branches. 

The  hoar-l(^aved  Alder  (Alnus  incana)  is  found  on  the 
whole  of  the  Amur  and  on  Sakhalin ;  but  in  more  southern 
localities  only  on  northern  slopes.  It  grows  as  a  dbrub  along 
the  bank  of  tiie  river,  and  in  the  level  country  generally,  and 
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on  slopes,  attams  a  Height  of  tweufy  feet,  with  a  trunk  half  a 
foot  thick. 

The  Yew  (Taxus  haccata)  exists  in  several  spots  on  the 
Lower  Amur  and  on  Sakhalin  as  a  branchy  shrub,  three  to 
five  f«et  high.  In  Port  Imperial,  however,  and  elsewhere 
along  the  coast,  it  is  a  tree ;  and  according  totiie  Btatemenfs 
of  ihe  natives  it  haa^  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  a  trunk 
one  &ot  thick.  * 

The  Siberian  Fir  or  Pitch  (Pikhta  of  Russian  travellers, 
Abies  Sibirica)  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  trees  met  with 
along  the  Amur.  On  its  upper  course  it  generally  occupies 
with  other  coulters  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  moun- 
tain slopes ;  in  the  liureya  mountains  it  is  fotmd  with  cedars 
and  larches  on  the  middle  of  the  slope,  and  still  lower  down 
ihe  river  it  descends  to  the  valleys.  Its  height  is  fif^  feet» 
with  a  trunk  two-thirds  of  a  foot  thick. 

The  SUbman  Spruce  (Ficea  obovata)  is  found  along  the 
whole  of  the  Amur,  down  to  the  village  of  Patt  {6^  40' 
north  latitude).  It  is  most  developed  in  the  JJureya  moun- 
tains, where  it  grows  near  the  summits  in  company  with 
Scotch  fii's.  The  trunk  of  the  larger  trees  is  about  one  foot 
thick,  and  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground  bare  of  branches. 
The  tree  itself  is  fifty  feet  high. 

The  Afon  Pitch  (Pioea  ajanensis)  is  confined  to  the  Lower 
Amur,  ihe  sea  ooastf  and  the  Upper  TTsorL  The  tree  has  a 
straight  trunk,  sixty  to  seventy  feet  high,  and  of  a  diameter 
of  two  to  three  feet,  and  is  admirably  suited  for  ship- 
building. 

The  Danrian  Larch  (Larix  daurica)  is  abundant  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  river,  but  especially  so  in  its  upper  and 
lower  part>  where  it  forms  a  chief  component  of  the  forests. 
Trees  sixty  feet  high,  and  with  a  trunk  three  or  more  feet 
in  diameter,  are  frequent,  especially  in  tibose  valleys  and 
plains  on  ihe  Lower  Amur,  protected  against  storms.  It  is 
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an  equally  fine  tiee  on  ftJrlmlm,  and  well  adapted  for  ship- 
building. 

Of  the  Siberim  or  Cembra  Pine  (Finns  Cembra)  a  stunted 

variety  only  is  found  on  the  Amur  itself ;  but  the  tree  is 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Ninguta,  whence 
its  nuts  are  exported  to  Peking.  On  the  Amur  it  is  re- 
placed by  the  Manchu  Pine,  or  Cedar  of  Kussian  trayellers 
(Pinus  Manchurica,  Kupr.),  whioh.ezt6nds  £rom  the  Bmeya 
Moantaiiis  to  Kidzi,  and  first  appears  on  the  sea-ooast  souiib 
of  Port  ImperiaL  It  is  a  fine  tree,  with  a  trunk  seventy 
feet  high,  fiom  whibh  deals  three  feet  wide  and  fifty-six  feet 
long  may  be  cut. 

The  Scotch  PVr  (Pinus  sylvestris)  abounds  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Amur,  but  is  not  met  with  below  the  Bureya 
Mountains. 

The  wood  of  the  Conifers  is  Yery  yaluable  to  the  natiyeei 
for  owing  to  their  Tezy  imperfiBct  implenLents  they  cannot 
aTail  tiiemselTes  of  the  harder  woods,  which  in  many  respects 
would  be  preferable.  Of  Ihe  former  they  build  their  houses, 
carye  many  of  their  household  utensils,  and  their  idols. 
The  Giiivakb  and  natives  of  the  Lowur  Amur  make  their 
boats  of  the  Pitch  fir  or  Cedar,  and  on  the  Upper 
Amur  the  Scotch  fir  answers  the  same  purpose.  The  bark 
of  the  larch  suppUes  materials  for  the  roof  and  walls  of  the 
summer  habitations  on  the  Lower  Amur. 

Medicinal  Plants. 

In  speaking  of  the  Medicinal  Hants  of  Manchuria,  the  first 
place  must  of  course  be  assigned  to  the  far-famed  Ginseng  root 
(Panax  ginseng),  which  the  Chinese  call  Orhota,  t.  e.  first  of 
all  plants.  They  consider  it  the  most  costly  produce  of  the 
earlAi,  diamonds  and  some  other  precious  stones- excepted, 
and  ascribe  to  it  the  most  wonderful  healing  properties.  It 
is  Ysunted  to  be  a  specific  in  all  kinds  of  bodily  ailments,  to 
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cure  consumption  when  half  the  lungs  are  gone ;  to  restore 
to  dotards  1^  fire  of  youth,  and  to  act  as  a  sure  antidote 
against  the  most  powerfol  poisons.  European  phyeieians 
have  proved  rather  incredulous,  and  according  to  Bichaxd 
(Botanique  Medicale),  many  common  European  plants  have 
the  same  prupciiics.  On  the  other  hand,  Roman  Catliolio 
missionaries  of  former  and  recent  times,  acknowledge  from 
their  owii  experience  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  ginseng. 
Jartoux  (Lettres  edifiantes,  Paris,  1713)  declares  it  to  be 
a  first-rate  tonio ;  and  do  la  Bruni^  cured  himself  of  a 
complaint  in  the  stomach,  which  had  resisted  oven  an 
infusion  of  Peruvian  bark. 

At  all  events  the  feme  of  l3iis  medicine  has  spread  to  the 
Goldi  who  live  on  tlio  Aiiiur,  and  it  is  known  to  them  as 
Manchu  medicine.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  statements  of 
the  missionaries,  the  prices  paid  for  this  root  are  enormous. 
A  single  root  is  worth  &om  £250  to  £300  in  Manchuria, 
and  in  China  as  much  as  £2,000  aie  stated  to  have  been 
paid  for-  a  pound  of  it.  A  ginseng*8eeiker  has  to  search 
for  five,  ten,  or  even  fifteen  years  before  he  finds  a  root. 
These  extravagant  statements  have  however  been  completely 
upset  by  Veniukof,  who  ascended  the  TTsuri,  and  visited  the 
very  localities  wliere  the  best  ginseng  is  said  to  be  found. 
At  the  Imma  river  he  was  ofiPered  a  bundle  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  roots  for  £4,  and  on  his  return  the  native  inter* 
preter  .procured  twenty  for  £1  10s.  The  members  of  the 
Bussian  Mission  at  Peking  were  on  several  oooasions  pre- 
sented by  the  emperor  each  with  half  a  pound  of  this 
invaluable  root,— a  munificent  gift  were  the  price  really  as 
stated  by  tiie  missionaries. 

The  ginseng  is  found  chiefly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Upper 
Usuri  up  to  47^  N.  lat.,  and  it  prefers  moist  forests  and 
recesses  never  visited  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  That  which 
grows  wild  is  said  to  be  the  best,  but  little  of  it  goes  into  the 
market. 
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During  suniuicr  scYcral  iiiindrcd  Chinese  come  to  seek  the 
root,  and  on  an  average  they  find  forty  plants  each.  Of 
these,  fifteen  are  spent  in  provisions,  piocurod  froiu  the 
Chinese  settled  on  the  Upper  Usuri,  and  the  remainder  are 
taken  to  tiie  ginseng  plantaticmfly  where  a  root  five  inches 
long  generally  fetehes  five  ehillings.  The  gain  of  the 
ginaeng-seeker  is  thus  about  fixnn  £6  to  £7,  yn/Sk  which  he 
18  enabled  to  Ihre  through  winter,  even  if  he  does  not 
engage  in  liunting.  It  is  but  exceptionally  that  his  profit  is 
more,  tliat  i'b  if  he  finds  roots  of  about  eight  inches  long  and 
half  an  inch  thick,  for  the  value  of  the  ginseng  is  calculated 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  a  diamond.  In  one  of  the 
ginseng  plantations  Yeniukof  found  12,000  roots  in  beds. 
The  manner  of  cultiTating  l^e  plant  has  been  nolaoed  pre* 
Tionaly.  *When  piepaied  fin*  sale,  the  leaves  are  cut  off  and 
the  root  is  boiled  in  water,  apparently  to  remove  some  in-  . 
juiious  quality,  and  then  carefully  dried  and  wrapped  up 
in  unsized  paper.  The  Chinese  on  the  Usuri  are  scarcely 
ever  without  a  root,  and  make  use  of  it  boiled  in  case  of 
cold,  fever,  head-ache  or  stomach-ache.  The  Goldi  and 
Oim^hi  do  not  esteem  the  root  so  highly,  and  if  by  chance 
ihey  find  one  sell  it  to  the  CShinese.*^ 

We  will  now  mention  some  other  plants  applied  to  medi- 
cinal purposes  by  the  natives  on  the  Amur.  The  Mangons 
use  incision  of  yellow  Rhododendron  against  stomach-ache ; 
the  Goldi,  for  the  same  complaint,  marsh  wild  rosemary 
(Ledum  palustre).  Tlie  latter  take  Ilock  Woodsia  (W. 
ilvensis)  for  pains  in  the  chest,  and  the  roots  of  the  tokose 
herb  are  coTisiderod  a  cure  for  diarrhoea,  produced  by  feeding 
on  fish.  The  burnt  heads  of  burdock  are  laid  on  nlcers :  at 
Peking  they  are  nsed  in  a  similar*  manner.   Wonnds  are 

For  detailed  doscriptioDS  of  the  Ginseng,  see  Nees  ron  Esonbcck'a 
Medicinal  Plantn,  Plate  112 ;  C.  A.  aic/er  in  Gauger^s  Eepertory  for 
Fharmaoy  and  Practical  Chemistry,  i.  517. 
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covered  with  agaric.  The  small  buds  of  a  plant  called  t^ors 
by  the  natives,  are  resorted  to  by  the  Gilyaka  in  case  of 
eexual  diaeaaes ;  they  have  soaroely  any  taste,  and  are  slightly 
astringeat. 

The  anment  dootrine  of  the  Signatma  plgniiL-mm  jg 
home  out  by  tiie  iq[ipIioation  of  the  root  of  Solomon's  seal 
(Polygonatmn)  for  pdns  in  the  throat;  and  that  of  the 

hand- shaped  bulb  of  an  orchid  for  ulcers.  The  latter  bears 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  fragrant  gjTnnadenia  and  is 
called  by  the  Gilyaks  Macherlaga-tjTnyk,  i.e.,  child's  hand. 
The  Goldi,  Gilyaks  and  other  tribes  are  also  in  the  habit  of 
making  a  wooden  model  of  the  limb  suffering,  which  they 
cany  about  with  them  attached  to  the  aim  or  as  Ihe 
case  may  be. 

It  would  appear,  howerer,  that  only  old  women  put  any 

trust  in  the  use  of  vegetable  medicines.  Tlie  more  en- 
lightened portion  of  the  commimity  resort  to  the  services 
of  a  Shaman,  by  whom  a  cure,  if  at  all  possible,  is  ailected 
with  muc^  greater  dispatch  and  certainty.  We  shall  describe 
the  ceremonies  practised  on  eaish.  occasions  when  speaking  of 
the  native  inhabitants.  But  the  services  of  the  Rhimifti^ff 
even  are  considered  inefficient  in  case  of  infections  diseaseB. 
The  smaH-pox  hae  committed  dreadful  rayages  amongst  the 
native  since  its  first  introduction  by  the  Ghhiese.  The  only 
chance  of  safety  is  soup^ht  in  dispersing  through  the  iorcsts, 
where  each  family  lives  for  some  time,  without  haying  any 
intercourse  with  others. 

MiSCELLANBOUS  PlANIS. 

We  cannot  amd  putting  tobacco  at  the  head  ofplalita 

of  a  miscellaneous  character,  for  the  native  generally  feels  its 

want  much  more  acutely  than  that  of  foud  plants.  In  many 
instances  when  tobacco  cannot  be  procured,  substitutes  are 
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usetl,  ftuch  as  mistletoe,  the  leaves  of  hare's  ear,  Linman- 
thcmum,  and  on  Sakhalin  a  kind  of  moss,  Polystichum  spi- 
nulosum — plants  which  we  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the 
jMaiaa.  tobacconists. 

Among  the  herba  which  aze  of  importanoe  in  the  household 
of  the  mJ&vei,  the  common  stingp-netfile  occupies  the  first 
rank,  and  next  to  it  hemp.  Both  grow  in  large  mnssoo  in 
the  vicinity  of  every  native  hut.  The  natives  manufacture 
rope  from  the  nettle.  In  autumn  the  stems  are  cut/  soaked 
in  water,  and  during  the  wintei-  they  are  kept  drying,  tied 
up  in  bundles.  On  the  approach  of  spring  they  are  split 
with  a  sharp  wedge,  then  flattened  with  a  piece  of  wood,  and 
shaken  until  the  fibres  separate.  These  are  spun  into  thread 
by  ihe  women  on  a  spindle  (shewn  in  the  illustratibn).  Th^ 


THE  SPIKDLB. 

are  afterwards  made  into  ropes  by  the  men.  The  thread  i& 
wound  on  as  many  spindles  as  the  rope  is  intended  to  have 
strands.  These  spindle  are  then  fixed  to  a  bench,  and  the 
Olds  of  the  thread  puUedlhrough  a  nng&stened  toa  beam  of 
the  roof,  until  they  nearly  reach  the  ground.  They  are 
then  fastened  to  another  spindle  which  is  kept  suspended  and 
revolving  imtil  the  rope  has  acquired  the  necessary  firmness. 
The  portion  thus  completed  is  rolled  up,  another  portion  of 
the  thread  is  pulled  down,  and  the  operation  repeated  until 
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the  rope  is  finislied.  Ropes  mauuiactured  in  this  style  are 
equal  in  evenness  and  strength  to  the  better  kind  of  our 
hieinp  ropes  aad  cannot  be  distinguished  from  them  after  being 
in  uae  and  consequently  bleached  in  the  water,  for  owing 
to  the  dirty  hands  of  the  women,  the  rope  laayes  the  manu- 
fiietare  quite  Uack.  Coloured  threads,  with  which  garments, 
etc,  are  embroidered,  are  purchased  £ram  the  Chinese.  Dye- 
stuflfe  are  not,  however,  wanting  entirely  for  colourijig  furs 
and  fish-skin  clothing,  boots,  tobacco-pouches  and  so  iurth. 
Red  dye  is  prepared  from  a  red  earth,  said  to  be  found  in 
small  pieces  on  the  sea-coast;  or  from  a  Chinese  product 
called  Yukha.  A  fine  bine  is  procured  by  squeezing  out  the 
leaves  of  the  CommelynsB^  whieh  is  even  eidtiTated  toae  this 
porpose  in  several  villages.  A  decoction  of  the  hark  of  tiie 
AInaster  fraticosos  fonushes  a  browmsh-yeiUow.  For  black 
they  use  Indian  ink.  Green  is  procured  firom  the  Satrinia 
scabios£efolia. 

Sedgc-ecross  (Calamag^stis  purpurea)  is  generally  em- 
ployed for  roohng  the  houses,  and  in  the  south  for  covering 
the  conical  summer  huts.  Reeds  are  worked  into  matting, 
laid  upon  the  benches  in  the  houses.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  is  another  grass  which  Ihe  Chinese  consider  one  of  the 
three  treasures  of  Manchuria,  sables  and  the  ginseng  being 
the  other  two.  We  refer  to  the  ula,  which  during  winter 
is  placed  in  the  boots  to  keep  tlie  feet  warm.  In  northern 
countries,  where  severe  frosts  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  it 
is  by  no  means  mre  among  the  peasantry,  to  wrap  up  the 
feet  in  hay  or  straw.  The  grass  used  for  this  purpose  must 
be  sufficiently  strong  and  elastic  to  resist  being  crushed 
together  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot.  Several  varieties  of 
the  Caxioes  would  answer  these  requirements,  and  a 
specimen  of  '*ula"  whi«^  the  Paris  Society  fbr  Acdi- 
matisation  presented  to  the  Russian  Academy,  in  reality 
belonged  to  the  species  Carex,  or  at  ail  events  to  the 
Cypcracese. 
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Bog-moss  is  used  for  calkiiig  of  boats  and  houses.  The 
fungus  used  for  tinder  is  procured  chiefly  from  the  trunks 
of  larch  trees.  The  Goldi  and  Manyargs,  in  lieu  of  it  make 
use  of  the  Biiapontioiim  atripUcifolium^  and  in  case  of 
emergency  xesort  to  dry  decayed  willow  wood. 
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XIX. 

The  ooontiy  of  the  Amur  ia  by  no  means  distmgoiGihed  for 
having  many  mammals  peculiar  to  it ;  for  if  we  except  two 

species  of  field-mice  (Arvicola  Ainurensis  and  A.  Maximo- 
wiczii)  we  only  met  with  animals  which  occur  also  in  other 
regions  of  the  globe.  It  is  remarkable  howe^  r  that  animalfl 
indigenous  to  regions  far  remoyed  in  latitude  meet  here. 
The  Bengal  tiger,  for  instance,  is  a  constant  inhabitant  of  the 
country  up  to  61^  of  nortJi  ktitude^  and  on  its  predatoiy 
excursions  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Amur,  to  5S°,  it  feeds 
upon  the  reindeer,  seals  and  the  Delphinapteras.  We  also 
find  here  the  Antelope  crispa,  and  the  llacoon  dog,  natives 
of  Japan  and  China.  The  stag  ranges  here  to  56^,  the  wild 
boar  to  beyond  52°,  and  the  badger  to  o^'^,  their  extreme 
limits  in  Europe  beiug  63°,  55°,  and  54°  respectively.  On 
the  other  hand,  animals  peculiar  to  the  Arctic  legions 
extend  further  south  in  the  Amur  countries  than  else- 
where. The  polar  Fika  hare,  which  in  Europe  is  not 
found  to  the  south  of  50<>  north  latitude,  is  met  with  on 
the  Amtir  under  47° ;  and  the  reindeer  and  glutton,  whose 
extreme  limits  in  Sweden  and  the  Altai  are  50°  and  60<* 
respectively,  are  found  here  to  49^,  and  on  Sakhalin  to 
46®.  The  white  whale  comes  from  10°  to  15°  further 
to  the  south  than  in  the  Ob  or  Yenisei.  Becent  re- 
searches on  the  Amur  haye  further  shown  that  some  animals 
have  a  much  wider  longitudinal  range  than  was  belieyed 
finmerly.   The  conDinoii  European  hedgehog,  tilie  eastern 
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limit  of  wliich  was  belieTed  to  be  the  Ural  Mountains, 
inhabitB  l^e  prairies  of  t2ie  Amur ;  and  at  ite  moutli  we  find 
a  liat,  Yeq^ertilio  myetaciniu,  which  was  believed  not  to 

exist  beyond  the  Ukraine. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  Mammals  is  the  prevalence  of 
dark  colours.  It  had  been  previously  noticed  with  respect 
to  the  sables  and  squirrels  of  Siberia,  that  the  further  we 
proceed  towards  the  east^  the  darker  is  the  colouring  of 
their  fun.  But  on  the  Amur  the  same  holds  good  with 
Very  many  other  animals,  as  iSke  badger,  wolf,  fox  and 
hedgehog.  The  squizrels  and  sables  of  the  Amur  axe  never- 
theless of  a  darker  colour  than  those  near  the  sea  of  Okhotsk 
or  in  bakiialiii,  and  the  pohir  Pika  hare  increafiCii  in  dark- 
ness as  we  proceed  towards  the  south  and  west. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  Mammals  hitherto 
djsoorered  on  the  Amur. 

Oldob  ....  Soiurus  .  .  .  Ytdgaris  ....  Bed  or  oonunon 

squixteL 

Ptovomja  .  .  Yolatui    ....  Flyiog  squitreL 
Tttmias  .  .  .  Striatos  ....  Ground  squirrel. 
Mus  ....  Deoumans   •  .  .  Bat. 
Arvioola    .  .  Amurenaia,rutilus  n 

sstttiliB,    Max- iFieldrnMS. 
imowioni  .  .  ) 
Amphibius  .  .  .  Water-rat. 
•  Siphneus   ,   .  Asphalax  .   .   .  .Mouse. 

Arctnmys   .    .  Bohac  '  Bobac. 

Spcriaophilus .  Eversmannii .   .   .  Marmot. 
Lepus    .   .  .  yariabilis    .   .   .  Chauging  or  Al- 
pine hare. 

Lagomys    .  .  Hyp(  rborevis    .   .  Polar  Pika  hare. 
CfiSIBOFauu..   .  Yespertilio.   .  Mysiacimus,  i)au-\ 

bentonii  V  Bats, 

Vwperugo  .    .  Borealis  / 
Fleootus    .  .  Auritus    ....  Horse-ahoe  bat. 
Diama&AOA  .  .  Canis    .   .  .  Lupus,  alpinus^vul' Wol^  red  wol^ 

pes,    procyoooi-     fov,  laoooik* 
dM,  ftmiliiixs  .    dog,  dog, 
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Hufltek 


Lutro 
Enhydria 
Ursus  . 
Gulo  .  . 
Meles 
Erinaceus 
Borez 
^3oft    •  • 
Ovis  .  . 
Antelope 
Cerm  . 


RDMINAimA 


Paohtdbriiaia 

FttOOACBAB  . 


Hio0Glnui 
ESqwu  . 
Sw   .  . 
Fhooa  . 


Gracbab 


Trioheduui. 
Otaria   .  . 

Balaena  .  . 

Balaenoptern 


.  I^nZf  tigrb,  irbia,  Lyon,  t|g9r»  pui- 

domestica .   .   .     ther,  etA. 
.  ZibeUina,  Sibirica,  Sable,  polecttli» 
ermmea»  vulgft-  enniiM^  weasel. 

ris. 

.  Vulf^aria  ....  Common  otter. 
.  Marina .   •   .   •   .  Sea  otter. 

.  Arct<^  Brown  bear. 

.  Borealis   ....  Glutton. 

.  Taxus  Badger. 

.  Euroji;ou3,  auntu8  Hedgehogs. 
.  Vuigaiis,  pigmaeua  Shi-ews. 

.  Taurus  Oz. 

.  Arias  Sheep. 

.  Onspa  .....  Antdopa. 
.  Oapraoliui^tawkdtts,  'Roe,  rdndeer, 

elephaa,  sloea        stag,  elk. 
.  Moaohifem  .  .  .  Musk  deer. 
.  Oaballiia^  asinus    .  Hoxae^  ass. 
.  Sorafo,  domestica  ■  Boai,  pig; 
.  NmnTDularin^    bal^  Seal,  aeMal^ 

Okhotsk,  and 
ribbon  seaL 
Walrua 
Ursine  seal. 
Whale. 
Fin-fish. 
White  whale. 


eqiMstlis 
Eosmams . 

Ursins .  • 
Anstralis  . 
LongimaoA 
Delphiuapterus  Lieucas 

Total,  thirtjHedx  genera  with  aiztj-one  qieelea. 


Of  domeBtiaUed  animals  there  are  the  dog,  the  reindeer, 
the  horse,  aaa  and  mule,  the  ox,  the  sheep  and  the  cat.  The 
iiog  is  the  most  widely  distributed.  Among  the  Goldi  and 
other  tribes  of  the  Lower  Amur  and  Sftkbaliiii  it  is  used  as 
a  beast  of  draft ;  among  the  Manohu  and  Chinese  to  guard 
the  houses,  and  among  all  to  hunt.*  Its  skin  supplies  a 

*  The  dogs  are  hamesaed  to  the  sledgea  in  pun,  preeeded  hj  a  dog 
aotang  as  leader.  Neither  whips  nor  reins  are  need,  the  oooupant  of 
the  sledge  directing  them  aidasively  by  his  voioe.  These  snimals 
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matefEial  for  dress.  The  raadeer  appears  to  haYe  been  much 
more  iddeily  dislzibated  fbrmerly  than  at  present,  for  we 
now  find  it  as  a  domestkaied  animal  only  among  the 

Orochons  of  the  Upper  Amur  and  the  Oroke  of  Sakhalin. 

There  is  even  a  tradition  among  the  Goldi  and  Man<^unrt 
thnt  they  also  had  reindeer  in  times  long  gone,  but  lost  them 
in  consequence  of  an  epidemic,  and  were  driven  thereby  to 
seek  their  sustenance  in  fishing.  The  very  name  of  the 
Tungomans  of  the  sea-ooaat— we  allude  to  the  Orochi, 
testifies  this  &ot,  for  Ore  or  Oron  is  the  Tunguzian  name 
for  reindeer,  and  Oronchon,  Orocihi,  or  Oroke^  simply  mean 
reindeer-keepers. 

The  Tunguzians  north  of  the  Amur  keep  reindeer  in 
larger  numbers,  and  with  their  herds  cross  the  Ud  and  Tu- 
gur.  They  have  cccasionally  supplied  the  Russian  garrison  at 
Kikolayeirsk  with  reindeer  fresh  meat,  and  also  find  the 
nieoessary  fmiTnala  for  the  postal  service  to  Udsk  and  Ayan, 
and  likewise  train  some  of  the  domesticated  to  linnt  the 
wild  ones.  The  huntsman  retains  the  decoy  by  a  strap, 
and  when  the  wild  deer  approach,  he  is  enabled  with  his  bow 
to  commit  g^eat  havoc  before  they  are  aware  of  the  prox- 
imity of  their  enemy.  Among  the  Orochons  of  tlie  Up})er 
Amur,  the  reindeer  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burthen,  and  the 
Oroke  of  Sakhalin  make  it  draw  the  sledges  during  winter. 

HarteB  are  numerous  among  the  ManyargSy  who  use  them 
as  beasts  of  buiden.  They  appear  io  haye  come  oiiginally 
&om  the  Russian  Cossacks  of  the  Shilka  and  the  Argun,  and 
even  now  the  Manyargs  frequently  prcknire  horses  firom  the 
Bussians,  and  sell  them  to  the  Chinese  and  Manchu.  The 

are  very  intelligent.  M.  Uaaek  one  morning  miaaed  his  poto  which  ha 
had  left  foil  of  meat  the  evening  before,  and,  on  aearoh  being  made, 
they  were  found  empty  in  tiie  forest^  several  dogs  prowling  aboat 
tbem.  They  had  evidently  ieared  bdog  interraj^ted  in  their  meal ;  and 
to  avoid  thia,  earned  the  pota  of^  to  oooaiiffie  the  oontenta  at  their 
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breed  is  laibeir  maU,  but  robust  and  strong.  Among  the 
Mancha  and  Chinese,  the  horse  is  used,  as  in  Europe,  for 
riding,  draft,  and  for  carrying  loads.  The  oommnnicatioii 
between  Tsitsikar,  Aigun,  and  the  Simgari  is  kept  up  with 

horses,  and  the  mountains  across  which  the  road  leads  from 
Aigun,  are  kno^VIl  to  the  Birars  as  "  Morre-urra,"  or  horae 
mountains.  Among  the  Goldi  there  are  but  few ;  those 
which  they  kept  at  the  Usnxi  mouth  haye  reeaoitly  (in  1855) 
been  destroyed  by  tigers.  As»e»  and  mudea  are  reserved  by 
the  Msnehu  and  Chinese  for  riding.  The  p^jf  abounds 
among  the  Manohu^  Chinese,  and  Baurians,  and  the  Goldt 
of  t&e  Simgari.  It  is  soareer  amongst  the  Goldi  of  the 
Amur,  uiid  even  more  among  Olcha,  who  only  now  and  then 
procure  one  from  a  Manchu  trader.  The  Russians  had 
introduced  some  pi^s  in  1854  and  1855,  but  in  1856  they 
had  either  been  killed  or  had  gone  astray. 

Bmmed  (kith  are  kept  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
agricoltural  settUments  on  the  Amur,  the  Sungaii  and  Usuri, 
where  they  find  excellent  food  in  the  prairies.  They  axe 
large  and  strong,  and  employed  mostly  in  agriculture. 
Nimierous  herds  have  been  recently  imported  by  the  Kussians, 
and  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  in  time  a  sufficiency  to  supply 
the  garrisions  with  fresh  meat  throughout  the  year.  Skeept 
strange  to  say,  are  not  reared  on  the  Amur;  though  the 
natives  are  well  acquainted  with  aheepakins  through  the 
resident  Hancbu  and  Chinese  merchants,  who  hold  them  in 
high  esteem.  The  Bussians  in  1856  had  not  yet  introduced 
the  sheep.  The  nomadic  life  of  many  of  the  Amur  tribes  is 
not  favourable  generally  to  catSy  but  among  the  more  sta- 
tionary Goldi,  Manguns,  and  Gilyaks,  puss  is  a  great  pet. 
Since  the  an  i\  al  of  the  Russians,  cats  arc  easy  to  be  had,  but 
in  former  times,  when  the  only  supply  came  throu;^^]i  the 
Mianchu,  a  cat  fetched  a  high  price,  and  even  tiien  castrated 
Toms  only  came  into  the  market   To  these  domesticated 
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mammals,  we  may  add  the  enniiie,  wluoh  the  Gilysks  keep 
in  their  houses  to  eateh  zats. 

We  now  proceed  to  those  animals  which  the  natiTes  hunt, 
sometimes  for  the  sake  of  the  ^irs  or  skins,  sometimes  for  the 

flesh,  and  sometimes  for  all  together.  At  the  head  of  these 
we  place  the  tiger,  which  is  said  to  be  frequent  on  the  Sun- 
gari  and  TJsuri.  This  beast  oi"  prey  is  natui-ally  much 
dreaded  and  regarded  with  great  superstition  ;  but  neverthe- 
less the  Goldi  and  Mangmis  dare  face  it,  and  when  they 
succeed  in  killing  one,  sdUl  the  skin  to  the  Maachu.  On  the 
Lower  Amur  the  tiger  is  yery  nae,  and  the  GHlyaks  are  even 
more  superstitions  with  regard  to  it  than  their  neighbours 
higher  up.  No  instance  is  known  of  their  having  killed  a 
tiger,  and  tliey  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  bogy  lio  appears 
to  individuals  who  have  coniniitted  an  evil  acliou.  Tlio 
remains  of  persons  kiUed  by  a  tiger  are  interred  on  the  spot 
without  any  observanco  of  religious  ceremonies.  They 
belieye,  in  fact,  in  a  migration  of  souls  in  which  the  tiger  and 
bear  play  a  part,  and  this  belief  is  typified  in  some  of  their 
idols,  which  are  half  beast  half  man.  Occasionally  the  tiger 
crosses  over  to  Sakhalin.  The  panther  is  met  within  the  same' 
limits  as  the  tiger,  but  more  rarely.  Similar  superstitions  are 
entertained  with  regard  to  it,  and  even  the  Goldi  do  not  dare 
to  hunt  the  creature.  The  only  other  animal  of  the  genus 
Jelis  is  the  L}tix,  which  is  foimd  in  the  forests  of  the  Amur 
and  Sakhalin ;  but  is  very  scarce.  Its  fur  is  highly  valued, 
and  a  Qilyak  in  possession  of  one  does  not  wear  it,  but  pre- 
serves it  as  a  kind  of  curiosify,  which  confers  on  the  owner 
the  reputation  of  great  wealtL  Somettmes  a  kind  of  cap  is 
made  of  it  for  the  women. 

Next  to  tlie  tiger  and  panther,  the  most  formidable  beast 
is  the  bear  (Ursus  arctos)  which  is  found  in  a  black  and  light 
brown  variety,  the  former  prevailing.  Another  variety  with 
a  white  collar  (U.  coUaris  Gadd.)  or  with  spots  on  neck  and 
breast  is  also  to  be  met  with.  The  Ursus  mazitimus  has 
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never  been  seen,  but  the  light  Tatiety  of  the  IX,  Arotos  is 
often  oonfounded  with  it.   The  bear  inhabits  the  moimtaui- 

OQS  districts  of  tbe  ro*;  !  n  of  the  Amur  and  Manchuria  and  is 
never  so  good-natured  as  on  ivamcliatka.  Feared  as  a  power- 
ful bca.st  of  prey  it  enters  strongly  into  the  religions  ideas  of 
the  natives,  who  frequently  catch  it  alive  and  confine  it  in  a 
cage.    Biit  this  we  have  referred  to  at  length  elsewhere. 

Of  all  A.niinA.la  valued  for  their  far,  the  Sable  ie  the  most 
esteemed.  It  is  found  along  the  whole  of  the  Amur,  and 
▼aries  in  colour  between  black  and  light  brown.  The  best 
black  sables  are  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Gorin,  Amgun,  and 
Dzeya.  As  we  proceed  to  the  east  or  south,  it  deteriorates, 
and  on  Sakhalin  is  almost  -vvorthleas.  On  the  Argun  and 
Upper  ilmur  the  animal  has  become  extinct,  but  the  hunters 
find  compensation  in  the  great  nimiber  of  squirrels.''  The 
polecat  abounds  in  the  hilly  tracts  north  of  the  Lower  Amur, 
and  is  trapped  sometimes  in  the  snares  set  for  sables,  to  tbe 
great  ann<^rance  of  the  hunters.  The  weasel  exists  in  the 
same  locality,  but  is  very  rare.  The  ermine  again  has  a  wider 
range  and  extrads  to  Sakhalin.  The  common  otter  is  not 
numerous.  Its  fur  is  highly  prized  by  the  Manchu  and 
Chinese,  and  next  to  sables,  supplies  the  most  important 
article  of  trade  on  the  part  of  the  natives.  Schrenck  also 
noticed  a  sea-otter  (Enhjdris  marina),  but  it  is  not  hunted 
by  the  natives.  The  foae  ranks  next  in  importance  to  the 
otter,  as  other  furs  aie  either  too  scarce  or  of  no  great  yalue. 
It  occurs  in  all  wieties,  black,  red,  and  crossed. 

The  skin  of  the  wolf  is  thought  very  highly  of.  This 
animal  chiefly  preys  upon  reindeer,  and  in  the  prairies, 
upon  roes.  Someiimcs,  furnished  herds  of  wolves  approach 
the  villages  of  the  natives  to  kill  the  dogs.  The  red-wolf 
(Canifl  Alpinus)  is  generally  left  alone  from  a  superstitious 
apprehension,  dictated  probably  by  the  fact  of  this  creature 

^  Tbe  Miurten  Mustek  marten)  has  not  been  foond  on  the  Amur,  but 
Bometimea  a  ligbt-ooloured  Tariety  of  eable  is  eonfounded  ^th  it 
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tiayerBing  the  forests  in  herds,  often  Tery  numerous.  The 

winter  skin  of  the  Racoon-dog  is  highly  yalned  by  Manchv 
and  natives,  and  during  summer  the  animal  is  killed  cnly 
for  the  sake  of  its  flesh."  Tlie  had<jer,  of  a  darker  coloui' 
generally  than  in  Europe,  is  most  abundant  in  the  prairies, 
and  does  not  extend  to  Sakhalin.  The  gbUton,  in  a  dark  and 
light  -variety,  w^pp&m  thronghont  in  the  mountainous  tracts 
wherever  there  are  rein^^eer. 

SqmreU  are  numerous,  especially  so  on  the  Upper  Amur, 
where,  too,  they  are  of  superior  quality.  Annually  in 
September  and  October,  the  Cossacks  of  the  Arg^n  and 
bhilka  disperse  in  siiial!  hunting  parties,  and  every  lunits- 
man  caicuhitcs  on  bringing  back  several  hundred  skins.  The 
squirrel  during  winter  Taries  in  colour;  some  are  darkish 
grey,  others  brown,  and  some  almost  black,  these  latter 
being  considered  the  most  yaluable.  By  the  BussianB  this 
difEer^oe  of  colour  is  ascribed  to  -variety  of  food.  The  black 
squirrelB  Uye  upon  mushrooms,  of  which  they  gather  stores 
for  the  winter ;  the  brown  ones  feed  upon  the  cones  of  the 
cedar  and  other  conifers,  and  the  reddish  variety  upon 
hazeliuits.  As  a  rule,  squirrels  abound  most  where  sables 
and  polecats,  who  prey  upon  it,  are  about.  Ground-squirrels 
are  found  on  the  Usuri ;  Han$  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  Amur.  The  Behae  is  esteemed  not  only  for  its  fiir, 
but  also  for  its  &t.  Among  the  ruminating  aniinals 
an  AiUehpe  (A.  erispa)  is  the  most  interesting;  it  is 
found  only  in  the  mountains  near  the  sea-coast,  and  is 
ftlludcd  to  by  travellers  as  a  wild  goat.  The  Roe  abounds 
on  the  Amur  as  far  as  the  Qorin,  and  is  occasionally  met 
with  down  to  the  first  Gilyak  villages.  It  is  hunted  chiefly 
in  Autumn  for  the  sale  of  its  flesh  and  sldn.  The  Stag 
is  equally  abundant  on  the  Upper  Amur,  and  is  the  most 
Talued  game  of  the  Qrochons,  Manyargs  and  Birars.  Its 

*  The  Polar  fox  {Oaana  lagopus)  is  not  found  on  the  <Amur. 
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flesh,  fresh  or  dried,  constitutes  with  them  a  chief  article  of 
food ;  the  skin  is  manufactured  into  garments,  and  the  soft 
antlers  are  sold  to  Chinese  and  Russians,  the  former  con- 
sidering it  a  yery  effectual  confortatiye.  This  animal  is  leas 
important  to  the  tribes  below  the  Bureya,  who  depend  more 
exclusively  upon  fishing  f&r  theur  sustenance.  The  Elk  is 
the  largest  and  most  widely  distributed  of  all ;  and  for  that 
reason  the  Timguzians  simply  call  it  Buyu  or  Boyun,  that 
is  the  "Animal."  It  is  particularly  numerous  on  the 
Upper  Gorin,  where  most  of  the  Sama^ers  dress  in  elk-bkins. 
The  llesh  is  eaten.  Tlie  musk-rfeer  ino^t  abundant  in  the 
coniferous  woods  along  the  Amur  and  on  Sakhalin.  The 
skin  is  made  into  clothing,  and  the  flesh  eaten,  though  not 
yery  much  liked.  The  thin  tubular  bones  of  the  legs  are 
made  into  arrow  heads.  Reindeer  are  found  wild  in  all 
mountainous  districts  nortib  of  50**  N.  lat.  and  on  Sakhalin. 
The  wild  hoar  is  most  frequent  in  the  prairie  region ;  its 
flesli  i^^  eaten  and  the  .skin  converted  into  covers  or  blankets, 
u  >  1  to  cover  the  summer  tents  or  in  travelling.  Of  smaller 
ainmals  the  rats  alone  deserve  to  be  mentioned  specially. 
It  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Mus  decumana  that 
the  Tunguzians  built  their  store-house  on  four  poles,  to  keep 
the  contents  beyond  its  reach ;  and  among  the  Gt>ldi  the 
Manchu  are  nicknamed  ''Smgare/'  f.e.,  rats,  on  account  of 
the  rapacity  with  which  they  exact  tribute. 

Of  aquatic  mammals,  the  8eah  are  the  most  important. 
The  animal  is  kn  llod  witli  liarpoons,  or  in  the  winter,  when 
the  Tjimau  is  frozen  over,  its  retreat,  when  venturinj^  upon 
the  ice,  is  cut  ofi",  and  it  is  killed  vdth  sticks.  The  flesh 
and  oil  serye  for  food  for  man  and  beast,  the  skin  is  used  for 
dothing ;  and  that  of  the  sea-calf,  being  yeiy  stout,  is  cut 
into  thongs,  or  boots  are  made  of  itw  The  common  seal 
ascends  tiie  Amur  as  far  as  the  yiUage  Yrri,  51**  north 
latitude.  The  whah  abounds  in  the  Channel  of  Manchuria, 
but  is  only  got  by  the  natives  of  Sakhalin  when  washed 
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asliore.    *rhey  sell  the  oil  to  lihe  Japanese,  and  make  nse  of 

the  w halo-bone  for  ihtir  sledges,  bows  and  snow-slioes.  The 
white  \yha\v  ( Delphinaptcms  Tiftucas)  appears  in  >^Iay  in 
large  eboals  north  ot  the  JLimaii,  and  the  Gilyaks  kill  a  g^reat 
many  with  their  harpoons.^  When  the  Amur  is  free  of  ice 
it  ascends  the  river  to  Yrri.  Tlie  Fin-fsh  is  sometimeB 
washed  ashore,  and  the  Gilyaks  give  the  flesh  to  their  dogs, 
and  use  the  bones  for  the  soles  or  keels  of  their  sledges. 
Walrus  teeth  are  procured  sometimes  by  the  Gilyaks  item 
their  northern  neighbours  or  the  Russians.  They  are  not 
how  ever  much  in  demand,  as  the  antlerb  of  the  elk  and  rein- 
door  suffice  for  their  wants.  * 

Birds. 

The  birds  of  the  Amur  belong  for  [the  most  part  to 
spedem  which  are  common  also  to  Siberia  and  Burope,  but 
in  addition  to  these,  we  meet  with  some  birds  of  passage, 
natives  of  southern  and  south-eastern  Asia,  China,  Japan, 

the  Himalaya,  the  East  Indies,  Philippine  Islands  and  even 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  iSe\  en-tenlhs  of  the  birds  are 
found  in  Europe,  two-tenths  in  Siberia,  and  one-tenth  in  the 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  to  the  south.  Among  the 
birds  found  in  Siberia,  there  are,  however,  some  which  may 
be  more  properly  assigned  to  America;  for  instance,  ihe 
Canada  woodcock  and  the  water  ouzel  (Cindus  Fallasii), 
and,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  dose  proximity  of  the 
two  continents  at  Behring  Straits,  there  are  several  birds 
common  to  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  belonging 
to  the  genera  ]\rorinon,  TTria  and  Phaloris.  iih  reg-ard 
to  land-birds  this  affinity  is  however  scarcely  perceptible. 
The  ornithological  &una  owes  some  of  its  more  peculiar 
features  to  a  number  of  birds  of  more  southern  latitude, 
which  do  not  extend  to  Europe  or  Siberia.  Acanthylis 
cauducata,  and  Zbsterops  chloronatas,  Australian  birds,  visit 
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the  Amur.  We  find  the  Pericrocotiis  cmereaB^  of  a  group 
otherwise  represented  only  within  the  tropics ;  the  Ai  cL  a 
vire.scfiift,  a  uativc  of  tropical  a^id  subtropical  ^Vliica,  A.sia 
and  America  ;  the  Ardea  ciimamoinca,  of  southern  Asia.  Of 
Chinese  birds,  there  axe  the  ring-pheaaant,  the  Mandarin- 
duck,  the  Cochin-china  oriole,  the  Cuculus  sparverioidee^ 
(a  cuckoo),  Oaprimulgus  Jotaka  (night-jar),  Embeiiza  per^ 
sonata  (a  bunting),  Stumus  cineraceus  (a  starling).  Pastor 
stuminus  (starling  onssel),  the  Turdus  daulius  and  T. 
cluysolaas  (thrushes),  Salicaria  A^on  (red  wren),  Musci- 
capa  cinerea-alba  and  M.  livlockaii-s  (Hy-catcher),  and 
probably  several  others.  The  laughing  dove,  which,  in 
Europe,  is  not  found  beyond  the  Balkan  and  Southern  Kusaia, 
extends  on  the  Amur  to  5 1*'  north  latitude.  The  white  stork 
frequents  the  Amur,  though  not  met  with  in  Siberia.  The 
Alpine  accentor  which  does  not  extend  beyond  central 
Europe,  and  is  wanting  in  Siberia,  frequents  the  Amur,  and 
even  reaches  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  Pica  cyana  of  Spain, 
China  and  Japan,  aho  occurs  on  the  Amur.  These  birds 
of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions,  are,  of  course,  most 
abundant  at  the  southern  bend  of  the  Amur,  about  the  mouth 
of  the  iSungari  and  Usuri,  but,  advancing  along  the  valley  of 
tiie  river,  some  of  th^  reach  Dauria  and  Mariinsk.  It 
would  be  in  Tain,  however,  to  look  for  them  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  coast  range,  in  Castries  Bay,  or  eyen  the  more 
southern  Port  Imperial. 

The  number  of  stationary  birds  on  the  Amur  is  not  very 
large,  owing  to  the  excessive  cold  during  winter,  and  the  * 
great  fall  of  snow  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  Schrenck 
gives  the  following  list  of  birds  as  stationary  on  the  Amur 
below  the  Gorin,  the  result  of  two  years'  observation  by 
himself  and  Maack. 

The  goshawk;  short-eared  owl^  hawk-owl,  little  owl ;  five 
species  of  wood-peckers;  the  common  and  white-winged 
\sross-bill;  four  species  of  tits;  the  nut-hatch ;  the  two  jays; 
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the  magpie;  the  nut*oraoker ;  the  carrion  orow,  Jafianeae 
crow  and  raven ;  the  creeper ;  the  water-ouzel ;  white  grouae ; 

grouse  ;  Canada  woodcock,  and  hazel  lien.  To  these  may  be 
added  a  lew  birds  for  localities  where  there  is  open  water 
also  during  winter,  most  of  them  probably  old  indiyiduals, 
viz.,  the  white-tailed  eagle,  the  wild  duck,  golden  eye,  and 
Phaleria  oriatatelia ;  and  the  following  which  airiye  in 
autumn  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period z^-ihe  snowy  owl; 
the  bullfinch,  pink  bullfinch,  pine  gnMhbeak  and  redpole. 
We  have  thus  named  all  those  species,  thirfy^nine,  which 
,  are  met  with  during  winter.  There  are  naturally  several 
others  which  escaped  notice.  The  birds  of  passage  generally 
arrive  at  tlie  end  of  April  or  during  May,  and  leave  in 
September  and  October.  It  is  a  remarkable  iact,  that  they 
come  generally  later  to  Nikoluyevsk  on  the  Lower  Amur 
than  to  the  town  of  Yakutsk,  nine  degrees  further  to  the 
north.  The  cuckoo,  for  instance,  is  heard  at  Nikolayevsk 
about  the  28th  May,  at  Yakutsk  between  the  15th  and  Slst 
The  geese  arrive  at  the  former  place  on  the  2nd  May,  but 
at  Yakutsk  as  early  as  the  26th  April.  Many  otlier  in- 
stances are  quoted  by  Maxiniowicz.  The  cause  of  this  late 
arrival  of  birds  of  passage  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
dimatological  and  orographical  features  of  the  Amur 
country  and  adjoining  regions.  The  Lower  Amur  is  remark* 
able  for  its  large  quantities  of  snow,  and  at  Sfikolayevsk  it 
remains  on  the  ground  until  the  beginning  of  June.  The 
seasons  above  the  TJsuri  are  more  favourable ;  but  to  the  sou^ 
is  the  snow-covered  Shan-alin,  which  arrests  the  progress  of 
the  birds.  These  unfavourable  circumstuiiccii  do  not  exist 
on  the  Upper  Amur  and  in  Trans-baikal,  where  little  snow 
falls,  and  where  there  are  no  high  mountains  to  the  south 
offering  obstacles  to  birds  proceeding  to  Northern  Siberia. 

The  fisathered  tribe  are  not  of  very  much  importance  in 
the  household  of  the  native  tribes.  The  Manchu  keep 
fowls  and  swan-geese,  and  the  Bussians  introduced  pigeons 
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in  1855.  The  natives  on  the  Lower  Amur  aometiines  keep 
eagles,  kites,  owls,  hawks  or  jays  oaptiTe.  The  tail  feathers 
of  the  two  former  are  Tised  to  wing  th«r  arrows.   They  are 

glad  to  sec  cliimncy-.s wallows  build  in  their  houses.  "Wood- 
cocks, grouse,  all  kinds  o£  aquatic  birds  are  caught  by  the 
natives  and  eaten. 

In  conclusion,  we  give  a  tabular  view  of  all  birds  described 
in  Schrenck's  "Beisen,"  yoL  i.  part  2.  The  last  column  gives 
the  number  of  species  supposed  to  exist  on  the  Amur, 
though  not  yet  actually  found.  Sakhalin  has  been  included. 
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AKD  Reptiles. 

Fish  yield  to  the  natives  one  of  ihe  cHef  artides  of  their 
food,  audi  indeed,  on  the  Lower  Amur,  almost  the  only  one. 
The  skin  is  made  into  dresses,  and  the  oil  supplies  the 
lamps. 

In  spring,  they  ascend  the  rivers  to  sjiawu ;  and  remain 
until  about  August,  and  then  descend  again  towards  the  sea. 
It  is  in  autumn  that  the  native  procures  his  chief  supply  of 
fish.  Haying  watched,  in  spiing,  the  channels  by  which 
the  fish  ascend,  he  lies  in  wait  for  their  return ;  for  it  has 
obaenred  that  they  always  come  back  by  the  same  channels. 
The  number  of  fish  is  prodigious,  and  there  are  many  kinds 
not  known  in  Europe.  Sturgeons  and  salmon  of  extraor- 
dinary size  are  the  most  important.  We  find  here  the 
coumion  sturgeon  (Accipensei- sturio),  the  kaluga  andbieluga 
of  the  Russians  (A.  orientalis  and  A.  huso),  the  grayling 
(Salmo  thymallus),  Sulmo  lagocephalus,  S.  Proteus,  trout 
(S.  lenae),  and  chad  (Silurus).  Of  smaller  fish  there  are 
oarp,  pike,  and  perch,  the  eel  pout  (Encheliopua  lota),  bream, 
and  many  others.  Along  the  coast,  cod  and  plaice  are  the 
most  yaluable,  especially  the  former. 

Fresh-water  turtles  are  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  TJsuri, 
and  their  flesh  is  much  relished  by  the  natives.  Among 
the  reptiles  there  is  a  poisonous  ^  iper.  Gerstfeldt  enumerates 
nine  genera  of  reptiles,  with  fourteen  species,  viz.,  Zootoca 
Wizards),  Eremias,  Coelopeltis  (adders),  Vipera,  Trigono- 
oephalas,  Trionyx,  Bufa  (toads),  Kana  (firogs),  and  Triton. 

Insects,  etc. 

About  one  thousand  species  of  insects  have  been  hitherto 
collected  on  the  Amur,  and  among  them  are  aboTe  three 
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hundred  jusw  owes,  induding  of  butterflies  alone  thirty'five. 
The  proportionate  number  of  new  species  is  oonsequentiy 

very  luuch  greater  than  tbat  of  plants,  mamiQals,  or  birds, 
and  witli  the  insects  also  we  fiud  representatives  of  distinct 
types.  In  the  prairies  of  the  southern  Amur,  where  various 
Oolias  and  Vancssic  bask  in  spring,  we  meet  in  July, 
according  to  Badde,  the  splendid  Papilio  Maackii,  and 
whilst  about  noon  the  widely  distiibuted  Aglia  Tau  darts 
,  rapidly  along,  or  large  apecies  of  Trtii|i>inif.fl^  hide  in  ihe  ^ok 
foliage  of  the  oak,  there  buzzes  at  dusk  a  large  Satumia. 
The  insect  fauna  of  the  Amur  has,  in  ihct,  affinities  with 
that  of  Central  Europe,  Dauria,  and  in  the  south,  with  that 
of  subtropical  rcjp^ons.  Among  others  we  find  here  a  gigan- 
tic moth  of  the  genns  Tropsea,  which  has  been  found  in 
Southern  China,  and  a  yariiety  in  the  East  Indies  and  'North 
America. 

In  the  forests  of  the  Bureya  mountains  and  along  the 
Usuri  the  innumerable  gad-flies  are  a  great  plague  to  man 
and  beasts.  On  a  fine  summer  evening,  when  there  is  no 
wind,  they  appear  in  swarms,  and  after  a  rain,  gnats  and 
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flies.  No  animal  is  safe  against  their  attacks,  however  thick 
its  skin,  and  they  often  torment  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
is  unconscious  of  the  approach  of  the  hxmtsman,  who  thus 
makes  it  a  more  easy  prey;  Before^retiziag  to  rest  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  smoke  these  insects  out  of  the  tents,  and 
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tiien  close  it  henneticall j*  Thig  is  ihe  only  sure  way  of 
obtaining  a  night's  rest  The  Gk»ldi  and  Orochi  liave  small 
portable  sleeping  tents,  wbicb  are  fastened  to  two  poles 

or  trees,  as  shewn  in  our  engraving.  As  a  protection 
af^aiiist  the  st'm^  of  these  insects,  a  veil  is  worn  over  the  face, 
while  a  thin  clotli  also  covers  tlio  liead  aiid  neck.  Tlie 
Chinese,  when  working  in  their  helds,  fasten  a  small  piece  of 
burning  tinder  to  a  ring,  whioh  they  wear  round  the  head, 
to  keep  off  these  plagues. 

Pearls  (Unio  dahurica)  are  found  in  some  of  the  riyers, 
and  have  been  explored  hitherto  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chinese 
Government  exclusively. 

The  following  is  a  summary  view  of  the  inRccts,  etc., 
described  by  Gerstfeldt  in  Maack's  work  on  the  Amur : — 

I.  Insects. 

(a).  Ehopalocera,  in  27  genera,  with  72  species. 
{b).  Hcterocera  in  55  genera  with  69  species, 
n.  Myriapoda :  •  the^  genera  Julus,  3 ;  Platydesmus,  1 ; 
Craspedosoma,  1 ;  Arthropomalus,  1;  lithrobius, 
1.   Total,  5  genera,  7  species. 
HI.  CrustacesB :  the  genera  Cvpris,  1 ;   (/ymothoa,  1 ; 
Glammarus,  8;  Astacus,  1.    Total,  4  genera,  11 
species. 

lY.  Platodes :  the  genera  Planaria,  3 ;  CIc  psiiie,  I ;  lie- 

phelis,  1 ;  Aulaoostomum,  1.    Total,  4  genera, 

6  species. 
Y.  MoUusce. 

(a).  Pectinibranchia :  the  genera  Paludina,  3 ;  Bythi* 

nia,  3 ;  Hydrobia,  1 ;  Melania,  1 ;  Yalvata,  4. 

Total,  5  genera,  12  species, 
(i).  l*iilmonata :   the  genera  Limax,  1 ;  Arion,  1 ; 

Vitrinn,  1  ;  Succinca,  1  ;  Helix,  20  ;  Bulimus,  2 ; 

Achatina,  1 ;  Pupa,  3 ;  Auricula,  1 ;  Limnseus,  8 ; 
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Phyaa,  2;  Planorbis,  10;  Ancylua,  1;  Ohoanbm- 

phalus,  1  (ii  now  genera).  Total,  14  genera,  53 
species. 

(c)  .  Pneumopoma :  the  genus  Acicula,  1. 

(d)  .  Pelecypoda :  The  genera  Cyclafi,  3  ;  Pisidium,  2; 
Unio,  5 ;  Anodnnta*  3<  Total,  4  genera,  13  species. 

Total  Molliiscfla,  34  gemem,  79  species. 
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XX. 

NATIVE  INHABITANTS. 


tiULDI  HUT  aaxii  TUE  SCNGAKI. 


Th£  native  population  of  the  Amur,  even  if  we  include  emi- 
grant Chinese  and  Manohu,  ia  far  from  numerous.  It  may 
be  estimated  at  24|000,  for  the  whole  of  the  territory  at 
present  in  possession  of  Russia.  With  two  exceptions,  the 
tribes  of  the  Amur  belong  to  the  Tunguzian  stock.  The 
language  of  the  Gilynks,  on  the  Lower  Aiiuir,  differs  from 
the  Tunguzian  dialects  along  the  river ;  but  the  features  of 
these  Gilyaks  are  still  Mongol,  they  have  small  obliquely  set 
eyes,  prominent  cheek  bones,  and  scanty  beards.   With  the 
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Ainos  on  Sakhalin,  the  language  differs  botli  from  tlie  Tun- 
guzian  aud  Giiyak ;  their  features  are  decidedly  not  Mongol, 
and  they  are  distinguished  by  a  great  profusion  of  hair. 

In  order  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  dose  affinity 
between  tbte  Yarious  Tunguzian  dialects,  and  the  diffiBrenoes 
existing  between  Tungiman,  Gilyak,  and  Aino,  we  append  a 
short  Tocabulary. 


TUNUUZIAN8. 

GilyHk.4 

Aim..*  ' 

Yerttseisk.* 

Nerchinsk.'^  Manyarg.' 

MuiK'hii.' 

Orochl.* 

One  

nminukon 

omon 

omun 

emu 

omobo 

niun 

chine 

dzyar 

Jur 

zur 

JllO 

dim 

month 

tu 

Three .... 

iUUn 

Han 

itan 

ilan 

ela 

ch  torch 

cbe 

Fciur  .... 

dlgKln 

«lj-Kuin 

digin 

dain 

dbi 

murch 

yne 

tungya 

tongna 

■  «  • 

sunjA 

tbnngha 

lurch 

•abne 

niungiin 

niunKun 

nngan 

nincgun 

uangi) 

yhantpe 

River   

bum 

bira 

bira 

bilanr  wldhf 

lamn 

nainii 

namn 

ehofca 

Water .... 

tntt 

ma 

IliU 

muke 

nio 

wakto 

oron 

ihivun 

slittn 

n 

• «  « 

UalMi 

Reindeer  . 

•oUe 

• 

oron 

*  •«  • 

•  p 

««■ « 

Ttamdar.. 

•ddt 

•  *»  • 

•  •«• 

luiiAft>lai> 

mni 

lodakhnn 

eunk 

ton 

1  tumui 

or  shcta 

>  Klaproth,  Asia  PolygloUa.        *  XiMk,  Tranto  on  Un  Ainar.        *  Vrmm  (Bomeonhi  Bojr). 

*  Pnret,  Letten  tor  I'Areblvel.  J«tioiiab  (Joneqaftro  B»y). 

*  La  Vinmue,  V9amiSaf»  Voabokrlau  der  Aino  Spraebo,  Vieniu,  W5I,  wd  oUnr  woAibythe 

aaiM  author. 


The  Tunguzian  tribes  cither  are  tiomacis,  keeping  herds  of 
reindeer  or  horses,  or  they  subsist  chiefl}'  upon  the  produce 
of  their  tisiicries.  The  reindeer  Tunguzians  are  called 
Uronchon  or  Oroke,  a  word  signifying  reindeer-keepers,  and 
are  met  with  on  the  Upper  Amur,  and  on  Sakhalin.  Among 
the  other  tribes,  a  tr^tion  prevails  of  their  having  owned 
reindeer  at  some  remote  period ;  and  there  is  one  tribe  along 
the  sea-coast  still  called  Orochi,  or  Orochon.  The  Manyargs 
and  the  kindred  Birars,  and  Solons,  on  the  Nonni,  who 
occupy  the  vast  prairies  abov(;  the  Bureya  moimtaina,  keep 
large  herds  of  horses.  The  Uoldi,  Olchu  (^raugiuis),  (Jilyaks, 
Orochifi  of  the  sea-coast,  and  Ainos,  are  tishei-iuen,  but  are 
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hunters  also ;  and  the  Goldi,  espedally  those  settled  on  the 

Suiigari,  cultivate  the  ground  to  some  extent.  It  is,  however, 
only  the  !Manchu  and  Chinese,  and  the  Daurians  li\^ng 
amongst  them  on  the  Middle  Amur,  who  till  the  ground  to 
a  larger  extent,  the  Dauiians  doing  so  even  at  the  time  the 
BiuHians  first  appeared  on  the  Amur.  At  that  period  their 
setdemente  extended  into  DanriA,*  whikt  at  the  present  day 
they  axe  hnt  rarely  found  ahofe  the  Bzeya. 

The  Chinese  elasaify  the  natives  of  the  Amnr  according  to 
their  way  of  dressing  the  hair.  The  Goldi,  and  others  who 
have  assumed  the  habit  of  shaving  the  head  are  called  Twan- 
moa-tzc,  that  is,  "  people  who  shave  the  head"  ;  the  tribes  who 
use  fifih-fikins,  as  one  of  the  chief  materials  for  making  their 
garments,  are  called  Yu-pi-ta-tze ;  the  Olcha  and  others  on  the 
Loiwer  Amor  are  oalled  Shang^moa-tze,  i.e.,  long^haized 
people,  and  the  Orochi>  £IIe-iao-tze>  red-haired  people.  There 
are/  beaidesy  Gfainesei  who  have  fled  to  the  wilds  of  the 
ITsnri,  and  are  called  Kwang-knng-tze,  that  is,  people 
without  family.  In  the  Chinese  geography,  we  find  the 
following  tribes  en  u  mora  tod  as  boin<>'  tributary.  The  Xair, 
Greikere  and  Hushihar,  on  the  rivers  llulha  and  Sungari 
(they  are  registered  as  soldiers) ;  the  He-tzin-hara,  on  both 
banks  of  the  Sungari  and  Amur ;  the  Edengarai  below  the 
former  on  the  Usuri;  the  Mulin,  a  tribe  on  the  Usuri; 
and  the  Eilerkhaji,  on  the  Upper  €K>rin.  AH  these 
seem  to  be  tribes  of  Goldi.  The  Feialca  (Yiyakc)  and 
Lerkoye  are  identical  probably  with  the  Olcha ;  the  Tsiagara, 
on  the  sources  of  the  Niman  arc  the  Orochi  of  the  sea-coast ; 
the  Tsiler  (Kiyakla)  are  the  Gilyaks.  Another  tribe,  the 
Kwiara,  live  on  the  iroutiers  of  Korea,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Tumen  river,  and  these  are  probably  also  Orochi.  On 
the  Upper  Amur,  the  Chinese  enuinerato  the  Bakhor 
(Dagor  or  Daurions),  the  Oronchons,  the  Solons  and  the 
Builar  (Birars), 

»  That  portion  of  'I'raiihbaikal,  east  of  the  Yablonoi  Khrebet. 
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Reverting  specially  to  the  native  tribes  now  subject  to 
Russia,  witli  u  view  to  ^timate  their  numbers,  we  obtain  the 
following  results: — The  Oronchonsof  the  Upper  Amur  num- 
bered, in  1856,  two  hundred  and  six  indiTidiials  of  both 
80X09,  roTing  aver  an  aiea  of  28,000  aquaie  miles,  which 
would  giye  one  hundred  and  aevcnty  square  milee  to  each 
indiyidoal.    Next  come  the  Manyargs.   Their  numbers, 
induding  theBiiars  and  the  Solons,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Amur,  arc  about  20,000,  of  whom  one-sixth  at  most  are 
under  Russian  sway.    The  agricultural  population  about 
Aigim,  estimated  at  from  40,000  to  50,000,  is  also  contined 
chiefly  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  those  on  its  left  bank 
hardly  amounting  to  2,000.    The  Goldi  occupy  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  so-called  -villages  on  the  Amur,  with  three 
hundred  and  twenty  houses,  and  2,660  inhabitants.  The 
Manguns,  forty  Tillages,  with  one  hundred  and  ten  houses, 
and  1,100  inhabitants.    The  Kile  on  the  Upper  Gorin,  and 
Negidalze  on  the  Amgun,  do  not  probably  exceed  1000  souls. 
The  jK)piilution  along  the  Usuri  is  estimated  by  Veniukof  at 
1,400,  of  whom  about  four  hundred  are  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  riyer.   The  vast  tract  extending  between  the  Usuri  and 
the  sea*ooa8t^  firom  Gastries  Bay  in  the  nortii  to  the  frontier 
of  !Bj>rea,  is  Tery  thinly  populated,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
south,  where  there  are  sereral  Chinese  settlements,  that  the 
population  is  comparatively  nimierous.     Veniukof  reckons 
the  population  between  the  Usuri  and  the  coast,  north  of 
Port  Imperial,  at  1,600 ;  and  we  believe  that  2,500  might 
be  the  approximate  population  of  the  entire  coaat-region 
under  consideration.   The  Gilyaks  on  the  Amur  occupy 
thirfy-nine   tillages,"  having  one  hundred  and  forty  houses, 
and  1,680  inmates.  The  population  of  Southern  Sakhalin, 
up  to  about  49*^  of  north  latitude,  was  calculated  by  Hamia 
Rinso  at  2,850,  in  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  huts,  which 
would  allow  2*1  square  miles  to  each  inhabitant.     If  we 
assume  a  similar  population  for  the  northern  (Russian)  part  of 
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the  island,  we  obtain  8,550,  which  is,  however,  in  aU 

likelihood  beyond  the  actual  number. 

Combininf?  these  remilts,  we  may  infor  the  following  as  the 
native  population  of  the  I^u^ian  territories  on  the  Amur : — 

Sqnaro  Miles.  Natives. 

ProTinceof  the  Amur  .  .  .  164,000  0,900 
TJsuri,  Sofyeysk,  $  Nikolayeysk  179,0Q0  9,800 
l^orthem  (Riifldan)  Sakhalin   .   18,000  8,500 

Total   361,000  23,500 

Or,  arranging  this  population  aooording  to  tribes,  we 
obtain 

Oronchons  of  the  Upper  Amur    ,    .    .  260 

Manyargs  and  iiirors  3,000 

Daurians,  etc  2,000 

Goldi  on  the  Amur  and  Usuri  .  .  .  3,560 
Olcha  (Manguns)  on  tiheAmur  .  .  .1,100 
Kegidals  and  Kile  (Samagers)  .  .  .  1,000 
Orochis  of  the  sea-coast  1,000 


Orokes  on  Sakhalin  1,000 

Gilyaks  on  the  Lower  Amur  and  on 

Sakhalin  8,180? 

Ainos  on  Northern  Sakhalin  ....  IjOOO** 
Chinese  on  the  Usuri,  etc.  1,400 


Total   23,500« 


Oil  Southern  (jRiiatu  se)  Sakhalin  about  2,850  additional. 
*  No  account  has  heeu  taken  in  this  estimate  of  the  nomadic 
Tungnzicuis  who  annually  cross  the  Yablonoi  mountaiua,  from  the 
Goverameiit  of  Yakutsk,  to  pastura  their  xeindeer. 
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Tub  Tunguzians  of  the  Fppbk  Amur.** — Oronchons  akd 

Mantabos. 

The  banks  of  the  Upper  Amur,  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Dzeya,  are  in  the  ocoi;q;»ation  of  the  Tunguzian  tribes  of  the 
Oronchons  and  Manyargs  (Monagirs,  Manegres),  the  piin- 
oipal  dififeronoe  between  whom  ib,  that  the  ohief  domestic 
animal  of  ihe  former  is  ihe  reindeer  (OroAchonsreindeer- 


OilONOBON. 


keeper),  and  of  the  latter  the  horse.  The  hornes  are  small, 
but  strong  and  of  great  endurance.  Before  going  on  a  long 
journey  the  Manyarg  keeps  his  horse  for  a  day  without  food« 
and  on  his  return  also  the  poor  beast  is  made  to  undergo  five 
or  six  days'  abstinence.  This  is  done  wiih  a  view  of  keeping 
the  borse  in  working  condition.    Among  the  Manyargs 

'OrlotViestiuk,  1857;  Zeitschxift  fftr  Erdlc.  1858, 17. ;  Qentfeldt, 
Viestiiik,  1857 ;  Ennao's  Archir.,  vol  xvii.,  R  Haadc,  etc. 
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the  influence  of  llie  Chinese  with  whom  they  Hye  in  dose 

proximity  is  very  apparent,  not  only  in  tlieir  dress  but  in 
their  ^^oneral  demeanour.  The  opprcsitiions  of  the  Mandarins 
have  broken  tkeir  spirits,  and  they  are  much  more  sub- 
miaaiTd  than  the  Oronchons.  They  are  compelled  to  tow  the 
boats,  and  are  lewaided  for  their  labour  by  hanh  treatment 
and  heavy  blows.  They  pay  the  usual  tribute  in  akin%  and 
are,  besides,  liable  to  military  conscription,  and  are  sent  to 
the  Sungari  to  serve  their  term.  Now  that  the  Bussians 
uvv  in  possession  of  the  left  bunk  of  the  river,  the  ]SIan- 
yargs  living  there  are  of  course  no  longer  exposed  to 
these  severities. 

The  Oronchons  originally  lived  in  the  province  of 
Yakutsk,  whence  they  voluntarily  emigrated  to  the  banks  of 
the  Amur  in  1825,  and  occupied  there  port  of  the  territory 
of  the  Manyargs,  whom  they  compelled  to  withdraw  further 
down  the  river.**  There  are  two  tribes  of  Oronchons.  One 
of  them,  the  Ninogai,  occupies  the  left  baiilc  of  the  Amur, 
between  the  rivers  Oldoi  and  Amuzar,  and  the  coimtry  up  to 
and  beyond  the  crest  of  the  Stanovoi  mountains.  In  180(> 
it  mustered  sixty-eight  males  and  sixty-six  females,  and 
twenty-seven  of  the  former  paid  annually  five  shillings  and 
fivepence  of  tribute  each,  or  in  lieu  thereof  twelve  squirrel- 
skins,  to  the  officer  commanding  the  post  of  Cktrbitza.  The 
other  tribe,  the  Shologon,  occupy  the  right  bonk  of  <he 
Amur,  down  to  the  Albazikha  rivulet.  They  number 
seventy-two  individuals  of  both  sexes,  iuclnding  forty  males, 
of  whom  seventeen  had  to  pay  to  the  commandant  of  Ust 
Strelka  a  tribute  of  six  shillings  and  four  pence  each. 
They  owned  eighty-two  reindeer. 

The  Manyargs^  as  stated  above,  occupy  tJie  Amur  below 

^  Tlio  chief  of  this  small  tril)e  has  still  iu  his  possession  a  hnntiiig- 
kiiitV  with  a  silver  handle,  upou  whicii  are  cngmvcd  the  iaitiaia  of 
Catherine  II.,  auU  which  was  presented  to  oue  of  bis  ancestors. 
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the  Onmchony  bat  in  spring  and  tummer  they  ascend  it  for 
the  sake  of  fishing,  to  the  Ignashina  and  Sester,  leaving 

their  liorses  below  the  Albazikha.  They  also  dwell  iii  the 
valley  of  the  Dzeya,  and  generally  speaking,  the  whole  of 
the  Prairie  region  down  to  the  Bureya  mountains,  where 
their  horses  find  forage ;  whilst  the  Oronchons,  on  account 
of  their  rein-deer,  are  confined  to  the  mountainous  districts. 
The  BiraiB  residing  along  the  Buieya  riyer  are  a  sub-tribe 
of  the  Manyargs,  and  the  Solonai,  noHh  of  Mergen,  are  pro- 
bably rekted.* 

The  Manyargs  and  Oronchons  are  rather  small  and  of 


Woman.  GirL  Maii. 

MAHTABOS. 


spare  build.  Their  aims  and  legs  axe  thin,  a  feature  most 
striking  in  their  half-naked  children,  whose  bellHes  more- 
over are  very  protruding.  The  face  is  flat,  but  the  nose  in 
many  instances,  large  and  pointed.  The  cheeks  are  broad, 
the  mouth  is  large,  and  the  lips  are  thin  ;  the  eyes  very 
small  and  sleepy -looking,  and  generally  of  black  or  reddish- 
brown.   The  hair  is  black  and  smooth,  the  beard  short  and 

«  The  Manyargs  are  not  known  to  Chine.se  geographers  by  that  uatue^ 
but  Ihoy  mtution  the  Solon  aud  Builar  (liiiar). 
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the  eye-browB  very  thin.  The  Mfuichu  features  fiequeatly 
found  among  the  Hanyargs  are  traced  by  Maack  to  the 
officials  who  anniiany  collect  the  tribute,  and  to  whom  tiieir 

women  arc  freely  yielded  up. 

The  ordinary  dress  ot  the  men  consists  of  a  kind  of  frock 
called  "gulama,"  made  of  fiu:  or  leather,  and  reaching  down  to 
the  knees.  Under  this  th^  sometimes  wear  a  gown  (samaa) 
pnrohased  from  the  Chinese^  or  at  all  OTents  made  of  Chinese 
cotton-stnfEB,  after  Chinese  patterns.  Shirts  are  not  worn 
at  all^  imless  one  has  been  procured  in  barter  from  a 
Cossack.  They  wear  short  and  wide  leather-draweis 
girthed  round  the  waist.  The  frock  is  confined  by  a  belt 
of  leather  or  horsehair,  attached  to  which  they  cany  a  g^reat 
many  things  of  daily  use,  such  as  a  knife,  a  tobacco-pouch, 
flint  ai^d  steel,  a  pipe,  an  iron  tobacco-stoker,  ear-picks,  a 
small  pair  of  tweezers  for  pulling  out  the  beard,  a  purse,  and 
so  forth.  Moat  of  these  things  are  of  Chinese  workmanship, 
and  are  ornamented  with  glass  beads  and  Chinese  copper 
coins.  The  boots  reach  up  to  the  middle  of  the  ealf,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  leg  ia  inclosed  in  a  hose  made  of  leather  or 
cotton-stuff,  and  reaching  from  the  ankles  to  the  middle  of 
the  thigh.  Instead  of  boots  the  feet  are  often  wrapped  iij) 
in  reindeer  leather,  the  hair  inside,  and  the  outside  em- 
broidered. 

The  hair  is  cut  short  on  the  forehead  and  temples,  and 
plaited  behind  into  a  tail  hanging  down  the  back,  and  orna- 
mented with  ribbons  and  leather  straps.  Some  of  the 
Oronchons,  who  have  been  for  a  longer  period  tributary  to 

Hussia  patronise  I  ails  no  more.  Old  men  alone  allow  the 
beard  and  nioustaclics  to  grow,  but  the  whiskers  are  always 
carefully  tweezed  out.  The  head-dress  is  a  structure  of 
several  semicircular  caps  of  fur  and  leather,  with  a  silk 
tassel.  Chinese  felt  hats  are  also  in  vogue.  Most  of  the 
men  wear  a  ring  on  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  made  of 
bone,  wood  or  some  such  material,  which  was  originally  of 
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Msistaace  m  l)e&dmg  the  bow.'  The  gradual  introduotion 

of  fiie-arms  has  superseded  its  original  application,  hut  it 
still  forms  a  formidabl<5  means  of  attack  in  the  pugilistic  en- 
counters between  the  nati\e8. 

The  dress  of  the  women  does  not  materially  differ  from  that 
of  the  men.  Tlie  frock  and  gown  are  however  longer,  and 
trimmed  with  stripes  of  coloured  cloth.  In  a  giidle  or  belt 
they  generally  c«rry  everything  requisite  for  smoking, — ^for 
women  and  ohildren  even  are  equally  addicted  to  this  habit. 
There  is  besides  attached  to  this  belt  a  sort  of  hoiiksewife, 
with  needles  and  thread,  proofs  of  their  domestic  virtues. 

The  hair  is  parted  down  the  middle,  the  plaits  are  wound 
round  the  head,  and  fastened  behind  above  the  forehead  with 
ribbons.  The  head-dress  is  either  a  piece  of  doth,  or  a 
structure  resembliag  that  of  the  man,  but  many-colonzed 
and  decorated  with  ribbons  hanging  down  the  book.  During 
sununer  they  sometamea  wear  a  kind  of  a  conical  hat  made 
of  cotton,  and  resembling  an  extinguisher  when  looked  at 
from  behind.  Unmarried  girls  may  be  recognized  by  their 
head-band  embroidered  with  beads,  and  adorned  with  but- 
tons, eo])pcr  coins  and  small  pieces  of  tin.  The  women 
wear  bra^s  bracelets,  rings  of  silver  and  copper,,  ear-rings 
with  glass  beads,  and  necklaces  made  of  small  pieces  of 
cypress  wood  and  Chinese  copper  coins  slung  on  a  string. 

These  Tnnguzians  lead  a  wandering  life.  During  spring 
and  the  beginning  of  summer  they  generally  reside  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  engaged  in  ^hing,  but  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  they  retire  to  the  interior  of  the  country  to 
pursue  the  chase.  In  these  migrations  tlie  reindeer  or  liorse 
carries  the  scanty  property  of  its  owner.  The  only  other 
domestic  animal  is  the  dog.  We  need  not  be  surprised, 
considering  this  inode  of  life^  if  their  habitations  do  not 

^  Amoug  the  tribes  on  the  sea-coast,  these  rings  protect  the  thumb 
when  cutting  fish  0(>6n. 
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bear  the  stamp  of  ponuanency.  Thoy  toe  m  fact  conical 
yurts  or  tents,  easily  built  and  more  easily  remoyed.  Borne 

twenty  poles  are  stuck  into  the  ground  to  forni  a  circK;  ol' 
li*om  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  tluy  are  tied 
together  about  ten  feet  above  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
This  frame  is  covered  with  biroh-bark,  and  above  that  with 
skina  of  the  reindeer  and  mooae.  An  opening  is  left  in 
front  to  serve  as  the  door^  and  a  hole  in  the  top  for  a 
ohinmey.  During  winter  the  door  is  closed  by  furs  or  skins. 
In  ease  of  a  temporary  removal,  the  bark  and  the  skins  are 
taken  away,  but  the  poles  are  left  standing. 

A  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  tent  serves  as  a  fire-place,  and 
above  it  the  most  important  household  utensils,  a  shallow 
iron  pot  with  two  handles,  is  suspended  from  a  tripod  formed 
of  three  wooden  staves.  The  floor  is  covered  with  felt 
carpets,  manuikctured  from  the  hair  of  the  reindeer  or 
moose.  Low  wooden  benches  on  the  sides  serve  as  beds,  and 
are  covered  with  furs.  The  seat  of  honour  is  opposite  the 
entrance.  It  is  reserved  for  guests,  and  must  never  be 
occupied  by  the  women.  On  entering,  the  guest  sits  down 
there ;  the  host  oilers  him  a  pipe,  which  is  then  passed  round 
the  circle  until  it  is  smoked  out,  when  gruel  with  small 
pieces  of  meat  in  it»  is  served  up  in  birch-bark  cnps. 

In  front  of  the  yurts  are  scaffoldings  for  drying  fish  and 
meat,  and  at  a  greater  distance  are  store-houses,  placed  upon 
poles,  beyond  the  reach  of  animals,  where  all  those  things  are 
kept  whieh  are  not  taken  upon  the  migrations.  These  store- 
houses are  i^eligiously  respected,  and  are  never  known  to 
have  l>oon  plundered. 

The  fisheries  during  spring  and  summer  prove  very  pro- 
ductive. They  catch  sturgeons,  taimen,  bielugus  and 
kelngas  of  a  very  large  size,  the  caviar  of  which  often  weighs 
thirty-six  pounds  and  more.  The  fish  caught  they^ther 
reserve  for  their  own  use,  or  sell  it  to  the  Cossacks,  from 
whom  they  get  from  thirty-six  to  tifty-four  pounds  of  tye- 
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flour  for  thirty-six  pouncb  of  fish,  or  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  to  one  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds  of  rye- 
flour  for  a  pound  of  caviar.  In  catching  fish,  they  make  use 
either  of  harpoons  or  of  a  snare  [samohf  in  Russian).  The 
management  of  the  former  requires  a  great  deal  of  skill, 
and  is  employed  only  for  large  Ash.  During  calm  weather, 
one  man  will  mount  upon  a  prominent  rock  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  whisnoe  lie  can  espy  the  fisih  as  it  passes.  On 
perceiTing  one  ^he  calls  to  his  companion  below,  who  is  in 
readiness  in  a  small  birob-bark  canoe,  and  provided  with  a 
harpoon  fixed  to  a  long  pole,  with  a  long  line  attached. 


Jf AHTABQ  HABFOON. 


The  latter  then  pursues  the  fish,  and  having  harpooned  it 

be  lets  go  the  line,  and  by  skilful  mancsuvring  contrives  to 

drag  the  fisli  ashore,  where  it  is  killed. 

Snares  or  samalofs  are  laid  in  the  iollowing  manner.  To 
a  rope  of  from  two  hundred  and  eighty  to  five  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  length,  cords  of  thirty  inches,  with  iron 
hooks  (c)  attached,  are  tied  at  intervals  of  thirty  inches. 
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Floats  made  of  Inrch-bark  {a)  are  ftatened  to  the  rope,  und 

to  its  oiids  licavy  weights  are  uttacliud  {b).  It  is  tlicu 
stretched  across  the  river.  The  fish  passing  are  tauglit 
on  the  luibaitcd  hooks ;  and  ull  the  fisherman  has  to  do  is 
to  collect  bis  booty  irom  time  to  time  horn  his  smidl  birch- 
bark  canoe  {onuiroeh).  Small  fish  alone  can  be  caught  in 
this  manner ;  a  large  one  pulla  the  whole  apparatus  afber  it, 
and  it  is  rather  difficult,  oflten  impossible,  to  recover  it. 

Wild  animals  are  numerous,  especially  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  nver.  During  summer  many  are  killed  for  the  sake 
of  the  flesh ;  above  all,  elks  near  the  small  lakes  at  some 
distance  from  the  Amur.  During  winter  the  OronchouB 
disperse  in  small  hunting  parties  in  the  forests,  returning 
from  time  to  time  to  carry  their  booty  to  the  yiirts.  They 
hunt  squirrels,  martens,  sables,  roedeer,  reindeer,  elks,  foxes 
and  sometimes  bears.  Squirrels  in  particuhir  are  found  in 
great  ntmibers,  and  those  from  this  neighbourhood  are 
highly  esteemed  in  the  markets  of  8ibcna,  and  on  the  s]wt 
itself  fetch  fivepence  halfpenny  a  ])iece.  A  good  spoiibiuan 
may  bag  a  thousand  in  a  season,  and  five  hundied  m  con- 
sidered an  average  yield.  Sables  are  very  scarce,  and  not 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  altogether  are  jirocured  here 
annually  by  traders.  Beats,  otters,  gluttons,  lynxes  and 
wild  boars  are  scarcely  ever  met  with.  Wolves  are  plentiful, 
but  only  few  of  them  are  killed,  for  dtunng  summer  they 
leave  no  track,  and  in  winter  they  easily  get  away.  The 
Oronchoiis  are  very  good  marksmen,  and  Orlol',  wlio  staid 
among  them  for  u  long  time,  did  not  see  a  umgie  tk^uirrel 
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through  whose  head  their  small  bullet  had  not  passed. 
Bows  aud  arrows  have  been  almost  entirely  supei-scdtd  bv 
fire-arms,  but  speurn  are  occasionally  used.  The  Manyargs 
also  set  snares  conaistiiig  of  a  crossbow  fastened  to  a  trunk  of 
a  tree.  The  arrow  is  smeared  with  putrified  fat  in  order  to 
aooeleiate  the  dfiath  of  the  animal  hit.  The  poison  Bpreada 
with  great  rapidly  from  the  wound  through  the  hody,  and 
the  oarcase  exhales  a  most  nauseous  odour,  which  is  also  the 
case  even  if  the  animal  is  killed  before  succumbing  to  the 
strength  of  the  poison.  Nevertheless  the  Manj'^args  eat  the 
flesh  without  disgust,  and  without  its  entailing  any  evil 
consequences. 

Women  hold  a  yeiy  inferior  position.  Girls  marry  before 
the  age  of  puberty.  Kot  only  is  the  whole  of  the  domestic 
labour  assigned  to  the  women,  but  they  have  to  build  and 
take  down  the  yurts,  load  and  unload  the  reindeer,  prepare 
the  hides,  manufacture  cloth,  birch-bark  matting,  etc. 

The  Oronchoiis  are  nominally  ( 'In  istiuns,  but  they  resort 
to  the  practices  of  Shamanism  almost  every  night.  On  one 
occasion  the  i^haman  astonished  his  auditors  by  waking  a 
woman  from  a  lethargic  sleep,  and  in  doing  so  he  shook  the 
poor  woman  most  unmerciAiliy,  constantly  calling  out, 
aonddttj  aya  aya-kokmiu,  her  soul  has  gone  fer  very  far  away. 
Idok  made  of  wood  and  fur  may  be  seen  in  the  yurts,  and 
the  teeth  and  claws  of  animals  are  worn  as  talismans. 
Diseased  parts  of  the  body  are  cured  by  wearing  a  carved  re- 
semblance of  them  ;  a  lame  person  may  thus  be  seen  currying 
about  small  legs  of  wood ;  an  indi\  idual  suffering  in  the 
chest,  a  little  heart ;  and  so  forth.  The  dead  arc  buried  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  yurts,  and  a  small*  house  or 
wooden  roof,  ornamented  frequently  with  carvings,  repre- 
senting the  heads  of  horses  or  the  like  is  placed  over  the 
grave. 

Orlof,  in  a  paper  on  the  nomadic  Tunguzians  of 
Tton^itovsk  aud  the  Angara,  east  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  north- 
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west  of  tlie  Oronchons,  giTes  an  interestang  account  of  Uie 
manner  in  which  them  tribes  are  engaged  in  the  course  of  a 

year.  Tlicse  tribes  are  the  Kiudigir,  one  liuiulred  and 
seventy-six  inalos  and  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  females  ; 
and  the  Chiichagir,  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  males  and 
four  hundred  and  seyenty-seyen  femalea.  The  Tunguzians 
diyide  our  year  into  two  parts,  a  sonuner  and  winter-year,  of 
six  moons  eai^.  The  summer  year  begins  with  the  first 
new  moon  after  the  spring  equinox,  and  to  maJce  up.  the 
deficiency  between  the  lunar  and  solar  year,  a  seventh  moon 
called  oktynkiro,  i.e.,  the  time  ia  up,  is  added  after  the  six 
winter  months.^    The  names  of  the  moons  are  as  follows : — 

a.  Summer  Year: 

1.  Turan  corresponds  to  our  March. 

2.  Sonka  or  Shonkon     „  April. 

3.  Dukun  „  May. 

4.  Ilyaga  or  Koga        „  June. 

5.  Ilkun  „  July. 

6.  Iran  »,  August. 

b.  Winter  Year : 

1.  Yrkin  corresponds  to  our  September. 

2.  Urgun  „  October. 

3.  TJgdarpyr  „  November. 

4.  Miro  „  December. 

5.  Otld  ,f  January. 
6..  Oiratm  „  February. 

7.  Oktynkiro  **  Time  is  up." 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  occupation  of  the 
Tunguriaift  during  each  moon  of  the  year.  In  the  first 
moon  of  summer  (March),  the  snow  which  had  choked  up 
the  ravines  and  defiles  has  become  settled,  and  its  crust  is 

suflSciently  hard  to  enable  the  Tunguzian  to  venture  upon  it 
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in  his  snow-shoMi  whilst  cloven-footed  animals  sink  down. 
The  Tungttziaxi  andk  himself  of  ibis  circumstance  and 
puisufis  the  game  with  or  witiiout  dogif  and  shoots  it  when 
he  finds  it.   In  some  instances  he  is  even  able  to  approach 

the  game  with  his  hunting-spear,  or  tlie  dogs  overtake  and 
kiJi  it,  and  surrender  their  prey  to  the  huntsman.  Elks, 
roe-  and  musk-deer,  wild  reindeer  and  goats  constitute  the 
chief  objects  of  the  chase  in  that  month,  and  the  Tunguzians 
fijL  their  tents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  valleys,  defiles  or 
ravines  where  the  snow  lies  deepest. 

In  April  the  ice  on  the  rivers  begins  to  moTe»  and  when  the 
banks  are  inundated  in  oonseqnence  of  the  melting  of  the^ 
snow,  the  Timguzian  hastens  to  the  small  rivulets  or  to  the 
sources  of  the  larger  ones ;  and  in  swampy  localities  or  places 
overgro^Ti  with  sedge,  he  casts  his  fishing-nets  and  catches 
great  numbuid  of  taimen,  perch,  pike  and  eel-pouts.  The  fish 
not  required  for  immediate  consumption  is  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  put  into  the  store-houses,  to  be  made  use  of  in  the 
following  month,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
year. 

May  is  a  very  dreary  month.  Preparotioos  for  attracting 
game  to  certain  spots  have  been  made  in  the  preceding 

autumn,  by  burning  down  some  of  the  high  grass  in  the 
valleys,  where  the  young  grass  sprouts  forth  earlier  than 
t'lsi  w  lu  re  ;  and  the  game  at  night  comes  to  pasture.  The 
Tunguzians,  concealed  by  the  high  grass,  lie  in  ambush  in 
expectation  of  getting  a  .&,vourable  shot.  This  manner  of 
hunting  is  not  always  saocessM,  for  the  Tnngnmans  from 
under  llksir  cover  cannot  always  obtain  asight  of  the  animals, 
and  these  are  remarkably  shy.  Moreover  a  shot  in  the  dark 
does  not  alwa3rs  telL  A  huntsman  who,  during  thiat  month, 
kills  three  goats,  or  a  reindeer  and  a  goat,  is  considered  very 
lucky.  The  Tunguzians  dwell  at  this  period  in  the  vicinity 
of  large  valleys,  but  do  not  altogether  leave  the-  rivers,  nor 
give  up  fishing. 
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The  fourth  summer  month — IlyagOf  June — supplies  them 
with  soft-roe  antlers,  filled  with  blood,  and  having  a  thick 
woolly  coyering  of  a  grayish  colour.  These  antlers  are  sold 
to  the  Chmese,  who  use  them  as  a  remedy  for  irregular  men- 
Btniation.  The  roe  is  of  a  yery  hardy  nature,  and  prefers  the 
rocky  heights  and  monntainSi  where  it  is  pursued  by  the 
natives.  The  TTinguzian  keeps  the  skin  and  flesh,  and  sells 
the  untlcrs  to  merchants  who  visit  him  towards  the  end 
of  f  hat  month,  bringing  tea,  tobacco,  salt^  powder  and  lead, 
grain,  butter  and  so  fortli,  and  ho  is  often  able  to  procure  in 
this  uroy  provisions  to  last  himself  and  family  for  half  a  year.. 
"So  irooAse  June  is  considered  one  of  the  best  months  of  the 
year. 

In  July-^i7Aim — the  Tungnzians  descend  from  ilie 
moimtains  to  the  riyers  and  lakes,  and  spend  the  first  part  of 

the  month  in  [fishing.  At  rapid  places  of  the  rivers  they 
cast  their  nets,  and  catch  grayling  and  pike.  On  the  lakes 
they  uso  small  horsehair-nets,  which  they  throw  out  from  a 
birch-bark  canoe,  containing  two  or  tlireo  persons.  The 
fishery  here  is  yerj'  productiyc ;  they  catch  large  sturgeons, 
^■A^mAnflJ  trout  (Sahno  lenoc),  perch  and  pike.  The  fish 
are  cat  lengthways  into  strips,  and  exposed  on  a  horsehair- 
net  to  the  sun ;  or  they  are  smoked  under  the  hole  in  the 
roof  which  serves  for  their  chimney.  Fish  prepared  in  this 
way,  called  in  Tunguzian  bapisianij,  arc  very  palatable,  and 
much  liked  by  Russian  travellers.  Towards  the  end  of  this 
month,  when  the  night  is  favourable,  the  Timgiizians  pro- 
vide themselves  with  torches,  and  visit  in  their  canoes  the 
retired  bays  of  the  lake,  where  they  harpoon  the  fish  found 
near  the  shore;  when  the  riyers  rise  in  consequence  of  heavy 
rains,  they  hasten  to  the  rapids,  and  kill  the  large  sturgeon, 
taimens,  and  pike  cast  ashore  and  left  by  the  waters.  In 
the  course  of  this  month  they  also  spear  the  elk  near  the 
lakes.  This  animal  is  very  fond  of  a  water-plant — T^ycopo- 
dium  solago — and  at  night  or  at  the  break  of  day  resorts  to 
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sliallow  lakes  covered  with  it.   He  wades  into  the  water,  and 

whilst  engaged  tearing  out  the  plant  with  his  teeth,  the 
Timguzian  draws  near  in  a  canoe,  and  kills  the  beast  with  a 
spear.  Sometimes  the  Tunguzians  hide  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lake  and  way-lay  the  elk.  This  kind  of  ejjort  is  not 
however  frequently  crowned  with  succeaSy  for  the  elk  is  not 
only  very  shy  and  scents  human  beings  at  a  great  distanoe, 
bat  approaelieB  the  lakes  only  during  dark  nightSy  or  when 
dense  fogs  lie  upon  them. 

In  the  sixth  month->*  August,  /r«fi^the  natives  catch 
birds.  It  is  well  known  that  wild- fowl,  swans,  geese,  divers, 
scoters,  ducks,  gulls,  etc.,  migrate  in  summer  to  Siberia, 
where  they  seek  retired  places,  to  breed  undisturbed.  Such 
localities  are  generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes  or 
creeks.  The  Tunguzians  are  sure  of  a  good  capture  at  the 
beginning  of  August^  for  at  that  time  the  young  birds  are 
not  yet  fledged,  and  the  mothers  are  moulting  their  feathers. 
On  their  small  birch-bark  canoeSi  the  men  visit  at  night  the 
retired  creeks  and  bays  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  spear  the 
birds  in  great  numbers.  Their  flesh,  excepting  that  of  tlic 
swans,  is  eaten,  and  the  feathers  and  down  are  exchanged 
for  tobacco,  ear  and  finger  rings,  bracelets,  beads  and  the 
like.  About  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  Tunguzians  leave 
the  lakes  and  go  up  the  mountains  and  ghu»ers«  to  trace  the 
burrows  of  the  Bobak,  which  they  unearth,  or  smoke  out. 
The  skins  of  these  little  animals  are  used  to  ornament  the 
holiday  dresB,  or  they  are  sold.  The  fat— and  in  autumn 
these  little  creatures  are  nothings  scarcely  but  &t — is  esteemed 
a  delicacy.  It  never  freezes  and  is  kept  in  a  small  leather 
bag  expressly  made  for  that  purpose. 

This  is  their  mode  of  life  during  the  six  months  of  the 
summer.  In  the  beginning  of  September  they  leave  the 
mountains  and  again  descend  to  the  rivers,  where  they  pre- 
pare for  their  winter-pursuits.  At  this  season  the  larches 
turn  yellow,  and  the  leaves  fall  off  the  trees.   This  is  the 
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rutting  period,  and  from  the  opening  of  the  month  may  be 
heard  at  day-break  the  call  of  the  roe-buck,  and  the  response 
of  the  doe,  who  has  gone  to  the  valley  with  her  fawna  to 
seek  forage.  The  Timguzian  ayails  himaelf  of  this,  and  by 
deyerlj  imitating  the  call  of  the  doe  on  a  wooden  horn, 
entices  the  Imnsk  near  enough  to  shoot  him.*^  The  elk  is  also 
now  hunted,  bat  as  it  does  not  call,  it  is  neoessaxy  to  follow 
its  track,  which  is  not  tokj  difficult  after  the  fiist  snow  has 


fidlen.   Generally  speaking  the  Tunguzians  hare  more  meat 

at  the  end  of  September  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
But  if  fortune  should  not  smile  upon  them  in  tlieir  hunting 
expeditions,  they  Kvc  upon  service-berrip^i  and  bilberries, 
which  they  mix  with  reindeer  milk.  Other  berriesy  such  as 
doud-berxies,  whortle-berries  and  currants,  nro  eonsidered 
unwholesome.  They  also  gather  the  nuts  of  the  Manehu- 
cedar,  and  the  dwarflike  Oembia-pine.  These  are  generally 
eaten  wilh  the  shell  on,  and  on  extra  occasions  are  mixed  up 
with  kukora,  that  is  dried  meat  cut  small.  The  latter  part 
of  September  and  beginning  of  October  is  again  employed  in 
fishing,  for  the  fish  then  ascend  the  rivers  to  spawn.  The 
catch  at  that  time  is  very  large  if  not  interrupted  by  a  pre- 
mature frost.  Having  procured  a  sufficiency  of  provisions 
against  the  winter,  the  Tunguzians  about  the  middle  of 
October  remove  to  the  forests  and  enter  upon  the  chase  of 
fur-bearing  animals,  of  all  game  the  most  profitable.  They 
stop  here  until  the  dose  of  NoTember.   Their  first  care  is  to 

h  The  Mau^args  employ  the  sanie  stratagem  for  hunting  stags. 
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Bet  Yanous  kinds  of  snares,  which  are  inspect^  horn  day  to 
day.  They  hunt  and  trap  sables*  foxes,  bean,  irolTes,  otters^ 
navtena,  lynxes,  gluttcms,  squinela  and  pdlecats. 

At  the  beginnmg  of  the  fourth  winter  month,  December, 
the  Tunguzians  taike  their  furs  to  the  localities  fixed  npon  for 
paying  the  Tassak,  or  tribate  in  furs,  and  where  they  also 
carry  on  barter  with  merchants  who  como  for  that  purjwse. 
^  Each  male  between  the  years  of  fifteen  and  fifty  pays  annually 
*  two  silver  rubles,  or  the  equivalent  in  furs.  No  other  ta^es 
are  levied  upon  them.  In  some  instances,  the  Timguzians 
evade  the  payment  of  this  impost ;  but  as,  in  such  cases,  the 
other  members  of  the  tribe  have  to  make  good  the  deficiency, 
they  are  all  of  them  interested  in  disoovering  the  defaulter. 
Sometimes  a  Tnngnrian  remains  away  from  the  ''fidr,"  as 
this  annual  gathering  is  called,  because  he  is  greatly  in 
aireur  to  tlie  merchants,  and  is  afraid  of  being  compelled  to 
surrender  the  whole  of  his  furs,  without  recei\^Tlg  means  to 
sustain  life.  In  that  case,  he  generally  visits  another  fair, 
where  he  sells  his  furs  and  pays  the  Yassak  due. 

The  merchants  always  manage  to  keep  the  Tunguzian  in 
debt,  and  the  price  of  oommodities  is  most  exorbitant.  His 
purchases  made— they  oonsist  for  tiie  greater  part  in  grain — 
the  Tunguzian  returns  to  the  forests,  and  during  January 
and  February  continues  to  hunt  fur-animals. 

In  conclusion,  we  wiii  say  a  few  words  about  the  Solon,  a 
nomadic  tribe,  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Manyargs, 
and  who  occupy  tho  country  nortli  of  Mergen.  They  claim 
to  be  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sushi,  by  whom  was  foimded 
the  dynasty  of  the  Qm,  The  word  Solon  signifies  Shooters." 
.  They  are  indeed  expert  huntsmen,  and  even  their  women 
mount  on  hraseiback  and  pursue  the  game.  Besides  horses, 
they  have  dogs  for  hunting,  sheep,  oxen,  and  camels.' 

'Da Haldfi^  Qhioa,  17. ;  Laoge  ta PIbUas  Beitrige,  iL 
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Makchu,  Davjuaks  and  Chinese. 

Thb  moet  populoiis  port  of  the  Amur  is  tliAt  inunodiately 
bdow  the  Dzeya,  wliere  for  a  distance  of  forty  to  fifty  miLeB, 
801116  twenty-fiTe  or  tbirty  villages  are  scattered  along  its 

banks,  above  and  below  the  town  of  Sakhalin-nla-hotiin  or 


MAIRJHU. 


Aignn.  These  villages  number  ten  to  fifty  or  even  one 
hundred  houses  each,  and  are  built  cither  on  the  hig^  banks 
of  the  river,  where  plantations  of  trees  protect  them  against 
cold  northerly  winds,  or  on  sandy  islands  or  peninsnlas, 
among  the  willows.    Between  these  villages  their  cfamisy 
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carts  may  be  seen  going.  These  haye  two  wheeb  fixed  to 
X  the  axle-tree,  and  they  all  turn  together.  They  are  drawn 
by  oxen,  afld  more  but  slowly  along  tiie  wretched  roads. 
Labourers  are  engaged  in  the  gardens  and  fields  sarronnding 
the  villages,  and  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  graze  on  the 


HAMCHU  OABI. 


intervening  posture-lands.  The  river  is  enlivened  by  junks 
und  fLsliing-boats,  the  former  carrying  sails  and  streamers. 
They  are  towed  up  the  river  by  men  on  the  banks.  Leaving 
this  popidoua  district,  the  mud-houses  again  become  scarce, 
and  in  their  place  we  find  yurts  covered  with  birch  or  laroh- 
barki  sedge  or  twigs.  But  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  these 
yurts  resanUe  the  Oronohons  and  Manyargs  in  dress,  they 
are  in  feature  more  akin  to  the  Baurians. 

This  population  consists  of  Daurians  and  Manohn,  who  can. 
scarcely  be  distingnished  from  each  other  in  appearance.  They 
are  taller  and  stronger  than  the  Orouhons ;  the  countenance 
is  oval  and  more  intellectual,  and  the  cheeks  are  less  broad. 
The  nose  is  rather  prominent;  and  the  eyebrows  straight. 
The  skin  is  tawny-coloured,  the  hair  brown.  The  lower  classes 
do  not  shave  the  head^  and  their  hair  resembles  an  ill-con- 
stmcted  hay-stack,  around  which  they  twist  their  pig-tail  to 
keep  it  in  place.  The  higher  daaaoa  shave  the  head  in  front 
'  and  over  the  temples,  and  cultivate  a  tail  which  hangs  down 
behind.  Some  of  the  women  are  well-favonred,  generally 
round-faced,  ileshy  and  of  a  very  ruddy  complexion.  Collins 
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noticed  several  old  people  and  yoimg  cliiklrcn  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes,  and  among  the  wonieu  several  cases  of  goitre. 

The  dress  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  Chinese.  Tho 
men  wear  a  long  blue  coat  of  cotton,  loose  linen  trousers 
^EUitened  at  the  knee  or  made  into  leggings,  and  Chinese 
'  shoes  or  boots  made  of  skin.  They  wear  also  a  kind  of  Test 
or  Eyaftan  of  skin  or  fish-skin,  and  a  belt  to  which  is  attached 
a  case  oontaininga  knife,  Chinese  chop-sticks,  tinder,  a  small 
copper  pipe  and  tobacco.  Both  sexes  are  passionately  fond 
of  smoking,  and,  as  in  Cluiiu,  constantly  cany  u  ikn  about 
Willi  them.  The  women  dress  in  a  blue  cotton  gown  with 
short  loose  sleeves,  above  which  they  wear  a  cape  or  mantle 
of  silk  reaching  down  to  the  waist.  The  hair  is  brushed  up 
and  fastened  on  the  top  of  the  head  in  a  bunch,  which  is 
secured  by  a  comb  ornamented  with  beads,  hair  needles,  and 
decked  with  gay  ribbons  and  real  or  artificiai  flowers.  The 
ear-rings,  £nger-rings  and  bracelets  exhibit  mnch  taste. 
The  women  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  their  youngest 
children  about  with  them,  tied  on  their  back.  Tho  girls  on 
being  released  from  their  swaddling  clothes,  are  dressed  like 
their  mothers,  but  the  boys  up  to  six  or  seven  years  of  age, 
only  wear  a  pair  of  loose  pantaloons.  The  use  of  fiir  or 
leather  in  their  clothing  is  restricted  almost  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ynrts. 

The  houses  generally  stand  in  a  square  yard,  lumng  a 
ftnce  of  stakes  or  wickerwork.    The  frame-work  of  the 

house  is  made  of  wood,  and  the  walls  are  plastered  with  mud- 
clay,  for  wood  is  here  rather  a  dear  commodity,  and  men  go 
to  tlie  Upper  Amur  to  fell  the  wood  necessary  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants  of  the  prairie,  and  float  it  down 
in  rafts.  The  roof  is  covered  with  sedge  or  grass.  The 
interior  is  not  generally  divided  into  compartments,  but  when 
it  is,  all  culinary  Ofperaticns  are  carried  on  in  the  entrance- 
room,  and  we  meet  here  also  witii  &e  children,  enddug-pigs, 
calves,  chickens  and  dogs  isi  the  proprietor.   There  is  a  large 
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window  of  paper  soaked  in  oil  on  each  side  of  the  door. 
During  summer  the  paper  windows  are  replaced  by  matting 
which  rolls  up  like  our  blinds.  The  lire-place  is  generally 
to  the  left  as  you  enter,  close  to  the  walL  A  large  iron  pan 
.  is  set  up  into  this  fire-place,  and  the  smoke  posses  ihxough 
wooden  pipes  leading  from  it  and  earned  ondemeaib  tlie 
low  bendies  wfaidi  encompass  the  apartment,  and  oontiniied 
to  a  sort  of  high  wooden  diimney)  stock  up  in  the  yard. 
Great  economy  is  thus  practised  as  regards  the  smoke.  The 
wooden  benches,  which  are  about  eighteen  inches  high,  and 
five  or  six  feet  wide,  serve  as  places  of  ropose  by  niglit  or 
day.  Cupboards  are  let  into  the  wall  for  articles  of  clothing 
and  utensils,  such  as  wooden  and  day  Tessels,  baskets,  boxes, 
'iron  kettles.  A  day-pot  with  charooal  is  placed  in  front  of, 
or  on  one  of  iihe  bendies,  to  light  the  pipes,  whidi  are  in 
constant  leqnisitioiL  When  a  guest  enters,  one  of  the 
women  at  once  fills  and  Eghts  a  pipe,  and  having  taken  a 
few  pufis  hersoii",  and  wiped  the  mouth-piece  with  her  hand 
or  apron,  she  presents  it  to  him.  On  the  walls  we  perceive 
pictures  of  Buddhist  deities,  or  of  i  oism,  painted  on  linen. 
Outside  many  of  the  houses  there  is  a  shrine  containing 
idols,  in  front  of  whidi  stand  small  basins  with  incense.  We 
noticed  in  addition  opposite  the  door  of  many 
standing  within  lihe  yard,  a  square  wooden  screen  sefveral 
Ii9et  high.  On  that  side  of  the  screen  fiMsing  tilie  door  there 
is  a  pole  attadied  witih  an  arrangement  for  raising  it  when 
required.  The  upper  part  of  this  pole  is  ornamented  with 
the  skulls  of  beasts  of  prey,  small  flags,  horse-hair  or  tho 
like,  and  during  prayer  it  is  set  up  whilst  the  worshippers 
are  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground  downward.  Maack 
>  noticed  a  rude  calendar  in  the  house  of  the  Manchu  official 
residing  at  the  month  of  the  Sungari.  It  consisted  of  a 
hent  bow,  to  the  cord  of  which  lldrty  wooden  bdls  were 
attadied,  and  one  of  which  was  pushed  every  day  to  the 
otlier  side.  * 
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There  are  several  temples  at  ^Vij^  un,  u,nd  at  a  Ibw  of  the 
military  stations.  Maack  describes  u  temple  of  Confu-tze 
which  he  found  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  oak-trees, 
near  the  river  Gnijin.  Tt  is  a  square  house,  the  walls  of 
which  are  made  of  thin  poles  set  up  aide  hj  side,  and  the 
interstices  filled  up  with  day,  and  smoothened.  The  alqnng 
roof  is  lhatched  with  straw.  As  you  enter  you  find  yourself 
in  a  kind  of  ante-room,  separated  from  the  nm^  compart- 
ment by  a  pink  curtain  runninnr  along  the  'width  of  the 
temple,  and  suspended  from  alcuder  pillars.  Upon  this 
curtain  arc  three  inscriptions,  in  Cliincse,  viz.,  "  Erected  in 
tho  tenth  month  of  the  fourth  year  of  8an-tin,  of  the  Dai-tsin 
dynasty "  Three  suns  govern  spring  and  autumn and 
*'*Built  hy  the  pious  and  humble  Yan-khai-tsin."  Drawing 
aside  ihe  curtain,  we  see  before  us  a  table  against  the  wall,  ' 
upon  which  stands  a  pietuie  painted  on  deal  and  represent- 
ing some  deity  with  a  deformed  face,  the  head  surrounded 
by  a  varicgalod  niiiibud.  lie  sits  cross-legged  on  a  bench, 
and  on  each  side  of  him  are  three  human  beings  with  a 
similar  nimbus. 

At  the  lower  comers  of  the  picture  two  animals  are 
crouching,  one  resembling  a  lynx,  the  other  a  tiger.  At  the 
foot  of  the  deity  two  men  without  xiimbus  are  wrestling. 
Dried  stems  and  leaves  of  ATtemisia,  some  Ghinese  coins,  and 
a  Russian  &rfhing  (half  kopeck)  lie  on  the  table  in  front 
of  the  picture.  There  is  also  a  semi-globular  vessel  of  cast* 
iron,  with  three  holes  on  each  side,  which  is  struck  by  the 
worshipper,  after  he  has  made  his  obeisance,  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  god. 

It  has  been  remarked  before  that  the  Tungnzians  about 
Aigun  till  the  soil,  and  breed  cattle ;  but  they  carry  on 
fishing  and  the  chase  with  the  same  zest  as  their  neighbours. 
The  Manchn  and  GhuLCBe^  are  more  addicted  to  the  former, 

^  Called  Nikans  by  the  Tuuguzians. 
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tbo  Daurians  to  the  latter.  Their  boats  arc  made  of  the 
trunk  of  a  hoUowed-out  tree,  cut  into  two  pieces,  fastened 
with  wooden  pegs,  and  secured  from  leaking  with  pitch. 
They  also  make  flat-bottomed  boats  of  planks.  Occasionally 


may  be  seen  the  large  juiiks  of  the  Chinese  or  Manchu,  most 
of  them  built  on  the  fcJungari,  with  a  small  tub-like  house  at 
the  stem,  and  a  mast  with  a  knob,  a  bird,  or  trident  at  the 
top.  They  have  nets,  hooks,  and  fishing  forks,  or  harpoons. 
A  peculiar  kind  of  fishing  i^parotos  was  observed  n^ 
Aigim.  We  give  an  iUustration  of  it.  The  net  is  lowered 
by  means  of  a  rope,  and  the  apparatus  can  be  pnsihed  into 
the  water  and  pulled  back  as  required. 


• 


During  winter,  when  the  river  is  covered  with  ice,  the 
Daurians  practise  a  mode  of  fishing  known  to  the  OossaokB  as 
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chekachcni  or  "  iiuiUcting."    Where  tlio  ice  is  transparent, 
the  fish  may  be  seen  almost  irmnovcablo  near  the  surface  of 
the  water  beneath  it.    A  few  strokes  on  the  ice  with  a  mallet 
stun  the  fish,  and  a  hole  is  tJnea  made,  and  they  are 
out  with  the  hand  or  a  small  net. 

The  DauziauB  dweUing  on  the  Upper  Simgari,  m  the 
neighbourliood  of  Tftitsikar,  haTe  been  Tinted  hy  E.  Tsbrand 
Idee. 

"They  occupy  Naun-kotun  (now  Tsitsikar)  and  the  six 
villages  south  of  it,  and  are  called  Daori  or  Daurians. 

"  They  carry  on  ao-riculture  very  successfully,  and  cultivate 
vegetables  and  much  tobacco.  Their  religion  is  very  impious 
and  diabolical,  for  according  to  their  own  admission  they  ate  ' 
Shamaniats,  and  serve  and  worship  the  doTil. 

«  At  midnight,  the  neighbours  frequently  jneet,  botb  men 
tatSL  women.  One  of  tiiem  prostiatee  himself  upon  the 
ground,  and  those  surrounding  him  set  up  a  hideous  howl. 
Others  beat  a  kind  of  drum,  and  after  a  short  pause,  the 
shouting  recommences,  and  tliis  continues  for  an  hour  or  two. 
After  some  time,  the  person  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  who 
appears  to  be  mad  with  enthusiasm,  raises  himself,  and  tells 
the  others  where  he  has  been,  and  what  he  heard  and  saw. 
Sometimes  one  or  the  other  of  the  eompany  desires  to  learn 
flomethiiig  about  the  future^  and  the  intimation  is  of  course 
affbzded  him.  Kot  a  night  passed  whilst  I  staid  in  Hie 
place  without  these  deril-worshippers  yelling  in  this  way. 

*'  The  dead  arc  kept  in  the  house  for  three  days  ;  they  are 
then  half-buried  in  a  funereal  hut  in  the  garden  or  field.  It 
ifi  daily  visited  by  the  nearest  relatives,  who  bring  all  sorts  of 
meat  and  drink.  The  food  is  put  to  the  mouth  of  the 
deceased  with  a  spoon,  and  the  drink  is  placed  in  small  cups 
outside  the  hut.  A  few  weeks  pass  in  this  manner,  and  then 
the  decomposed  corpse  is  buried  deeper. 

''These  Baori  live  in  houses  made  of  loam,  or  earth, 
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thatehed  with  reeds  or  thin  bamboos.  The  walls  are  wMte- 
waahed  inside.  On  a  pillar,  about  six  feet  high,  are  sus- 
pended the  entawOs  of  an  animal,  with  a  small  bow,  arrows, 
spears,  and  other  arms  arrayed  around  it.   Before  this  they 

bend  now  and  then  in  adoration.  The  houses  are  not  divided 
into  cx)mpartnients ;  nearly  half  the  room  is  encompassed  by 
a  bench,  about  a  yard  high  and  two  wide,  which  is  coyered 
with  reed  matting.  The  fire-place  is  outside  the  house,  near 
the  door,  and  the  smoke  from  it  passes  through  a  pipe  con- 
ducted beneath  the  benches  through  the  house*  This 
anangement  replaces  but  imperfedljour  stove ;  and  imparts 
but  little  warmth  totiie  room,  though  thepeisons  lying  upon 
the  divan  are  pretty  oomibrtable. 

"Two  ii'on  kettles  always  form  part  of  the  househuld 
utensils,  one  of  them  contains  water  for  the  tea,  and  the  food 
is  cooked  in  the  other.  The  houses  have  large  square 
windowBi  pasted  with  paper.  They  are  hinged  at  the  top, 
and  opened  for  ventilation  by  raising  the  bottom  part  with 
a  stick. 

These  people  are  well  made,  eepeoially  the  women,  and 
dress  like  the  Msnchu  in  China.    The  secretaries  of  the 

Mandarins  who  are  sent  to  this  part,  are  privileged  by  a 
letter  from  the  Khaii  to  select  any  women  or  young  gii-ls 
whom  they  may  fancy  whenever  love  prompts  them.  I 
have  myself  frequently  been  present  when  the  best-looking 
females  were  taken  away  in  a  cart,  as  if  they  were  going  to 
the  slaughterhouse.  Some  of  the  men  whose  wives  had 
been  taken  in  this  mamier,  still  persist  in  considering  it  a 
a  special  favour  to  have  such  fine  gentlemen  as  brothers-in- 
law.  Others,  though  discontented,  axe  compelled  to  conceal 
their  chagrin  from  fear  of  punishment  and  disgrace.** 

The  Targachim,  mentioned  by  Ysbrand  Ides  and  Brandt, 
are  probably  also  Daurians.  They  are  Shamanists.  During 
summer  they  dress  in  Chinese  cotton  stuflfe  or  prepared 
hides,  but  in  winter  they  wear  sheep-skins.   They  live  in 
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hutB  made  of  reeds  or  bomboos ;  but  unlike  the  Oroehons 
and  Manyarga  of  the  Amur,  Uiey  snbaist  chiefly  upon  agri- 
colture,  and  cultivate  Imrl^,  oats,  etc.,  and  sell  the  surplus 
at  Tsitsikar.    They  keep  horsBB/  camels,  oxen  and  sheep, 

the  latter  hin  iiif^  fat  tails.  They  frequently  ride  on  oxen, 
and  are  expert  in  the  use  of  the  bow. 

Thb  Tunouzians  of  the  Lower  Amub.  —  Goldi, 

Manguns,  Obochis. 

These  tribes  exhibit  so  groat  a  .similarity  in  outward  appear- 
ance, customs  and  manner  of  life,  a.s  to  induce^  us  not  to 
describe  them  under  separate  headings,  which  would  neces- 
sitate omr  repeating  the  same  kind  of  information  in  almost 


QOWl, 


eyery  instance.  We  shall  merely  state  where  one  of  the 
tribes  mentioned  possesses  some  peculiarity  distinguishing 

it  from  its  neighbours. 

The  Tunguzian  tribes  arc  tlie  Goldi  and  Manguns,  along 
the  Amur,  JSungari  and  Usuri ;  and  the  Orochis  along  the 
sea-coast  from  Castries  Bay  to  about  44°  N.  lat. 
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The  Qoldi  mbabit  botih  banks  of  the  Sungari  below  the 
town  of  Sansin,  ihe  Usari. below  the  Dobikhn  and  the 
Amur  to  the  Tillage  of  Niurguya  below  the  Gorin.  Maaok 
calls  the  Goldi  living  along  the  Amur  down  to  Nyungya 
"Kileng";  and  tliuso  about  the  mouth  of  the  Usuri, 
"Ilodscng."  Below  the  Goldi  the  banks  of  the  Amur  are 
occupied  by  the  Manguns  or  Olchas  as  far  as  the  \'illage  of 
Kadcma,  below  the  Bussian  settlement  of  IrkutakoL  The 
Orochis,  lastly,  occupy  the  sea^^soast  and  the  country 
bounded  by  the  Amur  and  XJsuri,  having  for  neighbours 
the  Gilyaks,  Manguns  and  Goldisi  and  coming  into  contact 
on  the  Upper  ITsuri  with  Chinese  settlers. 

Hiese  Tunguzians  have  the  usual  Mongol  features,  pro- 
minent cheek  bones,  and  small  oblique  eyes.  The  nose  is 
not  in  all  cast  s  flat.  The  eyebrows  are  more  defined  and 
arched.  The  mouth  large,  the  lips  thick  and  of  a  dull  red 
colour.   The  oomplszion  is  fidr  and  ruddy.   The  colour  of 


OBOOHIS. 

the  hair  and  eyes  arc  black,  but  occasionally  grey  eyes  are 
seen.  The  size  of  the  head  is  large  compared  to  that  of  the 
body.     According  to  M.  Kollin,  the  average  stature .  of 
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the  men  whom  he  met  in  Castries  Bay  vm  five  feet  one 
inch,  ihe  dienrnfenooe  of  the  head  22*38  inches^  and  the 
diameters  9*59  and  5*69  inehes.   The  bodies  are  lank,  but 

the  muscles  well  developed,  and  the  men  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  strength. 

The  fashion  of  shaving  the  head  has  only  in  few  instanced 
been  adopted  from  the  Munchu.  Ordinarily  the  hair  is  tied 
up  in  a  bunch  and  allowed  to  hang  down  the  nape  of  the 
nedc,  or  it  is  plaited.  The  beard  and  moustaches  make  but 
a  poor  show,  and  many  natiyes  axe  not  proyided  with  hirsute 
appendages  at  a]I>  or  tweease  them  out  for  yery  shame. 
The  women  wear  their  hair  parted  in  the  mid^e  with  two 
plaits  hanging  down  the  back,  like  Kussiaii  peasant  girls,  or 
twisted  round  their  heads.  Both  sexes  are  in  the  habit  of 
tattooing"  the  face,  a  custom  not  observed  amongst  the 
Dauiians,  though  met  with  occasionally  amongst  the  Oron- 
chons.  The  tattooing  is  restricted  however  to  four  spots 
placed  on  the  forehead  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  In  their 
drees  much  has  been  adopted  horn  the  Manchu,  and  though 
few  can  afford  to  purchase  cotton  stoffe,  not  to  mention  silks, 
the  fish,  dog  and  deer-skins  are  fashioned  according  to 
Chinese  patterns.  The  materials  most  in  request  for  sum- 
mer dresses  are  flsh-sldns,  which  are  procured  from  two 
kinds  of  salmon.  They  strip  the  skin  otf  with  suri)risiug 
dexterity,  and  by  beating  it  with  a  mallet  cause  the  scales  to 
Ml  qS,  and  render  it  very^  supple.  Clothes  thus  made  are 
'  imperyious  to  rain.  The  men  wear  a  kind  of  blouse  made 
of  this  sktn,  fastened  in  fixmt,  and  confined  round  tbe  waist 
by  a  leather  belt,  to  which  are  suspended  a  number  of 
articles  of  daily  use.  These  articles  are  worked  with  much 
neatness,  and  consist  of  a  large  knife  in  a  ftir  sheath  (1);  an 
>  iron  instrument  for  cleaning  the  tobacco-pipe,  the  constant 
companion  of  men  and  women,  for  both  sexes  and  even 
children  are  inveterate  smokers  (2);  a  curyed  knife  for 
cutting  fish  (3) ;  a  tinder  pouch  (4) ;  a  steel  for  striking  a 
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light  (5) ;  a  bone  for  smootliing  their  fiah-sloDS  and  loosezi- 
ing  knots  (6) ;  a  bag  of  fiahHskin  for  tinder  (7) ;  a  small 
bag  with  a  whetstone  (8) ;  and  a  needle-oase  (9).  In  addition 


to  the  bloufle,  the  men  wear  a  short  loose  pair  of  trowsers, 
and  shoes  made  of  deer  or  seal-skin.  During  sommer 
howerer,  and  when  they  are  in  Iheir  houses,  they  generally 

go  bare-footed.  They  have  leggings  of  birch-bark  or  cotton 
stuff  up  to  the  knee,  tied  round  with  strips  of  raw  hide. 
Their  hats  arc  made  of  various  materials,  felt,  birch -bark, 
straw,  and  in  winter  fur,  and  are  of  various  shapes.  One  of 
the  Goldi  in  the  wood-cut  wears  a  conical  hat  of  biich-bark, 
of  a  Chinese  pattern,  and  beautiMLy  carved.  The  oiber 
wears  a  peculiar  heed-drsss,  consisting  of  two  ear-lappets 
attached  to  a  head-band.  The  Orochi  wears  a  straw-hat 
with  a  very  wide  brim.  In  winter  the  fish-skin  dress  is 
replaced  by  dresses  made  of  dog  and  reindeer-skin  and  tur, 
the  hair  turned  outside,  and  the  fine  Mangun  gentleman, 
with  his  jovial  face,  dandified  moustaches  and  beard  a  la 
Henri  Quatre,  conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  comfort  which 
sach  a  dress  affords. 

B  B 
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MANOUN. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  dress  of  the  women  liere  as 
elsewhere  is  of  a  more  elaborate  character.  Tlie  loose  gown 
of  blue  or  white  cotton  stuff  or  iishskin  is  trimmed  along 
■  the  hem  with  coloured  pieces  of  cloth  or  silk  ribbons^  small 
shells  and  Chinese  coins.  The  skirt  and  body  are  em- 
broidered in  red,  blue,  black  or  yellow,  in  various  designs 


QOLDI  IDOL. 


exhibiting  mucli  taste.  Tliey  also  wear  aprons  similarly 
ornamented  to  which  are  attached  sometimes  a  small  idol  or 
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two  as  charms.    Their  shoes  and  leggings  are  similar  to 

those  of  the  man.  There  is  no  lack  of  jewellery.  Sometimes 
two  or  more  pairs  of  ear-rings  made  of  brass,  silver  or  copper 
wires,  with  a  glass-bead  or  Chinese  coins  as  pendants  are 


worn  in  the  ears.  The  Goldi  and  Orochi  oocaBionally  wear 
a  small  nose-ring.  Copper  bracelets  and  neddaces  of  glass- 
beads  are  also  worn. 

The  habitations  arc  regulated  by  the  season  and  occupa- 
tion. Fishing  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  their  employ- 
ments, for  it  not  only  supplies  them  with  the  chief  article  of 
food  for  themselves  and  dogs,  but  also  with  a  material  for 
their  dress  and  lamp-oil  for  the  winter  months.  Thej  occa- 
sionally hnnt  in  the  smnmer,  hut  only  such  animals  as  are 
valuable  for  their  skins  or  flesh,  and-  reserve  the  htmting  of 
fur-bearing  animals  for  the  winter  months.  They  are  not 
thus  riDniufles  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term,  but 
nevertheless  lead  a  very  roving  life,  being  frequently  absent 
from  home  for  months.  During  these  temporary  absences 
they  occupy  temporaiy  dwellings,  which  they  build  where 
the  fishing  of  the  season  promises  to  he  most  productive. 
The  materiala  employed  in  the  building  of  these  summer- 
huts  are  birch-hark,  sedge,  the  flexible  boughs  of  the  willow 
or  very  thin  poles.    The  shape  of  the  huts  is  either  that  of  a 
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bee-hive,  or  they  are  oonioal  or  square,  the  latter  are  called 

Da'urs.  In  front  of  these  huts  there  are  generally  various 
fishing  utensils,  baskets,  hatchets,  small  tables  to  cut  the 


SUMMER  HUT  AT  THE  USURI  MOUTH.  * 

fish-skins  on,  and  so  forth.  The  interior  is  lighted  by  nieims 
of  fish-oil  kept  burning  outside  the  door,  as  there  is  no 
chimney. 

We  find  heie  again  the  amall  birch-bark  canoe  of  the 
Manyargs,  which  carries  one  maa.  He  propels  it  wiih  a 
paddle,  having  a  blade  at  each  end,  and  which  he  dips 

alternately  into  the  water  on  either  side.  They  also  have 
larger  boats  made  of  three  principal  planks,  mostly  of  cedar- 


BIBCH-BARK  CANOE. 


wood,  and  fastened  by  means  of  wooden-pegs,  and  caulked 
with  willow-bast.  These  boats  are  about  fifteen  feet  long  and 
sometunes  cany  sails.  The  bottom  plank  curves  above  the 
water  and  extends  beyond  the  bow.   There  are  wooden-pms 

on  the  gunwales,  and  the  oars  fit  into  thm  by  holes,  and 

the  prow  is  often  ornamented  with  a  bird's  head.  Boats  of 
this  coustruction  easily  pass  the  many  shallows  of  the  river. 
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These  oars  arc  nicely  carved  and  painted  black  and  red. 
One  man  takes  hia  place  at  the  stem,  and  the  boat  is  rowed 
European  fashion.  The  boatmen  chaunt  in  a  moDotoaotift 
stroin  kfieping  time  to  the  strdce  of  their  oan.  They  aie 
indeed  expert  lowera,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
intricate  navigation  of  the  river  upon  which  they  bptud  a 
great  part  of  their  life.  As  pilots  they  have  been  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Ilussians.  In  going  against  the  stream  the 
boat  is  often  towed  by  doga.  Another  kind  of  boat  is 
hollowed  out  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  is  about  ten  feet 
long.  The  bow  has  the  same  construction  as  in  the  larger 
boats. 

The  fishing-tackle  consists  of  harpoons,  hooks  and  various 
kinds  of  nets.   The  harpoon  is  about  five  feet  long  and  is 


HABPOON. 


provided  with  three  iron  prongs  wiih  teeth.  To  prevent 
the  prongs  being  detached  by  the  exertions  the  fish  naturally 

makes  to  get  rid  of  the  unwelcome  visitant,  they  are  secured 
by  a  rope  to  a  ring  at  the  end  of  the  liaudle  of  the  harpoon. 
There  is  also  an  ingenious  arrangement  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  fish  when  once  the  harpoon  has  been  thiown, 
for  the  fisherman  does  not  retain  it  by  a  line.  This  consists 
of  an  inflated  fish-bladder  fiutoied  to  one  of  the  prongs  by  a 
line  thirty-five  feet  long.  This  bladder  floats  of  course. 
When  the  fish  has  become  exhausted,  it  is  pulled  out  with  a 
hook,  and  killed  with  a  mallet.  Ordinary  fish-hooks  fiwtened 
to  a  long  switch,  are  also  used.  They  are  concealed  by  the 
tail  of  a  squirrel,  and  vary  in  size  according  to  the  kind  of 
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lish  it  is  intended  to  secure.  The  native  smith  displays  great 
skill  and  dexterity  in  the  manufacture  of  these  fish-hcxjks. 
He  sits  on  the  ground  with  ananyil  on  his  right  hand.  This 


ANVIL. 


anvil  is  square ;  on  one  side  it  has  two  projections,  on  the 
apposite  a  long  incision,  and  on  the  top  a  circular  hole. 
There  is  a  hasin  with  charcoal  between  his  feet  and  he  blows 
it  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  the  nose  of  which  passes  through 


BELLOWS. 


the  hole  of  a  stone,  and  which  he  works  with  his  light  foot. 
Having  heated  the  iron  in  the  charcoal,  the  smith  shapes  the 
hooks  in  the  small  cavily  on  the  top  of  the  anvil.  He  does 
not  however  confine  bimself  to  making  hooks,  and  as  far  as 
the  scarcity  of  iron  admits  of  it,  he  manufactures  other 
articles,  and  the  annexed  illustration  of  a  spear-head  may 
pass  a&  a  fair  specimen  of  native  industry. 


SFBARrHlULD. 
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The  nets  of  hemp  or  nettles,  are  made  chiefly  during  the 
winter,  when  the  whole  family  engages  in  this  kind  of  work, 
aitting  zoimd  a  lamp  fed  with  fish-oiL  A  smaUl  net  of  hemp, 
with  floats  of  corkwood  and  a  hbuvj  weiglLt  of  day  m  the 
oentre  is  used  for  catohing  smaU  fiah.  On  narrow  riverB 
ihey  employ  a  net  above  fifty  feet  long  and  seven  feet  wide, 
and  without  weights.  This  net  is  stretched  across  the  river, 
and  one  of  the  men  drives  the  fish  towards  it  by  mukiug  a 
great  uoiae.  Another  Jkind  is  used  for  catching  sturgeons 
and  salmon  in  tho  Amur  itself.  This  net  is  a  aort  of  sack,, 
with  a  oircimiferenoe  at  the  top  of  fiye  feet,  and  a  depth  of 
two  feet  and  a  half.  The  meshes  are  two  or  three  inches 
wide.  One  half  of  the  top  is  provided  with  leaden  weights, 
and  the  other  with  corks.  At  each  end,  where  the  corks 
and  leads  meet,  is  fastened  a  heavy  stone  uikI  a  rope.  Two 
persons  at  least  are  required  to  drag  this  net.  They  sit  each 
in  his  own  boat,  holding  an  end  of  one  of  the  ropes,  and  drag 
the  net  between  them.  The  leaded  part  of  the  net  goes  to 
the  bottom,  and  the  oorks  float,  leaving  thus  an  opening  for 
the  flsh  to  get  in,  and  the  booty  is  deyerly  puUed  ashore. 

Another  plan,  and  one  most  in  vogue  among  the  CMdi 
during  autumn,  when  the  fish  descend  to  the  sea,  is  this. 
For  a  distance  of  sixty  feet  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  a 
series  of  trcssels,  connected  by  crossbeams,  are  firmly  fixed 
in  the  bottom.  The  space  between  them  is  filled  up  by  a 
wicker-work  of  willows,  leaving  but  a  small  opening  for  tho 
fiah  to  pass  through.  At  this  opening  the  Goldi  lies  in  wait 
with  his  ordinary  fishing  net»  and  the  number  of  flsh  he  is 
thus  eriahled  to  take,  with  little  trooUe,  h  enonnoDB. 

The  fish,  after  being  skinned  and  dried  for  a  few  days  in 
the  smoke  of  the  cabin  fires,  is  huug  up  in  the  sim,  and  in 
time  acquires  the  hardness  of  wood.  To  prevent  birds  prey- 
ing upon  tho  fish  hung  up,  thoy  are  covered  with  a  net,  or 
guarded  by  a  eagle,  chained  to  the  scafiblding. 

We  will  now  leave  these  temporary  cabins  or  lodges  of  tho 
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Tunguzians,  and  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  their  villagea,  inhabited 
during  winter,  and  at  other  periods  of  the  year  also,  when 
not  absent  on  a  fishing  expedition,  or  trading  journey.  The 
houses  are  built  upon  the  ^an  of  those  of  ihe  Bauzians 


imUOB  OF  A  MAMaDN  Houn. 


which  we  have  described  before.  They  are  commodious, 
about  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  square,  and  afford  accommoda- 
tion to  a  grandfather  and  the  whole  of  his  descendants,  often 
to  ihe  number  of  thiity  or  forty  of  both  sexes.  The  walls 
of  the  house  are  fonned  of  poles,  the  interstices  being  plas- 
tered with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  straw.  The  roof  is  of 
bircli-bark,  with  some  poles  and  heavy  stones  placed  upon  it 
to  prevent  its  being  carried  away  by  the  wind.  There  are 
two  or  more  windows,  with  wooden  lattices,  paated  over  with 
paper  during  winter.  In  summer  the  window  is  closed  by 
mats  which  roll  up  like  blinds.  Against  one  of  the  walls  is 
tibe  fire-place,  with  a  large  deep  pan  let  into  it,  and  a  pot 
suspended  oyer  it  from  a  rafter.  Wooden  pipes  lead  from 
this  fii'e-place  below  the  divan,  and  finally  pass  out  of  the 
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house,  as  prcviou&lj  described.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
day,  stamped  down,  and  there  is  a  hole  in  it,  with  charcoal 
biiming  summer  and  winter,  for  lighting  the  pipesy  and 
wanning  ihe  brandy  (rakld),  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 
In  ihe  houBCB  of  the  Mangiins  fJiere  is  a  table  in  the  centre 
specially  reserved  for  feeding  the  dogs,  which  they  keep  in 
much  greater  nimiber  lliuu  the  Goldi. 

The  houHchoid  utensils  are  hung  upon  the  rafters  of  the 
roof,  and  clothes  and  other  articles  are  kept  in  cupboards. 
Part  of  one  wall  is  reserved  for  religious  purpoaea.  Some 
pieces  of  coloured  cloth,  horsehair,  fishes,  bear-akulls,  etc.,  ate 
strung  up  here,  as  ofEerings  to  the  idols.  The  Goldi  hare  also 
pictures  of  XMnese  workmanship,  bat  yeiy  badly  executed,  and 
for  which  they  pay  two  or  three  sables  each.  In  trout  of  their 
houses  they  have  idol-poles,  facing  the  river.  Maack  describes 
some  standing  in  front  of  a  native  hut  at  Silvi,  below  the 
mouth  of  the  ^uugari*  The  top  of  the  centre  pole  is  fashioned 


into  a  head— the  eyes  and  month  being  indicated  by  indidons. 
On  the  flat  surfiioe  of  the  pole  towards  the  house,  are  i-epre- 
sented,  beginning  from  the  top,  a  human  being,  twoanima]s» 


GOLDI  n>OL  POLES. 
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.  withont  taiOb,  resembling  frogs ;  another  Irarnan  being ;  two 
qnadxupeds ;  an  animAl  witii  a  short  tail,  and  a  third  human 
being.    On  the  side  facing  Hie  riTer,  the  same  objects  are 

represented,  excepting  that  two  serpents  take  the  place  of 
the  quadrupeds,  and  that  tlie  two  animals  without  tails  are 
provided  with  them  here,  and  the  other  one  is  deprived  of  it. 
At  each  side  of  this  pole  stands  a  block  of  wood  in  the  shape 
of  a  human  head,  and  ontside  these  are  two  staves,  one  emr- 
monnted  by  a  bird,  the  other  bj  a  quadruped.  These  idols 
are  very  rudely  carved,  and  with  nothing  like  the  taste 
exhibited  in  the  funereal  huts  and  household  utensils.  As 
we  descend  the  Amur  we  lose  sight  of  these  idols  in  front  of 
the  houses.  Manchu  influences  are  less  perceptible,  and  in 
the  houses  of  the  Orochis  we  miss  the  ingenious  arrangement 
for  warming  the  hut,  and  oaziying  off  the  smoke.  Their 
houses  are  built  of  wood  and  covered  iri&i  birch-bark,  but 
the  fire-place,  with  its  large  cauldron,  is  in  the  centre,  and 
the  smoke  escapes  through  door,  roof,  or  window,  as  best  it 
may.  Ophthalmia  is  in  consequence  a  frequent  complaint. 
The  huts  which  Tronson  saw  in  Barracouta  Bay  (Port 
Imperial)  appear  to  have  served  as  a  temporary  residence 
during  the  fishing  season  only.  From  a  ridge  pole  about* 
six  feet  high,  ribs  of  fir-wood  reached  to  the  ground  and 
were  covered  with  birch-bark.  The  door  was  a  mere  hole  at 
the  end  of  the  hut,  covered  with  skins.  Within,  the  iamily 
squatted  round  a  w  ood  lire.  The  young  branches  of  the  iir 
spread  on  the  ground  served  as  beds,  and  the  skins  of  foxes, 
dogs,  bears,  and  stags,  for  covering.  During  winter,  the 
Orochis  occupy  large  subterranean  dwellings  similar  to  those 
of  Kamchatka. 

Close  to  the  dwelling-house  is  a  scaffolding  for  drying  fish 
and  nets.  To  this  are  often  -chained  tame  eagles ;  they  are 
supplied  with  fish,  and  are  supposed  to  prevent  other  birds 
from  preying  on  it.  The  tail  feathers  of  this  bird  they  use  for 
winging  their  arrows,  or  they  are  taken  to  Sakhalin,  and 
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purchased  by  the  Japanese,  who  highly  value  them  as  an  or- 
xuunent.  To  secure  an  eagle  (Haliaetos  albioella),  the  natives 
watcli  the  eyrie  and  wait  unt^l  ihe  young  birds  are  just 
able  to  fly.  Tbe  tree  is  then  felled,  and  the  young  eagles 
carried  away. 

The  stoTehooBes  are  of  wood,  and  stand  upon  poles  five 
feet  from  the  ground,  to  preserve  the  contents  against  %\^ld 
animals.  They  are  not  locked,  nor  are  their  dwelliiig- 
hoiises,  for  honesty  is  one  of  the  vii  tues  most  strictly 
observed  among  the  savages,  and  theft  is  unheard  of. 

There  is  another  thing  in  each  native  village  which 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  apeoiaUy.  We  allude  to  the  bear- 
cages.  They  are  built  of  strong  planks,  and  on  one  side  they 
have  an  opening  for  the  trough,  above  which  is  attached  a 
peculiar  kind  of  head-dress  which  the  Shaman  wears  at 
funeral  eereiiioaies,  and  a  tassel  of  the  bark  of  the  lime-tree 
fixed  to  a  small  stick,  which  also  appears  to  embody  some 
religious  idea.  The  bear  (Ursus  arctos)  being  feared  as  a 
fierce  antagonist  is  respected  aooordinglyj  and  plays  a  part 
in  the  religious  notions  of  these  tribes.  Th^  speak  of  him 
as  «  Ma^'^  ue.,  Chief,  Elder,  or,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
tiger;  who  is  also  "mafa,"  Sakhale  mafa,  i  e,,  Black  chief. 


MAirOCJr  BFBAS. 


In  hunting  the  bear  the  natives  exhibit  a  great  deal  of 
intrepidity.  In  order  not  to  excite  his  posthumous  revenge, 
they  never  attempt  to  surprise  him,  but  have  a  feir  stand-up 
fight.  When  it  is  not  desired  to  secure  a  bear  alive,  the 
Tunguze  uses  a  spear,  which  he  holds  firmly  planted  in  the 
ground,  with  the  point  directed  towards  the  bear,  upon 
wbich  the  beast  throws  himself.  It  is  much  more  ezdting 
sport  to  catch  a  living  beast.   A  party  of  ten  men  or  more. 
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enter  the  forest  provided  with  straps,  a  muzzle,  and  a  collar 
with  a  chain  attached  to  it.  Having  discovered  the  where- 
abouts of  the  beast,  a  battue  is  instituted.  The  individual 
near  whom  the  bear  debouches  jumps  upon  his  baok  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  seizes  hold  of  his  ears.  Another 
man  then  rapidly  -throws  a  running  knot  round  the  neok  of 
the  beast,  and  almost  suffocates  him.  He  is  then  muzzled^ 
and  the  collar  is  fastened  round  liis  neck,  and  the  chain 
pOi&sed  between  the  hind  legs.  He  is  led  in  triumph  to  the 
Tillage,  and  put  into  his  cage.  These  bear-hunts  do  not 
always  pass  without  accident,  and  one  frequently  encounters 
an  individual  frightfully  mutilated,  a  living  witness  of  the 
dangers  eoucounteied  with  this  redoubtable  denizen  of  the 
forest.  Once  in  his  wooden  cage,  the  bear  is  &ttened  on 
fish.  On  high  festivals,  when  it  is  desired  to  lead  him  forth, 
some  of  the  planks  of  the  roof  are  taken  out,  and  the  beast  is 
teased  until  it  ytands  upon  its  hind  I  ^s,  when  a  sling  is 
thrown  round  its  body,  and  the  roof  uncovered  sufficiently 
for  him  to  get  out.  Having  succeeded  in  dragging  him  forth, 
one  of  the  men  jumps  upon  his  back,  again  getting  hold  of 
the  ears,  whilst  the  others  tie  his  paws,  and  place  an  iron 
chain  in  his  mouth.  He  is  then  bound  between  two  fixed 
poles,  an  involuntary  witness  of  the  frolicking  going  on 
before  him.  On  very  grand  occasions,  he  takes  a  more  direct 
share  in  the  festival,  by  being  killed  with  superstitious  cere- 
monies, scinipulously  observed  on  all  such  occasions.  The 
skull,  jawbones,  and  ears  are  then  suspended  on  a  tree,  as  an 
antidote  against  evil  spirits ;  but  the  flesh  is  eaten  and  much 
relished;  for  they  believe  that  all  who  partake  of  it  acquire 
a  zest  for  the  chase,  and  become  courageous.  Sometimes 
Bruin  escapes  this  fate  by  scraping  a  large  hole  beneath  his 
cage,  and  esca2)ing  to  the  forests. 

The  bear  has  thus  become,  so  to  say,  dom^ticated.  Of 
other  animals,  besides  the  bear  and  ^e  eagle,  we  find  in  the 
houses  of  the  Goldi  and  Manguna  the  homed  owl  (Strix 
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Bubo),  of  value  for  catching  the  numerous  rats;  the  jay 
(Garrulus  glandariuB)^  the  hawk  (Astur  palumboiiiis}  or 
kite  (MiIyub  niger),  keptibr  no  particular  oljec^  or  merely 
for  the  sake  of  their  feathers,  which  are  used  to  wing  arrows. 

The  natives  are  also  very  iund  of  seeing  swallows  build  in 
their  houses,  and  to  induce  them  to  do  so  fasten  small  boai'ds 
under  the  roof  inside,  to  which  the  swallows  have  free 
access  through  the  windows,  doors  or  smoke-holes. 

Among  the  GMdi  of  the  Sungari  the  pig  is  of  some  impor- 
tance, but  owing  to  its  being  fed  exclusively  upon  fish  it 
has  a  very  disagreeable  flavour,  not  at  all  palatable  to 
Europeans.  Wc  also  fiud  a  few  cats,  which  arc  great 
favourites,  but  the  clever  Manchu  introduce  only  castrated 
males  in-order  not  to  spoil  their  trade.  There  are  a  few 
horses.  But  of  all  the  domestic  animals  the  dog  is  the  most 
nsefol.  He  not  only  accompanies  his  master  in  the  chase, 
drags  the  boats  during  summer  and  the  sledge  during 
winter,  but  his  skin  supplies  a  material  for  dress.  We  are 
not  aware  whether  dog-flesh  is  considered  a  culinary  article ; 
at  all  events  it  would  prove  a  very  tough  bit  of  meat.  The 
usod  in  hunting  do  not  generally  draw  tlie  sledge. 

Agriculture  is  unknown  among  the  tribes  now  under 
consideration,  and  the  Goldi  of  the  Simgari  alone  cultivate 
small  plots  of  ground,  which  produce  yegetahles  and 
tobacoo. 

In  hunting  they  employ  bows  and  spears,  and  in  winter 


GOIDI  BSflAB. 

pursue  the  beasts  on  snow«Bhoes.  A  snare  is  laid  for  sables ; 
those^  on  the  Lower  Amur  however  are  of  little  value,  but 
other  beasts  are  feequenily  caught  in  it,  much  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  Hie  huntsman.    It  consists  of  a  cross-bow. 
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strongly  bent,  and  fixed  in  the  cleft  of  some  tree,  Ihe  arrow 
beiug  retained  merely  by  a  liorso-hair.  A  string  witli  a  bait 
is  placed  in  the  track  frequented  by  tbe  sables,  and  tbe  arrow 
is  discharged  at  the  slightest  touch.  To  be  struck  by  the 
arrow  ia  not  however  certain  death,  and  to  impede  as  much 
as  possible  the  flight  of  the  animal  after  being  hit,  the 
arrow-head  on  striking  becomes  detached  &om  the  shaft, 
but  being  still  connected  with  it  by  a  string,  the  shaft  gets 
entangled  in  the  low  brushwood  and  prevents  the  animal 
from  extricating  itself. 


SNARE. 

The  most  redoubtable  foe  encountered  by  the  natives  is 

the  tiger,  and  they  are  consequently  very  superstitious  ^\^tll 
regard  to  liiin,  and  are  reluctant  even  to  speak  about  him 
for  fear  of  evil  consequences.  Images  of  the  tiger  are 
carved  in  wood  and  placed  at  the  foot  of  large  trees  in  the 
forest,  or  worn  as  charms,  which  are  supposed  to  protect  the 
bearer  against  his  attacks.  Still  the  Goldi  occasionally  kill 
a  tiger,  and  appear  very  proud  of  the  achievement ;  when 
this  happens  they  &stm  the  animal  to  a  wall  of  their 
houses,  and  the  whole  family  passes  in  review  before  him, 
doing  homage  by  bending  low,  and  siircastically  addressing 
him  as  "  My  Lord."    The  skin  soon  Mds  its  way  into  the 
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hands  of  ihe  Manohu,  and  is  worn  by  high  offioiab.  The 
ponliber  (Felis  Irfais)  is  more  feared  than  the  tiger,  and  even 
the  Goldi  dare  not  attack  him. 

As  regards  the  religion  of  these  tribes,  they  certainly 

have  some  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  as  this  Being 
is  ever  benevolent  thev  do  not  deem  it  worth  while  to 
address  to  him  any  particular  worship.  Their  worship 
is  addressed  to  good  and  evil  spirits,  who  must  be  ap- 
peased or  propitiated  by  the  intercession  of  the  Shaman. 
Images  of  these  genii  carved  in  wood  may  be  seen  in 
abund&noe  everywhere.  They  sometimes  represent  human 
figures  bedizened  with  bits  of  coloured  doth  or  with  fbrs. 


lUNOUN  moL. 


and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  Others  resembling 
animals,  such  as  the  bear,  tiger,  frog  or  serpent,  are  worn 
as  talismans.  A  third  kind  of  idols,  also  carved  in  wood, 
are  inteiuled  as  companions  to  the  native  on  his  journey's. 
They  are  the  gods  Tanya  and  Panya,  and  when  addressed  in 
prayer  are  placed  upon  a  pillow,  which  at-  night  serves  to 
support  the  head  of  the  supplicant.  There  are  also  idols  on 
the  summits  of  mountains,  before  which  stand  small  boxes 
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containing  millet  or  sand,  and  iron  pots.  The  supplicant 
liaying  elicited  sweet  sonnds  from  the  pot  by  striking  it  with 


THB  aOD  PAHTA. 


a  stick,  throws  a  small  piece  of  wood  or  straw  into  the  box 
as  an  ofEering  to  the  god.  They  use  moreover  a  kind  of 
libation,  foot  when  the  Japanese  traveller  Binso  passed  the 
so-called  Tatar  monument  at  TyTt  the  natives,  looking  up 
towards  them,  threw  some  millet  into  the  river. 

It  is  the  special  business  of  tlie  Shaman  to  invoke  the 
assistance  of  the  good  spiiits  and  to  propitiate  the  evil,  for 
sickness  and  all  other  mishaps  are  ascribed  to  the  working  of 
malignant  spirits.  Thus  when  a  person  falls  sick,  both 
doctor  and  patient  deck  themselves  with  wooden  shavings, 
and  the  ffhamani  beating  his  dnun,  chaunting  his  monotonous 
strain,  and  burning  bogp-moss  as  incense,  calls  upon  the 
particular  spirit  to  leave  his  patient.  Or  instead  of  making 
a  direct  appeal,  he  addresses  himself  to  its  idol,  bearing  a 
branch  of  the  sacred  Ayan  pine  in  his  hand.  Tliere  is  a 
distinct  spirit  for  every  disease.  A  bandage  round  the  head 
with  images  of  serpents,  toads  and  other  animals  stuck  on,  is 
worn  fi>r  headadhe;  a  dog  cut  out  of  grass-leaves  against 
sexual  diseases,  and  so  forth.  The  custom  of  wearing  an 
image  of  the  diseased  part  as  a  kind  of  amulet  has  been 
mentioned  before,  and  the  manner  of  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
spirits  at  the  commencement  of  the  hshing  or  hunting  season 
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lias  been  graphically  deflcribed  by  M.  de  la  Brimi^ 

(p.  93). 

It  is  seen  thus  that  the  Shamans  wield  a  great  power;  but 
their  responaibility  is  equally  great,  for  whilst  ordinary 
people  pass  after  death  without  fail  to  heaven,  the  Shaman  is 
liable  to  go  to  hell  should  he  during  his  lifetime  abuse  the 
power  be  poflsesses  over  evil  spirits  to  the  detriment  of  his 
fellow  creatmefl.  This  bell  is  of  coarse  a  loatbsome  place, 
where  tbe  aonl  of  the  departed  is  tonuented  by  gnawing 
insects.  But  neither  is  the  beayen  partionlarly  inTiting,  for 
the  departed  lead  a  life  there,  the  very  counterpart  of  that 
they  lead  on  earth.    We  may  suppose  however  that  fish  and 


SHAMAN  TOMB. 


game  are  more  abundant^  and  that  the  influence  of  evil 
spirits  ceases  within  its  sacred  precmots. 

Much  respect  is  shown  to  the  dead.  The  corpse  is  placed 
in  a  rude  coffin  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or  of  some 

planks,  and  a  very  neat  bouse  erected  over  it,  in  the 

building  of  which  the  artistic  taste  of  the  Goldi  and  Manguns 
allows  itself  free  scope.    The  funeral  huts,  of  the  Shamans 
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espedaUy,  exhibit  natire  workmanship  of  a  Tery  superior 
order.   Kear  these  tomhs  are  hung  up  nets,  bows  and  spears 

which  the  deceased  is  supposed  to  require,  and  offerings  of 
food  are  made  to  the  soul  of  the  departed.  They  also  make 
an  idol  of  wood,  the  face  of  which  they  besmear  with  oil,  and 
believe  that  it  is  entered  by  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  before 
passing  to  the  sabtenanean  heaven,  when  the  idol  is  broken. 
Those  of  the  Qroohi  are  of  a  more  hnmUe  kind^  and  contain 
several  coffins  placed  side  by  side.  Poor  people  are  simply 
laid  in  a  coffin  and  lodged  in  the  forked  branches  of  some 
tree,  out  of  the  reach  of  wild  animals. 

The  character  of  these  tribes  is  pourtraj'^ed  as  being  rather 
timid  and  good-natured,  and  strictl}^  honest.  They  reverence 
old  age  and  are  kind  to  their  children.  The  latter,  while 
in&nts,  are  kept  among  the  Mangnns  and  Qroohi  in  an 


ORADLB. 


oblong  box ;  whilst  the  Goidi  strap  them  down  in  a  basin- 
shaped  cradle,  ornamented  with  smsll  coins,  and  snspended 

by  means  of  an  iron  hoop  to  a  rafter  in  the  house.  The 
Orochi  women  suckle  their  chiidi'en  until  they  are  three 
or  four  years  of  age. 

The  females  assist  their  lords  in  many  ways,  but  are  by  no 
means  oppressed.  The  heavier  work  is  undertaken  by  the 
men,  and  though  the  women  row  boats,  and  evidently  de- 
light in-  doing  so,  this  is  not  degrading,  compared  with  what 
we  may  see  any  day  at  Boulogne,  where  old  women  toil  up 
hill  with  a  heavily-laden  truck,  whilst  the  husband  stands 
by,  smoking  imperial  and  drinking  his  litre  on  the  fruits  of 
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her  lalxyiir.  There  is  no  regular  form  of  govemmeiit  unless 
we  may  so  name  that  which  is  exercised  by  the  Manchu, 
whose  only  care  is  to  extort  as  many  sables  as  they  can. 
ChildreiL  up  to  a  certain  age  are  under  the  tutelage  of  their 
parents.  The  father  chooses  his  son's  bride,  while  that  son 
is  still  in  his  infancy,  and  the  intended  bride  with  the  con- 
sent of  her  parents  comes  to  liye  with  her  fdture  paxents-in- 
Iaw,  and  both  are  brought  up  as  brotilier  and  sister.  When 
the  boy  is  eighteen  and  the  girl  fifteen,  marriage  is  generally 
consummated,  but  there  are  some  wise  old  men  who  see  in 
these  early  marriages  the  decay  of  their  tribe,  and  make 
th^  children  wait  until  they  are  twenty  or  more.  Polygamy 
is  not  generally  practised,  for  if  anything  the  number  of 
women  is  inferior  to  that  of  ihe  men*  It  is  nevertheless 
usual  that  a  man  should  inherit  his  deceased  brother's  wife 
as  well  as  his  personal  estate. 

Wrestling  is  one  of  the  fayoiiriie  amusements  of  the  men. 
They  lay  hold  of  their  belts,  and  in  this  way  seek  to  throw 
their  opponents.  A  literature  of  course  is  not  to  be  sought 
for  among  a  people  who  haye  no  written  language,  and  but 
few  of  whom  know  how  to  read  or  write  Chinese.  Kor  do 
any  traditions  of  past  times  appear  to  exist  amongst  ihem< 
They  improyise  songs,  which  are  howeyer  deyoid  of  any 
artistic  arrangement.  One  of  the  guides  of  Ycniukof  on 
nearing  his  home,  sang  of  the  rapid  river,  which  he  should 
not  much  longer  navigate  ;  of  his  being  soon  at  home  where 
a  pretty  wife  expected  him,  whilst  his  mother  was  fretting  at 
his  absence.  He  introduced  into  this  strain — which  according 
to  circumstances  was  joyful  or  phdntiye— the  Russians, 
tiie  country  trayersed,  ihe  difficulties  surmounted-— but  all 
this  pell-mell,  and  without  any  inherent  connection.  Still 
Veniukof  appears  too  severe  when  he  denies  to  the  Goldi  and 
Orochi  all  feelings  of  poetry. 

In  one  respect  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration  from 
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the  Tnnguzians.   The  manner  in  which  they  adorn  their 

tombs,  dresses  and  household  utensils  cannot  be  sufficiently 
praised.  They  make  use  of  the  colours  at  their  disposal 
with  much  taste.  Blue  is  the  favourite,  and  they  also  use 
red,  blacky  green  and  brown.   For  cutting  out  their  fish-skin 


UANOuir  Exm  fob  cdixeno  out  nsa-SKizr  ovxamebco, 

patterns,  or  carving  in  wood  they  have  a  short  knife.  We 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  a  few  specimens  of 


No.  1.  No.  3. 


native  designs.  The  £rst  is  a  small  bag  for  tinder,  which 
would  be  no  discredit  to  Bond-street. 
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Tile  second  is  a  box  made  of  birch-bark,  and  the  third  a 
design  cut  in  fish-skin. 


The  GriLYAKs. 

Thb  Gilyaks  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Anrnr,  below 
Pul,  and  the  northern  portion  of  Sakhalin,  tiheir  limits  on 
the  island  being  on  the  west  coast  the  Tillage  of  Pilyayo, 
50*^  10'  N.  lat. ;  and  on  ihe  east  coast  about  50°  30'  lat. 


aniYAKS. 


There  are  several  tribes  of  these  Gilyaks,  those  of  the  main- 
land, the  SmerenkuT  of  the  west  coast  of  Sakhalin,  and  the 
Tro  of  the  east  coast,  but  the  distinction  between  them  is 
Ixifling.  Nor  do  they  differ  much  in  outward  appearance 
fram  their  Tunguzian  neighbours.  The  features  are  atfll 
Mongol,  the  nose  is  rather  flat,  the  eyes  are  small,  the  lips 
are  ToluptuooB,  tiie  eyebrows  bushy,  and  the  beard  is 
stronger  than  with  the  Tongnzians.  They  do  not  shave 
the  head,  but  wear  the  hair  tied  up  into  a  thick  tail  or  in 
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tresses.  The  Russians  describe  their  women  as  frights,  but 
tastes  are  not  always  the  same,  and  Rimso,  the  Japanese,  says 
they  are  very  comely.  Mid  doubly  attractive  on  account  of 
their  daily  ablutions.  Their  dress  does  not  vary  much  from 
that  of  the  Tunguzians.  They  wear  large  hoots  of  seal-akin, 
or  sometiines  cotton,  and  a  blouse  of  Ofainese  pattern.  The 
use  of  fish-skms  is  mnch  more  restricted. 

Their  habitations  are  wooden  houses,  the  interior  often 
partitioned  off  into  two  apartments,  the  first  of  which  serves 
us  a  kind  of  aute-ruv>iii,  whilst  the  second  is  that  generally 
inhabited.  The  fire  is  in  the  centre  of  this  second  room, 
and  the  smoke  escapes  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  Father 
Furet*  desoribes  a  dwelling-house  in  Jonquil  Bay,  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle  as  the  store-houses  of  the 
Tunguzians.  This  house  was  built  npon  stakes,  about  four 
feet  above  the  ground.  It  was  about  thirty  feet  long  and 
fifteen  wide,  and  there  was  a  small  platform  in  front,  access 
to  which  was  gained  by  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  had 
rough  steps  cut  into  it.  On  this  yerandah,  arrows,  bows 
and  speais,  with  light  sledges  were  disposed  in  pleasing 
Tariety.  The  walls  and  floois  were  made  of  the  trusks  of 
'  trees,  the  interstices  filled  up  with  birch-bark  or  leayes,  and 
the  roof  was  covered  with  birch-bark.  There  were  two 
rooms.  The  dogs  have  admittance  to  the  rooms,  but  are 
generally  tied  up  imdemeath  the  building,  or  to  a  rail  near 
the  houses.  They  are  neither  vicious  nor  cowardly,  and 
their  masters  show  great  rductance  to  part  with  them.  In 
addition  to  dogs,  the  Gilyaks  keep  sometimes  an  ermine 
(Mustela  erminea)  to  kill  rats.  Wealthy  indiyiduals  keep 
a  tom-cat.  They  also  have  bear-cages  near  their  villages, 
and  when  they  Icill  the  beast,  they  split  the  skull  and  suspend 
it  in  their  houses.    Fish,  prepared  with  herbs,  roots  and 

•  Lettree  sar  TArohipel  Japonais  et  la  Tartarie  Oriental.  Par  le 
P.  Pant  F^s,  1860. 
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train-oil,  constitutes  their  principal  food.  Sometimes  they 
proQure  a  little  millet  or  rice  from  the  Manchu  or  Japanese 
in  exchange  for  furs.  At  meal-time  much  attentioii  is  shewn 
to  the  position  of  eaoh  indiTidnal,  and  the  person  highest  in 
rank  oocapies.ihe  centre  seat.  The  character  gi^en  to*  these 
Gilyaks  is  hr  from  fitvoiurable.  Schrenek  says,  that  the 
•  G-ilyaks  of  the  mainland  are  avaricious  and  covetous  in  their 
commercial  transactions,  but  that  among  those  of  Sakhalin 
this  propensity  seeks  satiataction  in  theft  and  robbery.  The 
Gilyaks  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  island  are  parti- 
cularly notorious  in  this  respect,  and  neyer  £iil  to  exhihit 
such  Mendly  sentiments  towards  ship-wredced  whalers.  It 
wiU  be  remembered  that  the  missionary^  De  la  Bruni^,  met 
his  death  at  the  hand  of  Gilvaks,  who  were  induced  to  com- 
mit  this  outrage  by  the  little  merchundisc  lie  had  with  him. 
Murder  is  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  Gilyaks,  and 
it  is  often  the  result  of  trifling  causes,  a  feeling  of  jealousy 
or  an  offensive  allusion.  Blood  demands  Uood^  and  the 
family  of  a  zuurdered  man  is  bound  to  avenge  his  death 
upon  the  murderer  or  one  of  his  relatives.  There  are 
instances  where  tiiis  blood-feud  has  been  carried  on  for 
generations. 

If  we  may  credit  the  statement  of  Rinso,  polyLiiidry  pre- 
vails among  the  Sm( k  nkur  Gilyaks,  and  the  women  are 
treated  with  the  greatest  indulgence.  Only  those  however 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  needle  can  expect  to  get  maiiied. 
The  children;  as  among  the  Goldi,  are  strapped  down  on  a 
kind  of  board  serving  as  a  cradle,  and  hung  np  in  that 
position  to  a  rafter  of  the  roof. 

The  Gilyaks,  like  the  Tunguzians,  put  their  faith  in 
>\  ruul(  ii  idols,  representing  good  or  evil  spirits,  and  whom 
they  worship  with  the  assistance  of  the  Shamans.  They  are 
even  more  superstitious  than  the  Tunguzians.  A  Gilyak  would 
not  foT  instance  permit  any  fire  to  be  taken  from  his  hut, 
not  even  in  a  pipe,  nor  would  he  allow  any  to  be  imported 
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for  were  lie  to  do  bo,  he  would  have  ill-lnck  in  the  fishing  or 
the  hunt,  or  lose  one  of  his  lelulivcs  by  death.  The  tiger  is 
much  more  feared  than  among  tlie  Goidi,  and  its  appearance 
portends  e^dl.  If  the  remains  of  a  man  are  found  who  has 
been  killed  by  a  tiger,  they  are  buried  on  the  spot  -without 
any  further  ceremony.  The  burial  rites  ordinarily  are  of 
a  rather  unposing  dbaracter.  The  body  is  first  burnt  on  a 
fbneral-pyre,  and  a  small  wooden  house  is  ereoted  oyer  tlie 
carefuUy-gathered  ashes.  Tli«  favourite  dog  of  the  deceased, 
having  been  fattened  previouxsly,  is  killed  on  the  grave,  and 
the  sold  of  the  deceased,  which  until  then  took  up  its  abode 
in  the  dog,  is  thus  released  and  descends  into — heaven. 
Small  sacrifices  of  fish,  tobacco  or  similar  objects  are  fzovn 
time  to  time  taken  to  the  tomb^  the  shed  aboTe  which  is 
cleared  away  after  a  lapse  of  two  years. 

In  each  dwelling-house,  there  is  small  shrine  with  an 
idol,  and  the  heads  of  seals  and  fishes  are  sacrificed  on  the 
shore  to  the  sea-god. 

Thb  Aino. 

The  Aino  occupy  the  sou&em  portion  of  Sakhalin,  part  of 
Yeso  and  some  of  the  Kuriles.    Our  remarks  have  of  course 

especial  reference  to  the  Aino  of  Sakhalin.  Aino,  in  their 
language,  biguiiies  "  Man."  In  the  historical  records  of  the 
Japanese,  they  are  referred  to  as  Eastern  savages,  and  about 
660  B.C.  they  still  occupied  the  noriihem  provinces  of 
Nippon.  It  was  not  until  the  dose  of  the  ninth  century 
that  the  Aino  of  Nippon  became  really  subject  to  the 
Japanese.  In  course  of  time  they  disappeared  on  Nippon  as 
a  separate  people,  they  were  either  exterminated,  emigrated 
to  Yeso  or  became  amalgamated  -with  the  Japanese.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Japanese  extended  their  dominion  to 
Yeso,  and  at  the  commencement  of  this  present  century  they 
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crossed  over  to  Sakhalin,  by  them  called  Oke  or  Northern 
Yeso  where  thev  formed  several  settlements. 

In  language  ajid  appeurimce  the  Aino  diif'cr  totally  from 
their  neighbours  the  Gilyak  and  Oroki>'aiid  the  Tunguzian 
tribes  of  the  Amur.  Their. aTerage  stature  is  five  feet  four 
inches,  none  of  them  being  above  five  feet  niiie  inches. 
They  are  squat  and  strong-built,  and  have  the  muscles  of 
their  body  well-defined.  The  head*  is  large,  and  the  face 
broader  and  more  rounded  than  with  Europeans.  Their 
countenance  is  animated  and  agreeable,  though  destitute  of 
that  regularity  and  grace  which  in  Europe  are  deemed 
essential  to  beauty.  They  have  large  cheeksi  a  short  nose, 
rounded  at  iJie  tip,  wiUi  Teiy  broad  nostrils.  Their  eyes  axe 
of  moderate  mssB  and  lively,  for  tiie  most  part  black,  though 
occasionally  blue  may  be  seen.  The  eyebrows  are  bushy ; 
the  mouth  of  the  common  blzc  and  the  voice  strong.  The 
lips  are  rather  thick  and  of  a  dull  red;  several  have  tlie 
upper  lip  tattoed  or  tinged  blue.  Their  teeth  are  white  and 
regular,  the  chin  rounded  and  a  little  retreating.  The  ears 
are  small  and  ornamented  with  glass-beads  or  salver  ear- 
rings. The  naQs  are  allowed  to  grow  long.  The  skin  is  of 
a  tawny  colour.  It  is  however  the  quantity  of  hair  which 
distinguishes  these  savages  most  strikingly  from  their 
neighbours,  and  the  Eastern  Asiatics  generally.  They  wear 
moustaches  and  long  beards  reaching  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  breast.  The  arms,  chest,  neck  and  back  are  very  hairy ; 
individuals,  however,  quite  as  hairy  may  be  found  in  Europe. 
Erusenstem  examined  a  child  of  eight  years  of  age  in  Mord* 
vinof  Bay  (east  coast,  47^  north  latitude),  the  body  of  which 
was  entirely  covered  with  hair,  wlulst  its  parents  were  not 
hairy.    The  women  are  muuii  anialier  tlian  tiic  men ;  they 

*  Circumference  of  the  head  23  80  inches ;  its  longest  diameter  10-30 
inches ;  its  shortest  diameter  6-83.  BoUin  in  la  PIrouee's  Travels 
ToL  ii.  p.  298. 
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are  not  very  prcpoMesarngf.  WMttingham  8ays  they  are 
ugly.  They  wear  the  hair  long  and  flowing,  tattoo  their 
uppOT  lip  and  sometimes  the  hands.  But  though  ^Tiitting- 
ham  is  rather  hard  upon  the  fair  sex,  he  does  ample  justice 
to  the  men.  **  One  of  them  ttob  a  magmfioent  saTSge :  taU» 
lithe,  straight  and  strong,  with  hair,  beard  and  moustaehes 
never  desecrated  hy  the  touch  of  scissors;  with  a  high, 
hroad  brow,  dark  eyes,  straight  nose  and  oral  fbce,  he  was  a 
far  nobler  creature  than  the  Red  Indian  whom  I  always 
fancied  was  the  pride  of  wild  men.""* 

The  Aino  of  Aniva  Bay  show  their  subjection  to  the 
Japanese  hy  shaving  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  wearing 
a  Japanese  dxess. 

The  Aino  are  acquainted  wiih  the  use  of  the  weaver^s 
loom,  and  msnufhctare  cloth  from  the  hark  of  the  willow- 
tree.  They  also  employ  the  spindle  t  o  make  thread  from  the 
hair  of  animals,  willow-bast  or  the  great  nettle.  They 
generally  wear  a  loose  robe  of  such  material  or  of  nankeen, 
buttoned  in  front  and  bound  by  a  girdle  round  the  waist. 
During  winter  they  dzess  in  dog-skins  or  seal-skinB.  Their 
boots  are  made  of  seal-skins,  in  Chinese  style.  They  are 
very  fond  of  omamoiting  their  clothing  mib.  small  HU  of 
coloured  cloth  which  they  obtain  from  the  Amur.  The 
natives  whom  Krusenstern  found  at  Mordvinof  Bay  wore  a 
cotton  shirt  underneath  their  seal-skin  robe,  which  in  every 
instance  was  scrupulously  dean.  Most  of  the  men  wore  no 
head-dress  at  all ;  some  wear  straw  hats,  a  bend  of  beer-skin 
•  nmnd  the  head  or  a  seal-skin  hat. 

Their  houses  are  rough  log-huts,  the  interstices  filled  up 
with  birch-bark  and  dry  leaves ;  the  roof  is  covered  with 
birch-bark  or  thatched  with  straw.  The  door,  at  the  gable, 
is  very  low.  The  fire-place  is  in  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment and  the  smoke  escapes  through  the  roof.  Benches 

^  WbittiDgham. 
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eight  or  ten  inches  liigli  run  round  the  wall.  Sometimes  the 
house  is  divided  into  two  rooms.  During  winter  they  dwell 
in  subterranean  habitations.  The  Btore-houses  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  TnngiuEiaiis.  They  also  have  cages  with  bears 
near  ibeiT  habitations^  and  the  oaptiTe  is  veil  fed  with  fish. 


AINO  ELDEB. 


La  Perouse  found  in  d'Estaing  Bay  fifteen  to  twenty  stakes 
standing,  each  suzmounted  vnth  the  head  of  a  bear,  in  a 
more  or  less  adyanoed  state  of  decomposition.  The  festival 
Omth  takes  place  in  autumn,  and  the  bear  plays  an  im- 
portant part.  A  neat  hut  covered  with  branches  of  trees 
is  erected  outside  the  village  and  in  it  the  head  of  a  newly- 
killed  bear  is  fastened  to  the  wall,  surrouiKlcd  by  a  trophy 
composed  of  anus.  Tlie  Aino  scjiuit  down  on  mats  in  front 
of  this  hut,  and  pass  the  time  in  eating,  drinking,  singing 
and  dancing.  The  principal  dish  at  this  festival  is  soup 
with  bear's-meat,  with  which  they  drink  sake  or  rice- 
brandy.* 

The  Aino  .do  not  oultivato  the  ground,  but  are  satisfied 

with  collecting  some  plants — the  roots  of  the  yellow  lily  and 
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angcHca  — which  they  dry  in  the  siin.  Their  chief  supply  of 
food  is  drawn  from  fishing.  They  throw  away  the  head, 
tail  and  backbone  of  the  fish,  aud  dry  and  smoke  the  re- 
mainder. On  the  thumb  they  wear  a  thick  ring  of  ivory, 
horn  or  lead,  to  protect  iheniBelves  when  skinmng  the  fish. 
Ill  the  preparation  of  food  litde  salt  ia  used,  hut  the  more 
train-oil,  which  tiiey  pretend  keeps  off  the  stomach-ache. 
Their  arms  consist  of  bows  and  arrows,  javelins  and  pikes. 
They  make  use  of  poisoned  arrows  when  hunting  the  bear, 
.  but  sometime  the  poison  does  not  take  instantaneous  effect, 
and  the  enraged  beast  falls  upon  the  hunter,  who  has  to 
defend  himself  with  his  spear.  The  produce  of  the  chase  is 
trifling,  and  dried  fish  and  oil  supply  the  chief  articles  of 
export.  They  carry  on  commerce  with  the  Japanese  and 
with  the  Manchu  on  the  Amur.  Their  boats  are  made  of  a 
hoUowed-out  oak-tree,  or  of  planks  fastened  with  wooden  pegs. 
They  never  venture  far  irom  the  land.  At  night  they  puU 
the  boat  ashore,  and  erect  a  temporary  hut  of  birch-hark, 
which  they  carry  along  with  them  for  that  puzpose.  Bonso 
informs  us  that  when  the  "  Santans  *'  —  the  country  on  the 
Lower  Amur  is  called  Santan  by  the  Japanese— *arriye  in 
their  small  boats  they  place  the  merchandise  they  wish  to 
sell  on  tho  shore  and  retire.  The  Aino  tlien  approach, 
inspect  it  and  replace  it  by  the  furs  they  desire  to  exchange. 
Sometimes  the  Aino  wish  to  eschew  payment  altogether,  but 
if  the  accounts  are  not  adjusted  in  the  following  year,  the 
Santans  cany  off  a  brother,  sister  or  child  of  the  delinquent 
as  security.  Aeoozding  to  the  same  authority,  trade  in 
human  b^gs  is  carried  on  along  the  west  coast  of  Sakhalin, 
and  the  people  of  Yeso  como  here  to  sell  slaves  to  the 
"Santans,"  tliat  is  the  i\[anc]iu.  Poor  or  valueless  persons, 
such  as  widows  or  widowers,  n]  I  maids  aifll  bachelors, 
orphans  or  idiots,  are  disposed  of  in  this  way  for  three  to 
seven  pieces  of  gold-stuff  a  heed.  If  this  is  true,  the 
-    character  giyen  to  the  Aino  by  European  traTellers — ^that 
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ihey  are  solmn  and  stoikmg  in  tlieir  beanng,  diBtrngiushed 
by  goodness  of  heart,  and  strangers  to  avarice  and  rapacity — 
requires  to  be  considerably  modified.    This  statement  is 

corroborated  in  so  far  as  slaycry  is  an  institution  in  ^lan- 
churia,  where  many  slaves  are  found  in  the  retinue  of  the 
military  nobles. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  religious  notions  of  the  Aino, 
except  that  they  appear  to  resemble  in  this  respect  Ihe 


AINO  TOMB, 


Gilyaks  and  Tunguzians.  After  death  the  entrails  are  taken 
out  through  the  anus,  and  this  last  semce  is  performed  by 
some  relatiye  or  Mend,  who  had  already  undertaken  this 

obligation  dui-ing  the  life-time  of  the  deceased.  The  bodj^  is 
tht;n  exposed  in  the  open  air  for  thirty  days  and  dried,  when 
it  is  put  into  a  tomb,  aboye  which  a  small  wooden  house  is 
erected.   Poor  people  merely  cat  down  a  tree  near  the  place 


FLAGS  OF  BUBIAL. 

of  burial,  to  within  a  short  distance  from  the  ground,  carve 
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designB  round  the  stump,  and  set  up  the  symbols  of  the  Aino 

protective  deity,  Inao, — a  sliort  pole  with  a  tassel  suspended 
from  the  end  of  it.    (See  p.  379). 


The  Oroke,  ob  Orotsxos  on  Sakhalin.** 


OBOnXOB  WKH  BIINDIIB. 

The  Orotskos  are  few  in  number,  and  occupy  the  interior  of 
Sakhalin  and  its  eastern  coast.  Thcnr  language  differs  from 
that  of  the  Aino,  and  according  to  Schrenck,  they  are  Tun- 

guzians.  They  do  not  shave  the  head,  but  allow  the  hair  to 
fall  over  the  shoulders,  or  tie  it  up  in  a  tail  which  hangs 
down  bebind.  Their  women  plait  or  curl  the  hair,  and 
according  to  Mamia  Binso,  tiie  Japanese  traToIler,  are  Tery 
good-looking.  They  moreover  possess  the  art  of  making 
themselves  agreeable  to  the  male  sex,  wash  the  face  and 
body,  and  comb  the  hair.    They  wear  large  ear-rings.  The 

*  Iftunia  Binso^  in  Siebold's Nippon.*' 
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men  wear  analkr  ones.  Their  dress  is  made  of  fish  or  seal* 
akin ;  the  tzowsers  of  deer-skin.  Tlie  gowns  of  the  women 
are  ornamented  wifli  hroBB  baubles^  and  they  wear  linen 
aprons,  the  material  being  proonred  in  trading  journeys  to 

the  jjVmur.  The  Orotskos  have  no  periiiaueiit  habitations, 
but  dwell  in  yni  l<  lil.f  the  Orochons  of  the  Upper  Amur. 
Their  store-houses  are  also  similar,  and  are  left  standing 
when  the  owner  removes.  The  only  domestic  animal  of  this 
tribe  is  tiie  reindeer,  and  a  man  owning  twelye  of  them  is 
considered  well  off.  The  reindeer  cany  burthens  or  draw 
the  sledge.  During  summer,  they  are  pastured  in  the  plains, 
and  in  the  winter  taken  to  the  mountains,  where  their  food 
consists  of  Kchens  and  mosses.  They  are  afraid  of  dogs,  and 
will  not  enter  a  village  where  these  are  kept.  The  character 
of  the  Orotskos  is  described  as  rough  and  unbridled. 

A  muiderer  is  obliged  to  surrender  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty to  the  rdativeB  of  his  -victimi  The  dead  are  placed  in 
coffins,  and  exposed  in  the  open  air,  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  iske  Orochis  of  Castries  Bay. 

The  food  of  the  Orotskos  consists  of  fish,  meat,  roots,  and 
herbs.  They  use  bows,  arrows,  and  spears.  Their  boats  are 
of  the  same  build  as  those  of  the  Ainos,  but  larger  and 
stronger.  » 
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XXI. 

GOMMEROIAL  RESOTJBOES,  AND  GERMS  FOB 
THEIB  DEYELOPMEKT. 

In  considerinpr  the  commercial  resources  of  the  Amur  country 
itself,  we  ueed  say  but  little,  all  of  the  products  having  beeu 
enumerated  in  previous  chapters.  Wo  have  seen  that  there 
is  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  timber  and  firewood.  Varieties 
of  excellent  hard  wood  are  supplied  by  ibe  maple,  walnut, 
buckthorn,  ash,  elm,  a  good  substitute  ior  the  oak,  which  on 
the  Amur  is  often  rotten  to  the  core,  and  generally  inferior 
to  the  oiiks  uf  l:^uiope  ;  the  cork  tree  not  only  supplies  cork, 
but  also  a  superior  hard  wood  ;  tlie  Maackia  is  \s  eii  huited  for 
cabinet  work.  Trees  with  soft  wood  are  the  poplar,  aspen, 
larch,  pitch,  spruce,  cedar,  and  Scotch  fir ;  the  conifers, 
besides  Aimiahing  excellent  timber,  yielding  4dso  turpentine* 
pitch,  tar,  and  rosin.  There  are  Tarious  kinds  of  apple  and 
plum  (cherry)  trees,  and  some  of  our  European  fruit  trees, 
which  do  not  succeed  in  Siberia,  might  no  doubt  be  cultivated 
on  the  Amur.  Such  is  not  however  the  case  as  regards  the 
vine  ;  for  though  grapes  half  an  inch  in  diameter  are  found 
on  the  southern  Amur,  the  berries  are  tart  and  not  juicy. 
Humboldt  says  (Kosmos  i.  p.  350),  *<In  order  to  produce  a 
drinkable  wine,  the  mean  annual  temperature  must  not  only 
exceed  49"^  F.,  but  a  mild  winter  of  d2<>90'  F.  must  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  summer  temperature  of  at  least  64^."  These 
climatological  conditions  do  not  exist  on  the  j;Vmur,  for 
though  the  summer  temperature  on  the  southern  parts  of 
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lihat  rirer  exceeds  64^  the  wintero  are  extremely  severe,  and 
mofreoTer  frostB  in  spdng  and  autumn  are  nnfaTourable  to 

the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  This  does  not  however  refer  to 
Victoria  Bav,  where  the  wihl  vine  has  also  been  found 
to  grow  luxuriantly,  and  where  the  climatological  conditiond 
are  much  more  laTOiirable. 

With  regard  to  the  produce  of  the  forests  we  must  observe, 
that  the  esqiort  of  timber  is  strictly  prohibited,  though  any 
one  is  permitted  to  cut  trees  for  building  purposes  or  for  fuel, 
and  many  square  miles  of  forest  are  burnt  down  annually 
through  the  carelessness  or  thoughtless  avarice  of  huntsmen. 
In  Canmia  the  exports  of  timber  and  ashes  amount  to  48  per 
cent,  of  the  total  exports  of  the  country  I 

Among  the  cereals  which  may  be  and  are  oultiyated  on 
the  Amur,  lye,  no  doubt,  will  occupy  the  most  important 
place.  Barley,  oats,  and  wheat,  are  also  cultivated  success- 
fully. In  addition  we  find  various  kinds  of  millet  (sorghum). 
Maize  M  oiihl  (  ortainly  thrive  well  if  introduced.  The  culti- 
vation of  cereals  ])roiMLs(  s  however  to  become  remunerative 
only  between  the  Dzeya  and  Mariinsk.  At  Nikolayevsk  and 
Castries  Bay  even  barley  does  not  succeed,  nwl  on  the  Upper 
Amur^  including  Bauria,  the  yield  is  rendered  precarious  by 
early  firosts  in  autumn.  Of  other  food-phmts^  we  may  men- 
tion buck-wheat,  potatoes,  and  most  of  our  European 
vegetables. 

Tlie  extreme  moifiture  of  many  localities,  as  for  instance 
along  the  Usuri,  caused  by  a  superabundance  of  forest  land, 
will  no  doubt  injuriously  affect  agriculture  for  some  time  to 
oome.  We  are  however  justified  in  believing  that  with  the 
partial  destruction  of  the  forests,  the  climate  will  become 
drier.  iDauzia,  for  example,  which  in  by-gone  times  had  a 
moist  climate,  now  waSsn  occasionally  from  drought,  and 
this  is  the  case,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  in  the  now  desolate 
regions  west  of  the  Quathlamba  mountains  in  South  Africa. 

Tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  and  linseed  will  become  of  value.. 
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The  natiyes  also  use  a  kind  of  nettle  for  mAnufaotQiing  their 

ropes. 

Passing  next  to  the  animal  creation,  we  find  a  great  abund- 
ance of  fiah,  and  numerous  fur-animals.  The  former,  in  fact, 
fumiah  most  of  the  natiYes  with  their  prinoipal  ortiole  of 
food,  but  wiih  an  inoreaaed  settLement  of  the  eoontry  this 
resource  may  he  exhausted.  Sudbt  is  the  case  even,  to  a 
greater  degree  with  the  fbr  and  other  wild  animals,  which 
future  generations  will  exterminate.  West  of  the  Yablonoi 
mountains  the  scarcity  of  game  is  even  now  the  cause  of  great 
distress,  and  as  a  proof  we  select  the  following  extract  from 
a  lecture  by  Mr.  Badde,  deliyered  before  the  Busaan  Academy 
of  Sciences,  in  March,  1860. 

There,  in  the  dense  forest,  where  the  sable  loves  nightly 
to  follow  his  prey,  and  the  huntsman  pursues  his  daily  toil, 
we  see  a  human  being,  stagger  panting  towards  the  valley, 
where  a  flickering  flame  indicate  the  resting-place  of  all  he 
most  cherish^.  It  is  late.  Five  days  have  elapsed,  and  he 
has  captured  no  game,  which,  formerly  so  abundant,  has 
quitted  these  regions ;  the  small  store  of  flour  has  been  con- 
sumed; and  weeks  ago  the  last  tame  reindeer  was  lolled. 
The  muscles  of  his  enfeebled  body  are  powerless,  and  the 
star*]ight  shines  upon  a  Tisage  faSi  of  cares.  The  savage  has 
a  father's  heart  too,  w  liicli  sinks  within  him  as  he  pictures 
grinning  death  hovering  round  that  fire. 

"Anxiously  the  looks  of  the  expectant  ones  meet  those  of 
the  comer ;  no  other  demonstration ;  no  word  is  exchanged. 
The  inimt  at  the  breast  snoks  a  piece  of  leather,  and  silently 
the  mother  turns  her  back  towards  tiie  fire^  to  sleep,  perchance 
ihe  sleep  of  eternity." 

But  independently  of  game  and  fish,  the  Amur  is  valuable 
as  a  cattle-breeding  country.  There  are  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  excellent  pasture-land,  where  millions  of  sheep, 
cattle  and  horses  might  find  an  easy  sustenance.  With 
proper  management,  the  severe  winter  and  snow  would  prove 
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no  obftMie;  tiie  ml  olwtaole  must  be  sought  fat  in  ihe 
oharacter  of  the  Russian  population  at  present  settled  there. 
Genual  1  colonists  from  the  steppes  of  Southern  Kussia,  well 
acquainted  with  the  breeding  of  cattle,  haTe  however  been 
sent  for,  and  are  expected  in  this  or  the  next  year. 

Not  are  the  mineral'  riches  of  the  Amur  to  be  despifled; 
and  sinoe  ihe  wkole  o£  Siberia  liaa  been  thrown  open  to 
private  enterpriae,  we  may  reaatmably  expect  to  see  them 
explored  at  eome  period  not  very  fhr  distant.  Coals  have 
been  discovered  at  several  places  on  the  Amur  itsell,  on  tlie 
Bureya,  and  on  Saklialin  island.  Gold  is  found  in  several 
localities;  iron  is  reported  to  exist,  whilst  there  is  every 
probabUKy  of  there  being  other  minerala  in  the  country. 

Among  minor  artioles  of  export,  large  q[iiantitlee  of  the 
ginaeng-root  which  ia  enltivatod  on  Buaaaan  territory  by 
Chineae  aettlsra  on  the  Upper  Usori  will  form  no  inconsi- 
derable portion.  The  ginseng  (Panax  ginseng)  is  superior, 
at  all  events,  to  the  so-called  ginseng  (i*anax  scbsiflorum)  of 
the  United  States,  the  exports  of  which  in  1858  amounted  to 
366,053  pounds,  valued  at  193,736  dollars. 

Theae  tiien  are  the  various  articles  of  raw  produoe»  avail- 
abk  as  exports.  AmannfiMstnring  industry  does  not  as  yet 
exist,  but  might  be  advantageously  eataUiahed  for  some 
branches.  A  great  abundance  of  cattle  would  favour  the 
manufacture  of  leather,  and  that  of  sheep  the  manufecture 
of  coarse  cloths.  Cotton  stufe,  for  the  present  at  least,  aro 
not  to  be  thought  of.  We  are  not  however  very  sanguine 
as  regards  manufactures.  Siberia  has  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  nuserable  and  ea^wnsive  manufac- 
tores  of  the  coantry,  but  would  cease  to  do  so  if  once  the 
Anrar  were  thrown  open  to  fixraign  commerce  with  nnre> 
atricted  competition.  The  settlers  would  then  find  it  more 
advantageous  to  supply  raw  produce  in  return  for  manufao- 
tures  and  colonial  goods. 

Now  as  regards  imports.    Merchants  desirous  to  trade 
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with  ihe  natms  ought  to  supply  iliemselves  witii  cotton 
stofb,  cloth,  daba  (a  coarse  woollen  stuff),  conmion  Bussian 

tobacco  (which,  owing  to  its  narcotic  qualities,  is  preferred  to 
the  Manchurian  and  even  American),  powder  and  lead, 
kniyes,  millet,  rice,  brandy,  small  nicknacks  of  gUt  or 
silYored  copper,  common  glass  and  amber  beads,  and  blue 
and  blade  plush.  Bed,  black  and  blue  aie  the  &Ycmrito 
odours.  Spirits  howeyer  meet  with  the  sniest  sale  among 
natiyes  and  Bnsoans  alike. 

The  wants  of  the  Russian  garrison  and  colonists  are  far 
more  comprehensive.  Colonial  G^Dod^,  sugar,  coffee  and 
spices ;  tea,  spirits,  wines  and  beer ;  rioe  and  for  some  time 
at  least,  wheat  and  other  cereals ;  arms,  cutlery,  cigars  and 
superior  kinds  of  tobacco ;  mann&ctured  goods  of  all  kinds, 
agricultural  implements,  dzess^stofb,  glass-ware,  etc,  would 
meet  with  a  ready  sale.  For  thongh  many  articles  are 
produced  in  Siberia,  they  cannot  compete  in  price  or  quality 
with  European  ods.  Is  or  have  tlie  manufacturers  of 
European  Busaia  any  chance  as  long  as  free-trade  obtains  on 
the  Amur. 

We  will  next  look  at  the  comitries  with  which  the  Ammr 
proyinces  have  entered  into  oammfirdal  intercourse.  Of 
these  the  jHroTince  of  Transbaikal  is  the  most  important. 
It  not  only  sent  the  first  colonists  to  the  Amur,  but  at  a 
groat  sacrifice  supplied  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  still  does  so,  the  imports  by  sea  far  from  supplying 
the  wants  of  settlers  and  garrisons.  The  goyemment  of 
Transbaikal  had  in  1851  a  population  of  327,908  souls, 
on  an  area  of  213,547  square  miles.  We  will  here 
confine  our  remarks  to  that  part  of  Transbaikal  east  of 
i^ie  Tablonm  range,  and  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Amur. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Siberia,  the  population  is  a  mixture  of 
inToluutary  immigrants,  belonging  to  the  various  tribes  of 
European  Bussia,  with  the  aborigines.  The  residt  has  not 
been  £iTourable>  and  indolence,  and  the  vices  which  follow 
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in  its  wake,  distinguisli  the  population.  Need  we  therefore 
be  surprised  that  in  spite  of  the  well-meant  exertions  of 
gOTermnent,  agriculture  and  eyery  other  branch  of  industry 
are  still  in  their  in£Baicy  ?  The  chief  riches  of  TransbaikBl 
cozLsist  in  its  mines.*  SilTer,  go^>  load,  fan,  eappeTf  ima, 
ooal^  mercniy  and  Idaek-leod  aie  finmd,  bat  the  three  fonner 
alone  appear  to  be  explored  to  any  extent,  and  yield  annually 
145  cwt.  of  silver,  54  cwt.  of  lead,  and  from  25  cwt.  to 
70  cwt.  of  gold.  The  mines  have  been  hitherto  worked  by 
government  exclusively,  and  with  forced  labour,  but  have 
been -thrown  open  to  private  enterprise  since  1859.  There 
is  a  great  defioiencj  of  iron  implements.  Badde  saw  four 
looking-glasses  of  the  Yalue  of  £28  eaah  in  one  room 
of  a  rich  Ooesaok.  Bnt  if  you  were  to  ask  fbr  a  nail  in 
this  establishment,  your  host,  though  lie  owns  one  thou- 
eaiid  horses  and  five  hundred  bullocks,  and  is  said  to  have 
hoarded  up  £1,500,  would  not  be  able  to  supply  your  want. 
And  when  he  sends  his  people  into  the  forest  to  fell  wood, 
he  has  to  borrow  hatohets  from  his  neighbonrs. 

Oattle-reaiing  might  become  of  equal  importance  with 
mining.  In  1849,  tiliere  were  in  the  whole  province  800,000 
horses,  300,000  head  of  homed  cattle,  500,000  sheep,  and 
5,000  camels,  besides  pigs.  Radde  found  on  the  steppes  of 
Southern  Dauria, — steppes  havmg  an  area  of  5,200,000  acres 
—70,000  sheep,  24,000  horses,  20,000  head  of  homed  cattle. 
In  Southern  Bussia,  the  zelatiTe  proportion  of  the  animals 
is  very  diluent;  2*7  acres  are  reckoned  to  a  sheep,  and 
one  horse  or  head  of  homed  cattle  is  rednmed  to  £rom 
150  to  250  sheep.  The  number  of  sheep  might  thus  be 
easily  increased  twenty-five  fold.  Moreover  the  popula- 
tion here  is  not  at  all  acquainted  w^ith  the  treatment  of 
cattle,  and  if  you  suggest  any  improvement,  they  merely 

«  Tnnsbaikal,  by  N,  8.  Sh'ehukiii,  in  the  Jcmnal  of  the  IGnisti^  oC 
the  Interior,  1608. 
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shrug  their  shoulders,  and  tell  you  they  do  not  understand 
tliese  things,  they  do  not  suit  them,  their  fathers  before 
them  did  as  they  do,  and  so  forth.  The  wool  is  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  sheep  until  it  is  reiidy  to  I'aU  off,  and  then 
it  is  plucked  off  withi  the  hand.  Butter  cleanly  prepared  is 
Bcaroely  oyer  found  among  the  Cossacks.  A  good  round 
sum  might  nerartheless  be  realised  hy  making  butter  and 
cheese.  At  Irkutsk  a  pound  of  bad  salt  batter  costs  seven- 
pence,  and  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  one  shilling.  An  exiled 
Pole,  residing  at  Petruvskoi  Zavod,  made  some  cheese  in 
1856,  and  sold  it  at  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  pound.*^ 

Many  localities  are  suitable  for  agiicoltare ;  but  Dauna 
can  never  expect  to  become  an  exporting  country  on  a  large 
scale,  for  ihe  haryest,  on  aooount  of  the  early  frosts  and 
dry  summers,  is  often  precarious.  On  fhronrable  boSL,  tax 
or  seven-fold  is  considered  a  good  harvest,  but  exceptionally, 
after  three  or  four  bad  years,  it  is  sixty-fold.  In  their 
agricultural  operations  the  inhabitants  are  as  far  behind  as 
in  their  cattle-rearing.  No  manure  is  used,  though  plenty 
may  be  had ;  the  field  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  a  year, 
and  there  is  no  regular  rotation  of  crops.  Houghs  are 
unknown,  and  the  Siberian  sokha  alone  is  used.  YegetableB, 
even  potatoes,  are  cultivated  only  in  the  gardens.  The  quan- 
tity of  hemp  raised  is  very  small.  The  present  colonists  of 
the  Amur,  having  most  of  them  been  transferred  from  Trans- 
baikal,  are  imbued  of  course  with  this  ignorance  and  these 
prejudices.  The  manufacturing  industry  is  extremely  re- 
stricted. Leather  is  made  on  the  Argun ;  but  this  manu&c- 
ture  will  naturally  be  removed  to  the  Southern  Amur,  whcoe 
oak-bark  for  tanning  is  abundant.  There  is  a  glass  manu* 
factory  at  Shilkinsk,  producing  glass  and  bottles  of  a  very 
inferior  descjciption,  which  cannot  expect  to  iind  a  market 

*  Th«se  BX9  ^olcsals  prices,  and  about  fifty  per  cent,  must  be  added 
as  lalisineQ**  pfo&ts. 
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beyond  tl&e  oountry  and  Mongolia.    At  Chita  A  large 

m  ai  iuiactory  for  making  candles,  so  a]  )  and  rope,  has  been 
establisbed,  but  on  account  of  the  tiilhculty  of  procuring 
the  raw  material,  its  actiidtj  is  much  less  than  the  proprietor 
ooold  wiah.  At  the  same  town  a  nimiber  of  establishmeatB 
for  onring  and  wmAVing  beef  and  pork  haye .  been  opened, 
'  but  their  meat  oan  scaioely  be  called  edible.  A  Hamburg 
merehaat»  in  conjunction  with  a  St.  Petersburg  firm,  has 
therefore  resolyed  to  send  some  person  acquainted  with  this 
business.  The  salt  which  can  be  procured  in  the  steppes, 
and  may  become  ol  importance  as  an  article  of  trade,  is 
at  present  taken  from  some  lakes,  where  it  ciystalizee  spon- 
taneously after  a  hot  summer.  Yast  tracts  are  covered  with 
Torm-wood  and  other  true  salt-plants,  and  potash  might 
thus  be  procured  easily,  and  in  abundance* 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  see  in  how  far  Transbeikal  and 
Eastern  Siberia  generally  would  profit  by  the  Amur  being 
opened  to  navigation.  The  conveyance  of  a  ton  of  mer- 
chandise from  London  to  ^N^ikolayevsk  amounts  to  £4  or  £6, 
or  about  five  shillings  the  cwt.  Thence  to  Chita  on  the 
Ingoda,  the  head  of  nayigation  on  the  Amur,  is  a  distance  of 
2,1260  miles,'  but  owing  to  the  want  of  steamers  of  suitable 
draft,  Stretjinsk,  250  miles  below  Ghita^  is  the  highest 
point  to  which  steamers  usually  ascend.  In  1860  tiie  charge 
for  convoking  a  cwt.  to  Stretyinsk  was  as  much  as 
twenty-one  shiUings ;  but  during  1861,  in  conset^utince  of 
the  addition  of  several  steamers,  the  charge  has  been  reduced 
to  X2b.  6d,  The  coirreyance  from  Stretpnsk  to  Irkutsk,  the 
commextsial  centre  of  Eastern  Siberia^  a  distance  of  730 

« Up  to  the  DMja,  ths  Amur  may  be  navif^ted  by  vessels  dxawiog 
faar  feet ;  thenoe  to  Shilkinsk  vesaele  dtawiag  two  feet  may  prooeed 
thzoughout  the  year,  aod  during  high-water  (spring)  they  may  get  as 
far  as  Oiita.  A  boat  journey  down  the  river  oocupies  fifty  dayi^  and 
up  the  river  one  hundxed  days.  A  steamer  mt^  deaceDd  in  twenty 
dayi^  and  asomd  in  thirty. 
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miles,  is  about  85.  6d.  a  cwt.  The  total  expense  for  earning 
one  cwt..  of  goods  from  Europe  to  Irkutsk  amounts  thus  to 
26  shiUiugs.*^  If  we  compare  this  amount  with  the  expense 
of  conve3rm^  a  cwt.  of  goods  from  Nishegorod  to  Irkutsk, 
we  find  a  gain  in  hroar  of  the  Amur  route  of  sixteen 
shillings^  and  it  would  result  from  this  that  European 
produoe  may  oompete  on  equal  terms  with  the  prodaoe  of 
European  Russia  at  a  point  situated  1,100  miles  to  the  west 
of  Irkutsk. 

This  expense  certainly  is  hea^,  and  adds  considerably  to 
the  price  of  goods,  even  without  taking  into  Tiew  the  large 
profits  Siberian  merchants  are  aecustomed  to  make.  The 
proportionate  expense  Taries  greatly  with  the  character  of 
the  merohandiae.  The  imports  of  our  Australian  oolonies, 
for  instance,  have  a  value  of  25  shillings  a  cwt.;  their 
t'oiivcyauce  to  Irkutsk  would  add  above  100  per  cent,  to  this. 
In  the  case  of  dress-stuffs  Ihe  addition  is  however  but  3  per 
cent^ ;  with  cigars  5  per  cent. ;  hardware  and  tobacco  18  per 
cent. ;  coffee  43  per  cent. ;  sugar  60  per  cent.,  and  so  forth 
— a  percentage  in  most  instances  &r  below  the  duties 
charged  in  the  taji&  of  European  and  American  States. 
Loaf-sugar  at  Irkutsk  cost  formerly  about  2^.  6d.  a  pound  ; 
it  might  now  bo  sold  for  lOd.  at  a  good  profit.  ColKo 
cost  3s.  2d.  a  pound ;  imported  by  way  of  the  Amur,  it  might 
be  sold  for  1*.  8d.  We  are  however  far  from  affirming  that 
these  reductions  have  actually  taken  place,  or  in  other  words 
that  the  Siberian  community  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Amur  route:  up  to  1859  they  had  not. 
Western  Europe  might  thus  reasonably  expect  to  compete 
with  the  manufactuiers  of  Kussia  in  the  very  heart  of 

*  An  enterprising  American,  Mr.  Collins,  has  proposed  to  build  a 
railway  from  Chits  to  Kiakhta,  but  such  a  scheme,  though  feasible, 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  remunerative  for  many  years  to  come. 
Much  leas  could  a  railway  through  Siberia  to  Euroj)o  compete  with 
the  wnall  ohaigM  at  pnsent  in  force  for  land-trausport. 
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Siberia,  if  not  excluded  by  bigh  protective  duties.  The 
Russian  manufactures  are  not  only  inferior,  but  on  account 
of  the  high  prices  of  raw  material,  more  expensive  also. 
Cotton  for  instance  costs  at  Moscow  £3  12^.  to  £4  Is.  the 
cwt. ;  m  London,  only  £3.  Indigo,  Moscow,  J64d ;  London,  £22, 
and  80  forth.  Thm  are  however  mannfaotories  in  Siberia 
seTerai  of  which  procure  their  raw  material  on  ihe  spot.  In 
1849  tliere  were : — 


]ltinilkofeoilMl& 

T.-;r:i..,;:. 

TrV.iltfik  ^ 

Total. 

Leather  . 

77 

80 

11 

Id 

m 

Soap 

21 

17 

3 

15 

66 

Tallow  and  Candies  . 

19 

4 

1 

10 

34 

Wax 

1 

1 

Glass 

9 

1 

1 

2 

13 

China      .       .  , 

1 

2 

3 

Hardware      .  . 

3 

1 

4 

Oil .    .    :  . 

1 

1 

Bope      .      .  • 

X 

1 

Paper 

2 

2 

Cloth 

1 

1 

Ohemiesl  Produots  . 

2 

S 

Total  . 
Workmen  . 

134 
718 

44 
186 

18 
183 

49 
366 

245 
14^ 

The  government  iron  works  at  PetrOTsk,  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Yablonoi  Mountains,  haye  not  been  indnded  in 
this  retnm.  About  360  cwtw  of  bar-iron  are  produced  here 
annuaUy ;  there  is  an  iron  foundry,  and  the  machinery  for 
three  of  the  steamers  now  nayigating  the  Amur  was  made 
here.  Tbe  quality  of  the  iron  however  is  not  good,  and  tlie 
price  is  so  high,  that  large  quantities  are  brought  from  tbe 
Ural,  2,000  miles  distant.  Coal  abounds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  is  little  used. 

More  dangerous  rivals  might  be  fbund  in  the  goyemment 
of  Fenn,  employing  48,486  persons  in  fiye  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  manu&ctories  (two  hundred  and  twenty-siz  in 

*  Inoludiag  IVaoobBikal* 
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leather,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  hardwai'e,  etc.).  On 
the  Amur  itself  their  competition  need  not  however  be 
feared.' 

With  China  and  Mongolia  a  considerable  ccmmierce  is 
carried  on  by  BusaiA  bj  iray  of  £iakhta.  According  to 
offioial  statements  the  yalue  of  export  vaa  as  foUows 


1 862 
1854 
1867 
1858 

Exports  in  Manufacture 
•md  Rftw  Pkodooe. 

Export*  in  BnUloA 
Mi4  Spocto- 

Customs  BcoeipU. 

£1,190,800 
881,020 
903,740 
868,664 

none 

none 
none 
£227,840 

£732,680 

429,360 
834,080 
800,430 

The  trade  was,  up  to  1858,  entirely  a  bartering  trade*  Of 
the  Boflsiaa  manufactm-ed  goods  above  forty-one  per  cent, 
are  wooUen-cIoths,  twenly-five  per  cent.  ootton-stu^Gi,  four  to 
twenty  per  cent,  peltry,  ten  per  cent  leather  and  ddns,  two 
per  cent,  cereals,  and  seventeen  per  cent.  sHver  and  gold 
ornaments.  The  export  of  spede  has  been  permitted  since 
1858,  and  before  that  time  the  Russian  merchants,  in  order 
to  evade  the  law,  were  in  the  liabit  of  having  silver  and  gold 
cast  into  rough  candlesticks  and  the  like,  to  barter  away  as 
manu£BMstured  goods.  The  Chinese  imports  consist  of  tea 
exchisiyely^  and  it  had  formerly  to  pay  a  duty  of  nearly  75 
per  cent.!  With  such  oppressiye  imposts  we  need  not 
wonder  that  a  large  contraband  trade  was  earned  on ;  and  to 
arrive  at  the  true  appreciation  of  the  Kiakhta  trade,  we  may 
double  tlie  above  statements.^  The  customs  receipts  are  paid 
on  the  tea  being  cleared  horn  the  custom-house,  and  are  not 

'We  have  not  taken  into  seooont  heze  the  import  duties  which 
BnsBia  may  levy  upon  fbieign  merohandise.  For  the  present^  the 
tfsde  of  the  Amur  is  free. 

•  The  duties  on  tea  have  been  oonsiderablr  reduced  by  a  decree  of 
80th  March,  1861.  At  Kiakhta  a  pound  pays  U.  Id^  S^L,  or 
acoordmg  to  quality.  In  European  Russia  the  duties  are  Hb,  and  1«.  3d 
for  southern  porti^  and  1«;  10c?.  and  lldL  for  northern  porta. 
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therefore  in  proportion  to  the  actual  amiml  trade.  The 
question  now  arises  in  how  far  will  this  Kiakhta  trade  be 
influenced  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Amur  ?  We  believe 
very  little,  if  at  all.  The  cost  of  conveyiBg  a  cwt.  of  mer- 
ohandise  from  the  Chinese  frontier  across  the  Mongoliiiii 
Steppes  to  Siakhta^  Ysries  from  nine  to  twenty  shillings, 
aooording  to  the  greater  or  lesser  ahundance  of  fodder.^  The 
conveyance  of  a  cwt.  up  the  Amur  alone  to  Stretyinsk,  costs 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  conveyance  from  some  Chinese  port.  Stretyinsk 
and  Eaakhta  occupy  about  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  Irkutsk,  the  oentre  of  Siherian  oommeroe^  and  are  nearly 
equal  in  point  of  expense.  A  tiiird  route  from  China  to 
Siberia  is  available  for  trade,  we  mean  that  to  the  head 
waters  of  Sungari,  and  thence  down  to  the  Amnr;  but 
as  a  simple  glance  at  a  map  will  show,  it  offers  even 
fewer  advantages  than  that  by  sea,  there  being  several 
hundred  miles  of  land- transport.* 

China  being  now  thrown  open  to  foreign  commerce,  the 
Amur  oountiy,  when  more  developed,  will  no  doubt  take  its 
shore.  It  can  eiqK>rt  copper,  lead  and  zinc,  which  in  China 
are  extensiYely  used,  but  procurable  only  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  empire ;  woollen  cloths,  the  consumption 
of  which  is  on  the  increase ;  glass-ware,  a  manufacture  not 
in  a  very  advanced  state  in  China  ;  leather,  which  owing  to 
the  soaxoity  of  cattle  there,  every  inch  of  ground  almost 

^  Itk  18CK)  the  choiges  inade  were  17*.  for  ordinary  merchandise 
81«.  for  fars,  25«.  for  silver  bullion. 

*  BuBsia  also  oarrieB  on  a  oofuadarahle  trade  on  the  western  frontier 
of  China,  hj  mj  of  Eulja  and  Chuguchak.  In  1841  the  importa  from 
China,  ike  Eirgiz  Steppe  and  Turan  amounted  to  £898,000  imdudiog 
1319lbs.  of  tea.  In  18fiS  the  imports  were  valned  at  £fi5i^000 indudii^ 
86^000  lbs.  of  tea,  valued  at  £71,000.  In  1804  the  imports  had 
ineieased  to  £780^000  induding  l,668,0061bs.  of  tea;  in  1666  they 
were  £lfilBjm, 
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being  applied  to  ag^cultural  pui  poses,  is  in  much  request ; 
and  fun.  China,  in  retum,  will  flend  tea,  sugar,  porcebun, 
indigo  and  silk. 

Commercial  intenxmrse  lias  also  been  opened  with  Japan, 
wHcli  exports  cotton,  riee,  tea,  camphor,  silks,  pcnroelam^ 
lacquered  ware ;  and  would  take  in  return  hemp,  woollen 
stuffs,  linen,  lead  and  zinc  prociu'able  IVoin  Siberia  and  the 
countrv  on  the  ^Vinur.  The  other  countries  ^\dth  which  the 
Amm^  has  already  carried  on  some  commerce,  are  the  United 
States,  England  and  Germany.  The  imports  thence  consist 
of  brandy,  wine,  tobacco,  colonial  and  manufactured  goods. 
The  exports  as  yet  aie  yery  trifling. 


GOHMTJNICATIONS. 

The  riyer  is  the  great  highway  during  summer  and  winter. 
Up  to  the  Dzeya,  the  Amur  may  be  navigated  by  Teasels 
drawing  four  feet;  thence  to  ffliiHrinsk,  vessels  drawing  two 
fiset  may  proceied  throughout  the  year,  and  during  high 
water  (spring)  they  may  get  as  far  as  Chita,  though  the 
current  is  strong.  A  boat  journey  down  the  river  occupies 
about  Mty  days,  and  one  up  the  river  one  hundred  days.  A 
steamer  descends  in  twenty  days,  and  ascends  in  thirty.  This 
calculation  is  of  course  exduaiTe  of  all  delays  on  the  road. 
The  Bzeya,  Sungari,  Usuri,  and  Bureya,  are  also  navigable 
for  a  considerable  distance. 

The  following  are  the  bLeajiiora  at  present  nuYigatiug  the 
Amur: — 

f  Wooden  steamers,  built  oii  the  iSbilka  lu  18J-i, 
Shilka,  20  HJ*.  J  the  machinery  having  been  brought  from 
Aigun,       SM)  „     j    Petrovak.    In  1860,  they  were  undei^going 

L  repoizB. 

Amur,  60  „  t  Iron  steamerB,  bnUt  in  Amezim ;  brought  to  the 
Lena,        ZS  „    \    ibnur in ]866,aiidlaimeliedin  1857. 
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Built  at  WikokytmA^  tlie  inaohiiMiy  having  been 
Meohanik,  15  H.P.  ^    brought  from  PetrovBk.  Bun  aground  <m  the 

Ueori,  186a  ikaoanded  to  Eingka  UHob  m  1661. 
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1  Iron  steamers  built  by  Geoffroy  at  Hamburg, 
sent  to  the  Amur  in  the  St.  Francisco^  and 
launched  in  1860. 


(  Woodan  ateauwr,  having  a  wheel  in  the  stern, 
}  brought  from  .Amerioa  in  1800.  Property  of 
^    CSaxytain  Yries. 

( Iron  steamer,  brougbl  from  Amerioa  in  1860* 
(    Property  of  Bordtman  and  Co. 


All,  except  the  two  last,  ate  goYenunflnt  propeHy.  The 
soiewHBteamer  Nadeshda,  eigHt  heree-power,  brought  from 
England  in  1854,  foundered  in  1860,  and  has  not  been 

recovered.  The  Muravicf-Amursky,  sixty  horse-power,  built 
by  Cockerell,  at  Seraing,  for  the  Amur  Company,  and  taken 
out  in  1859,  struck  upon  a  rock  below  Ust  fetrclka,  and  is 
irretrievably  lost.  Tbe  Company  are  engaged  however  in 
patting  together  a  steamer  with  the  iron  saved  from  the 
shipwrecked  Orus.  Mr.  Liibdoif  has  a  steamer  buiLding  at 
Idveipooly  and  another  lying  ready  at  Hamburg.  The 
nmnber  of  steameTs  actually  navigating  the  Amur  is  thus 
eleven,  to  which  tliree  will  bo  added  this  year  or  next.  Tho 
chief  carrying  trade  is  however  effected  by  means  of  barges 
of  twenty-live  tons,  large  boats  and  rafts.  They  are  con- 
structed on  the  Upper  Amur,  and  if  not  required  for  a 
retum-joumey  are  sold  for  fixe-wood. 

We  have  already  stated  the  cost  of  conTeyanoe  in  force 
for  taking  goods  up  the  nrer.  Coming  down,  the  charges 
are  naturally  more  moderate ;  and,  supposing  it  to  be  the 
same  as  on  the  Lena,  they  woidd  amount  to  seven  shillings 
from  ShiUcinsk  to  Nikolayevsk.  Arrangements  for  passenger 
traffic  have  also  been  made,  and  in  1809  the  fares,  including 
board,  were  as  follows: — From  Nikolayevsk  to  Kidzi, 
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£8  15t.;  to  Eliftbarorka,  £11  5^. ;  to  Blagoreak'dieiiJBk, 
£18  15t. ;  to  Ust  StreUca,  £26  ;  and  to  ShiUdimk,  £30. 
Half  idese  fkres  are  cliarged  deaoending  the  river. 

With  respect  to  land-transport  much  remains  to  be  done. 
There  is  a  good  jjosf  road  from  Nerchinsk  to  the  Selenga,  the 
only  one  crossing  the  Yablouoi  range  practicable  at  all 
seasons,  though  difficult  in  spring  owing  to  the  melting  of  the 
snow.  On  leaving  Chita,  1,880  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  this  road  asoenda  the  steep  gradient  of  the  Yablonoi 
moimtains,  and  alter  twenty  miles  reaches  their  suniimt, 
according  to  Maack  4,010  feet  above  the  sea.  It  then 
descends  to  the  Shuk.sha  Lake,  3,270  feet,  and  after  crossing 
the  low  but  swampy  water-parting  between  the  Kliilok  and 
Uda,  continues  down  the  valley  of  the  latter  to  Verkhne 
Udinsk,  1,560  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  nearly  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  culminatang  point  of  the  road. 
During  sTunmer,  goods  may  he  sent  from  this  latter  place  by 
water  to  Irkutsk ;  in  winter,  the  sledge  takes  the  course  of 
the  Selenga  River,  and  crosses  the  ice  of  Lake  Baikal ;  but 
at  other  seasons  a  very  circuitous  and  different  road  leading 
round  the  south-western  extremity  of  Lake  Baikal  must  be 
taken.  A  courier  travelling  by  the  direct  road,  may  proceed 
from  €9iita  to  Irkntsk,  a  distance  of  five  himdzed  and  twenty 
miles  in  sixiy-five  hours,  including  delays  on  the  road. 
Ur.  Collins,  an  enterprising  American,  has  proposed  to  bnild 
a  railway  from  Chita  to  Irkutsk,  Imt  such  a  scheme,  though 
feasible,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  remunerative  for 
many  years  to  come.  Much  less  could  a  railway  through 
Siberia  to  European  Russia  compete  with  the  small  charges 
at  present  in  force  for  land  transport. 

From  the  head-waters  of  the  Amur  we  descend  at  once  to 
Mariinsk  and  the  Kidri  Lake,  the  latter  separated  from 
Castries  Bay  by  a  low  range  of  hills,  five  miles  across. 
Several  tracks  liave  been  cut  here  through  the  forest,  prac- 
ticable for  carriages,  one  leading  to  the  head  of  the  £idzi 
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Lake^  and  ihe  ether  direct  to  Sofyevak ;  and  there  have  been 
proposals  to  oonneot  the  Utter  pboe  with  Gastriea  Bay  by 
means  of  a  railway.   But  though  the  distance  between  tilie 

two  places  scarcely  exceeds  forty  miles,  nothing  has  been 
done  to  carry  out  the  scheme,  Castries  Bay  is  in  most 
raspeota  far  superior  to  jN^ikolayevsk  as  a  port  of  entry ;  but 
for  acme  reason  or  other  the  authorities  haye  neglected  to 
ptooeed  with  the  requiaite  works.  There  is  no  warehousing 
accomniodatioii,  and  the  merehandise,  when  landed,  liea  on 
the  beach,  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather.  Mr.  Eache 
obtained  permission  to  construct  a  warehouse ;  but  the  site 
pointed  out  to  him  by  the  authorities  was  too  far  from  the 
beach  to  be  of  any  seryice.  JS^or  can  yessek  safely  winter 
here. 

We  are  told  that  roads  oonneeting  the  various  stations  are 
in  course  of  construetion ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  inform  our 
readers  how  &r  the  work  has  ^ogvesaed.  A  carriage  road 
from  the  Upper  Usuri  to  Victoria  Bay  is  said  to  be 

completed. 

r 

The  GoYBKNMEirr. 

The  Bussian  government  is  evidently  anxious  to  promote 
commerce  on  the  Amur  and  in  Eastern  Siberia  generally.  A 
lighthouse  has  been  built  upon  Cape  Elosterkamp,  Castries 
Bay  ;  an  accurate  chart  of  the  Oulf  of  the  Amur  has  been 

published,  and  the  channel  leading  to  Nikolayevsk  marked 
with  buoys  and  beacons,  thus  rendering  navigation  compara-' 
tively  safe,  and  enabling  a  captain  to  navigate  his  vessel  even 
without  the  services  of  a  pilot.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  better  to 
do  so.  Those  usually  stationed  at  Castries  Bay  are  Bussian 
soldiers  or  ''sailors"  totally  unacquainted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  a  veaael.  Under  any  circumstances  merohantB 
are  strongly  recommended  to  send  a  pilot  from  Nikolayevsk 
to  meet  expected  vessels.    Government  requires  no  payment 
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of  harbour  Snes,  wliarfiige,  or  any  other  impoflts  of  fhe  Idnd. 
An  L  kufau  publislied  in  May,  1861,  declares  Nikoliiyevtik  a 
free  port  for  the  duration  of  twenty  years,  and  merchandise 
may  be  sent  up  the  Amur  ami  imported  into  the  wliole  of 
Eastern  Liberia  without  paying  any  customs'  duties. 
ForeignerB  aie  admitted  to  tarade  on  payment  of  the  usual 
corporation  tax,  and  enjoy  all  privileges  of  Buasian  subjects. 

These  well-meant  aTrangements  could  not  but  ^al  to 
exercise  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  commerce,  if  their 
spirit  were  acted  upon  by  the  local  authorities.  That  such 
liberal  regidations  exist  at  all,  is  due  entirely  to  the  enlarged 
mind  of  Count  Muravief  AmursI^ ;  and  we  fear  that  now, 
when  the  resignation  of  that  nobleman  as  Goyemor-General 
of  Eastern  Siberia  has  been  accepted  by  the  emperor,*^  they 
may  be  rendered  nugatory  by  local  arrangements  of  officials 
totally  incapable  of  developing  the  resources  of  a  newly- 
opened  country  like  that  of  the  Amur.  One  of  the  chief 
complaints  is  the  refusal  of  tlie  government  to  admit 
Consuls,  who  might  act  as  mediators  between  the  authorities 
and  foreign  merchants.  At  the  same  time^  the  perpetual 
interference  of  the  police  in  affiiirs  with  which  they  have  no 
concern,  and  the  absence  of  any  fixed  laws  by  which'  to 
regulate  one's  conduct,  are  a  constant  source  of  anxiety. 
In  spite  of  the  free-trade,  no  vessel  must  be  loaded  or  un- 
loaded without  the  presence  of  two  policemen,  and  in  several 
instances  two  Cossacks  have  been  placed  as  a  guard  before  a 
store— and  this  for  a  period  of  several  weeks — with  the  right 
of  searching  all  peraons  entering  or  leaving.  The  Governor, 
Admiral  Kazakevich,  is  evidently  not  &e  right  man  in  the 
right  place.   He  is  avowedly  hostile  to  foreigners,  and  his 

« 

k  'llie  resignation  of  Count  Muravief  on  account  of  ill  health,  was 
accepted  ou  the  3rd  Marcb,  1861  ;  and  as  a  reward  for  the  services  he  had 
rendered,  the  emperor  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State, 
and  invested  him  witli  the  Qrand  Cross  of  the  order  of  St  Yladimir. 
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amiable  private  cihazacter  does  not  compensate  for  his 

ignoranoe  of  commercial  affairs,  an  ignorance  which  places 
hiin  at  the  mercy  of  unscrupulous  functionaries.  The  "un- 
called-for manner  in  which  he  interfered  in  1859  in  the 
winding-up  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  ship-wrecked  "  Orus  *'  and 
"  InnooentLua/'  gave  just  offence  to  the  captains  and  insa- 
ranee  companies  concerned,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  tihe  reasons 
why  ihe  latter  now  demand  a  premium  of  six  per  cent,  upon 
-vessels  sailing  to  the  Amur.  Foreigners  have  been  arrested 
upon  a  mere  verbal  order  of  the  director  of  the  police,  and  in 
two  instances  were  threatened  with  the  kuout.  Legal 
redress  is  difficult  to  obtain,  if  the  complainant  be  in  any 
way  obnoxious  to  the  powers  that  be,  or  the  defendant 
enjoy  their  Mendship.  A  criiiiinal  information  was  laid  in 
consequence  of  theft  and  incendiarism  on  board  the  wreck 
of  the  Innocentiua "  lying  in  Castries  Bay;  but  one  of 
the  defendants  being  a  personal  friend  of  the  goyemor's,  the 

aliair  ^^'as  hushed  up. 

The  best  way  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the 
manner  in  which  commercial  affairs  are  regulated  is  to  lay 
before  them  an  order  issued  by  the  Governor,  on  the  28th 
June  1859.  It  reiGers  to  the  sale  of  spirits,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  unrestricted.  The  merchants  received  one 
day's  notice  of  its  proposed  publication ;  one  vessel  vrith  a 
large  consignment  of  brandy  had  already  arriyed,  and  several 
others  were  expected.  The  orders,  literally  translated,  sv  eie 
as  follows: — 

"  With  a  view  of  preventing  the  evil  consequent  upon  an 
unlimited  sale  of  spirits  and  liquors  to  soldiers,  sailors  and 
eziks  in  the  service  of  government,  fiis  Excellency,  the 
Military  GKyvemor,  considerB  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to 
issue  tlie  following  regulations. 

"1.  The  PoKco  are  ordered  to  seal  up  aU  spirits,  such  as 
rum,  whisky,  gin,  cognac,  brandy,  cordials,  etc.,  brought  to 
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tJliB  place.  As  ibe  Bealing  up  of  each  aepar&te  caw  or  oaak 
would  require  too  much  time,  each  mcErohaiit  is  bound  to 

provide  a  separate  room  or  compartment  in  which  he  intends 
to  keep  his  stores  of  spirits.  This  room  is  sealed  up  hy  the 
polioe  in  the  presence  of  the  propiietor  or  his  agent,  and  of 
a  deputy  elected  by  the  commercial  community.  These 
peno&s  have  to  make  a  return  of  all  apirits^  their  quality  and 
quantity  in  gallons  and  botdes,  to  which  they  afiSz  their 
signatures,  and  which  is  then  dsliTered  to  His  EzoeUency 
the  Governor. 

**  2.  The  merchant  is  allowed  a  quantity  of  spirits  for  liis 
own  consumption  and  for  sale  to  ollioers,  officials,  and  other 
persons  authorised  (!)  to  become  purchasers.  1£  a  merchant 
desire  a  further  supply  he  haa'to  send  a  written  request  to 
the  chancellerie,  he  will  then  receive  the  authorisation 
required,  dgned  and  sealed  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor. 
The  store  is  then  unsealed  by  the  police,  in  presence  of  the 
deputies,  and  after  each  delivery,  the  magazine  is  again 
sealed  up. 

"  3.  Permission  to  sell  spirits  is  granted  only  on  producing 
an  order  from  the  chaucellerie,  the  staff  or  commander  of 
the  J^aval  Egu^^offe,  This  order  must  be  kept  by  the 
merdisnt,  and  must  be  sent  to  the  chancellerie  at  the  same 
time  as  a  request  for  a  further  quantity  of  drinks,  and  a 
memorandum  stating  the  quantity  already  fldd  and  con- 
sumed. 

'*  4.  In  case  of  infringement  of  the  above  regulations,  the 
spirits  belonging  to  the  offender  are  oon&Bcated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  town,  and  he  will  have  to  pay  a  fine  to  be 
hereaflber  determined. 

"  5.  The  above  regulations  are  not  to  interfere  with  the 
unlimited  sale  of  wines,  porter  and  ales,  which  may  be  aoM 
without  special  permission. 

"  Merchants  trading  in  spirits  and  their  clerks  are  re- 
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quired  to  affix  their  signatures  to  these  regulations,  in 
testimony  of  their  having  read  and  understood  them. 
"  Nikoluyevsk,  16-28  June,  1859. 

"  For  translation,  Alex.  Philifpaeus, 

"  Qovanmient  translator." 

The  deore  of  the  Governor  to  pvevent  drunkenness,  one  of 
the  chief  vices  of  the  Russians,  is  no  douht  Uudable ;  but  the 

bungling  manner  in  which  he  attempts  to  do  it  would  bt* 
unworthy  even  the  King  of  the  Cauuibal  Islands  trvinj?  to  » 
set  up  a  civilised  govermnent.  The  merchants  were  more 
than  ever  exposed  to  the  arbitrary  oppression  of  the  police, 
whose  fiKvonrs  they  had  to  purchase,  as  is  the  case  through- 
out the  Bussian  empire.  The  only  person  who  really 
profited  by  it,  and  was  indeed  most  instnmifintal  in  getting 
this  order  issued,  was  Mr.  Fhilippaeus,  government  trans- 
lator, shareholder  and  manager  of  uu  hotel  and  billiurd-room. 
Tn  one  instance,  the  privilege  of  selling  spirits  was  altogether 
withdrawn  &om  a  merchant  on  the  unsupported  statement 
of  a  soldier,  that  one  of  his  clerks  had  sold  a  mixture  of 
cherry-cordial  and  ram,  which  was  against  smne  regulation. 
Mr.  Bodiaooli  one  of  the  satelites  of  the  governor,  marched 
into  the  store,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  vile  language 
threatened  to  have  the  clerk  flogged.  On  the  merchant's 
sending  in  a  protest  to  the  Governor-General,  the  prohibition 
was  withdrawn. 

Unfortunately  the  grievances  complained  of  by  the  mer- 
cantile community  are  not  likely  to  be  redressed  for  the 
present;  for  Admiral  Kasakevidif  who  lately  visited 
St.  Petersburg,  was  confiinied  in  his  post,  appointed  Aidenle- 
Gamp,  which  confers  tiie  right  of  reporting  to  the  emperor 
direct,  and  has  retui-ned  to  the  Amur  laden  with  orders  for 
his  subordinates. 
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pRESEIfT  COUMERCB  ON  THE  AmUR. 

The  commerce  of  the  Amur  is  yet  in  its  infancy ;  a  foreign 
export  trade  scarcely  exists,  and  th^  few  European  and 
AmeiicaQ  ships  which  enter  at  Castries  Bay  or  Nikolayevsk, 
merely  supply  the  wants  of  the  Biusian  garrisons  along  the 
riyer,  a  trade  by  no  means  profitable,  these  garrisons  having 
to  he  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  goTemment.  Even 
before  the  occnpation  of  the  conntry  by  Eussia,  some  trifling 
bartering  trade  was  carried  on  there  by  Chinese  and  natives. 
Chinese  traders  not  only  descended  the  Amur  itself  down  to 
the  Gilyak  village  Pid,  but  also  ascended  some  of  its 
tributaries^  and  in  winter  they  supplied  the  Samagers  and 
other  tribes  norfli  of  the  Amur  with  the  merchandise  they 
required.  At  Ful  they  met  natires  of  Sakhalin  through 
whom  the  products  of  Japan  came  to  the  Amur.  This  trade 
was  of  no  great  inipurtance  :  the  natives  exclianged  furs  and 
skins  for  the  few  necessaries  and  luxuries  they  required^ 
powder  and  shot,  spirits  and  tobacco,  ^ince  the  arrival  of 
the  Brussians  the  trade  has  assumed  somewhat  larger  propo?- 
tions»  though  &r  yet  &om  satis^ring  the  eogpectations  of  over- 
sanguine  persons. 

Transbaikal  which  had  furnished  the  men,  had  also  to 
ftimish  them  provisions.  This  trade  was  and  still  is  in  the 
hands  of  Siberian  merchants"  and  contractor.  The  foreign 
import  trade  however  is  in  the  hands  chiefly  of  the  Amuur 
Company,  the  Russo- American  Company  and  the  for^gn 
merchants  eataUiBhed  at  Nikolayevsk."^  The  grievances  of 

»  Five  foreign  firms  were  pennanently  estabUahed  at  19ik<^7QT8k 
in  IB&O,  Fr.  Aug.  Lfihdorf ;  Bordtnun  and  Go.  of  Boston, 
Bented  by  l£r.  H.  G.  O.  Chase ;  H.  Pteroe  of  Boston,  represmted  by 
Mr.  H.H.  BVeemaa ;  O.  Esohe  of  St.  Fhmdsoo ;  Cohen  and  Newman 
of  Si.  Franoisoo.  Several  o&ers  ocoadonally  carry  on  indoi  vu., 
Mr.  Burling  and  Mr.  Fnesiiis  of  St.  Fmnoiaoo^  Mr.  Pitman  of  Boston, 
and  Mr.  Meloham  of  Honolulu. 
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these  latter  tihared  in  of  course  by  the  resident  Russian 
merchants  we  have  mentioned  above.  We  will  now  give  a 
short  statement  of  the  operationB  of  the  Amur  Company. 

The  Amur  Company  was  established  in  1858,  with  a 
capital  of  £450,000.  They  are  privileged  to  open  com- 
meroial  establishments  on  the  Shilka  and  Amur,  to  appro- 
priate for  their  own  consumption  the  coal  and  wood  they 
may  find,  and  to  carry  on  trade  with  liussians  and  natives. 
They  are  also  supplied  with  fifty  pud  of  powder  and  a  hundred 
pud  (c3,600  lbs.)  of  lead  at  cost  price  from  Nerchinsk.  The 
oompany  midoabtedly  bad  a  fair  chance  of  success,  bat  mis- 
management^  and  the  dishonesty  of  many  of  its  officials  have 
Inomght  it  to  the  verge  of  rum.  The  oompany  has  opened 
stores  in  the  chief  stations  on  the  Amur,  and  mij?ht  cuvrj  on  , 
a  ni08t  prolitablc  trade  there,  if  its  officials  thought  it  worth 
while  to  study  the  wants  of  the  colonists*  These  latter, 
howexf^T  profit  but  litde  feam  its  operations,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr. 
Holtermann,  tiie  government  physiciaii  at  BlagovsVdienak^ 
to  Professor  —  at  Dorpat,  and  dated  14tb  July,  1860 

**  You  will  no  doubt  be  anxious  to  learn  where  we  all 
obtain  our  dull}'  supplies  of  food,  and  I  will  therefore  say  a 
few  words  on  tliis  tsuhject.  The  jimur  Trading  Company 
was  started  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  £450,000,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  furnishing  our  new  settlements  wiih  all 
the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  Inztmes  of  life.  This  was 
so  generally  nnderstood  that  all  private  enterprise  was  stop- 
ped, no  merchants  being  bold  enough  to  think  of  entering 
into  compctitiuii  with  such  a  poworiul  coiupaiiy,  siiKc,  having 
to  get  their  goods  sent  by  the  expensive  land  conveyance 
all  the  way  from  iSU  Petersburg,  they  could  not  dream  of 
imderselling  the  prices  asked  by  the  company.  And  what 
is  the  real  state  of  the  ease?  Why,  that  after  all  we  find  it 
clieaper  and  more  profitable  to  have  our  ordera  exeoated  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  sent  out  here  by  the  post,  which,  though 
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the  expense  is  very  heayy,  heSng  not  km  tban  ninepence  tiie 

poimd,  comes  still  much  cheaper  than  if  we  hought  them  on 
the  spot  from  the  company,  bo  exorbitant  are  the  prices  they 
aak.  This  may  appear  to  you  incredible,  exaggerated,  and 
ineompErehensible,  but  I  am  nevertheless  stating  nothing  but 
tJie  plain  naJced  truth.  The  oconpany  have  fuMlled  only  a 
part  of  fheir  engagement,  and  their  jfoctories  are  oyer-loaded 
with  goods  of  all  descriptions ;  but  the  quality  they  sell  is 
very  iiicliiibrciit,  and  by  their  being  in  virtual  possession  of 
a  mouu|xjly,  they  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  screw  aa 
much  profit  out  of  us  as  they  can,  and  they  are  certainly  not 
bashM  in  their  extortiottate  demands,  l^o  wonder  the 
shares  of  the  oompany  oommand  such  a  high  premium  at 
.  St.  Petersburg,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  share- 
holders, if  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  their  high 
dividends  are  derived,  would  many  of  them  prefer  a  smaller 
return  for  their  money,  w  ith  the  conviction  of  having  gained 
it  by  fair  trading,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  wants 
of  the  settlers,  and  forcing  them  to  become  purchasers  of 
very  inferior  goods  at  the  startling  and  hitherto  unheard-of 
prices." 

Anothw  letter  dated  Kerchinsk,  14th  October,  1860, 
and  published  in  the  "Nord,''  says,  that  notwithstanding: 

the  Amur  is  navigated  by  steamers,  ^Vmerii  lUi  ^ugur  luis 
not  penetrated  into  Dauria.  "The  Amm-  ( \jnipany  boast 
of  their  success  and  the  merchandize  which  they  carry  to 
the  Amur,  but  when  spring  eomeSj  and  any  article  is  asked 
for,  it  is  not  to  be  had.  The  company  dispose  of  a  large 
capital,  but  do  not  appear  to  know  as  yet  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants." 

Br.  Holtermann  is  however  mistaken,  if  he  supposes  the 
shares  of  the  company  are  at  a  premium :  they  are  almost 
worthless.  The  original  value  of  the  shares  was  250  rubles, 
in  1859  they  stood  at  17d,  and  last  year  they  were  offered 
at  85.   The  manner  in  which  the  oompany  managea  its 
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affidrs  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  statement  of 
ihfiir  operations  in  1859.  In  that,  year  the  company  sent 
three  Teasels  from  Europe  to  the  Amur,  the  "  S.  Theodosuis^" 
the  "S.Iimooentiii8,"  and  ihe  "Oms."  The  "S.i:heo- 
dosiuBy''  313  tons,  had  on  board  an  iron  steamer,  an  iron 
barge,  an  iron  house,  and  a  miscellaneous  cargo  valued  at 
£7,500,  and  arrived  at  Nikolayevsk  in  safety.  The  "  Inno- 
centius  "  arrived  at  Castries  Bay  in  October.  She  had  on 
board  two  iron  steamers  from  the  works  of  Cookerell  at 
Beraing,  one  iron  barge,  two  iron  houses,  and  a  cargo  valued 
at  i67,500.  The  Company  had  neglected  to  send  some 
person  to  Castries  Bay  to  reoeive  this  Teasel;  and  ittiB 
captain,  unacquainted  with  the  Bay,  and  apparently  not 
provided  witli  a  cliiirt  or  sailing  directions,  anchored  in  an 
exposed  position.  A  few  days  afterwards  a  violent  gale  blew 
from  the  north-east,  and  the  vessel  was  thrown  upon  the 
rocky  coast.  The  loss  of  this  vessel  must  be  ascribed  solely 
to  the  improvidence  of  the  officials  entrusted  with  the  ati&urs 
of  the  company ;  but  a  stiU  more  glaring  instance  of  in- 
capacity brought  about  the  loss  of  a  second  vessel.  The 
"  Oms,"  Captain  Priitz,  having  on  board  two  iron  steamers 
and  lour  barges,  and  a  cargo  valued  at  £20,250,  arrived  a 
few  days  after  the  "  Innocentius"  in  Castries  Bay,  and 
waited  therefor  orders  twenty-three  days  in  vain,  though  the 
masm  was  &r  advanced.  At  last  CaptamPriits  proceeded  to 
Nikolayevakin  person.  "Mx.  Bellegobovoi,  at  that  tune  chief 
manager  of  the  company,  shrunk  horn  the  responsibility  of 
ordering  the  "  Orus  "  on  to  Nikolayevsk,  but  after  a  consul* 
tation  with  Athniral  Ka/akevich  the  vessel  was  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Liman,  where  the  government  steamer 
"  America  "  was  to  meet  and  lighter  her.  This  was  done  in 
spite  of  the  advice  of  competent  persons  to  send  the  vessel  to 
winter  at  Hakodade.  Captain  Pruts  reluetantly  obeyed. 
Blocks  of  ice  were  floating  in  the  liman,  and  on  nearing 
the  Ehasdiy  ^fl*"*!*  the  ship  sprung  a  leak.    At  that 
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critical  luoincut  the  "America"  hove  in  sight,  and  pidled 
the  "  Orus  "  on  a  sand-hank.  Part  of  the  cargo  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  "America"  and  "Japanese"  to  betaken  to 
Japan,  and  the  remainder,  ineluding  the  hulk,  sold  for  the 
trifling  Sinn  of  8,000  rubles.  The  meroliandise  alone  was 
resold  snheequently  by  the  purchasers  for  50,000  rubles,  and 
in  1860  the  Company  repurchased  the  iron  taken  from  the 
wreck  for  30,000  rubles,  and  are  now  engaged  in  putting  a 
steamer  togetlier  with  it ! 

The  steamer  brought  by  the  "  S.  Theodosius"  was  launched 
in  I860,  and  baptized  " Muravief-Amuraky,"  but  on  her  first 
ascent  of  the  river,  she  struck  on  a  rock  and  sunk.  The 
Company  is  said  to  have  lost  £60,000  in  the  first  year, 
£45,000  in  the  second  year,  and  even  a  larger  sum  last  year. 
Its  operations  now  are  of  a  very  limited  kind,  and  no  orders 
for  steamers  or  merchandise  were  given  in  Europe  last  year. 
The  bankruptcy  of  its  Director,  Carl  Brandt,  has  occasioned 
still  further  losses,  and  the  Company,  in  all  probability,  will 
soon  have  to  be  wound  up.* 

The  SmsO'Ammem  Gmy^p  also  maintains  a  few  stores 
on  the  Amur,  and  the  furs  intended  for  Siakhta  are  now 
sent  up  that  river.  The  Company  however  enjoy  no  special 
privileges,  its  monopolies  being  restricted  to  the  American 
territories  and  the  Kurile  islands.  In  1862  these  also  will 
cease,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  renewed. 

The  number  of  foreign  merchants  established  at  Niko- 
layevsk  in  1859  was  seven,  of  whom  six  were  American,  and 
one  German.  There  were  also  two  Bussian  merchants  of  the 
second  guild  and  two  of  the  third  (in  1860  three  of  tiie 
second,  and  lour  oi'  the  third  guild). 

The  imports  brought  to  the  Amur  by  sea  have  of  late 
attained  considerable  dimensions ;  we  must  not  however 
infer  from  this  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  coontiy,  for  the 
goods  imported  were  mainly  required  for  supplying  the 
military  colonists ;  and  there  aie  scarcely  any  exports.  In 
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1857,  seven  merchantmen  entered  the  Amur  (three  from 
SL  iranoiflco,  two  from  Hong-Kong,  and  two  from  Boston), 
the  united  cargoes  of  which  were  valuod  at  £75,000. 
Bwides  these,  a  screw  steamer  irom  Hamburg,  and  the  brig 
"8a£kA*'  atzived  for  the  Buaso-American  Company.  The 
market  had  apparently  become  ghitted,  and  in  the  following 
year,  1858,  four  vessels  only  arrived,  with  cargoes  vuiued.  at 
£26,197.  A  rapid  increase  took  place  iii  1859,  and  wo  will 
here  enter  somewhat  into  detail.  The  following  table  gives 
the  details  of  the  vesaels  entered,  I.,  at  ^ikolayevaki  XX.,  at 
Castries  Bay. 


Cunstaatine 
Melifa  .... 
Xiewis  Pen-^ 
Bering  .  .  . 
Emma  «  •  « 
Hero  .... 
Theodor  &,  J  alia 
SkTbeodosius  * 


Total. 


II. 


Melita . 
Tsariua 


S.  ImuMwatios  .  . 

Oms  

Caroline  E.Poote 


Total. 


Tmu. 

NatknaUly. 

PottoTDttpartare. 

282 
198 
130 
376 
130 
108 
300 
812 

Russia. 
U.S. 
» 

n 

New  Granada. 
Hawai. 
Hoibtem. 
BusBia. 

Petropavlovsk 
Hong  Kong 
S.  Franoisoo 

Boston 
S.  Francisco 
Honolulu 
Altoua 
Antwerp 

1830 

275 
1200 
450 
503 
150 

U.S. 
Buasia. 

» 

Boston 
Kroiistadt 
Antwerp 
London 
S.  Fraooifioo 

8578 

Valae  of  Cai^. 


15,697 
1,821 
2,220 

10,763 
6,699 

39,437 
7,000 


96,075 


10,500 

7,600 
2(V»0 
17,863 


66,118 


The  cargoes  of  the  S.  Tfaeodosiiis,  SL  TimocentiTiB  and 

Orus,  for  the  Amur  Oompany,  are  estimated  at  European 
prices,  and  the  value  oi  the  live  iron  river  steamers,  six 
ii'on  barges,  and  three  iron  honses,  on  board  these  vessels,  is 
not  included.  Inlbrmation  supplied  to  us  by  Mr.  Liihdorf, 
enables  us  to  furnish  some  details.  When  a  Tessel  arriTes, 
the  captain  or  consigOiee  is  boimd  to  supply  govenmient  yriik 
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an  in  voice  stating  the  prices  at  which  it  is  intended  to  sell 
the  goods  at  Nikolaycvsk.  The  merchants,  to  :ivni(i  subse- 
quent disptites,  state  higher  prioes  than  they  actuaiiy  expect 
to  realize,  and  the  estimates  given  in  the  above  return  are 
ocxDsequeiatly  too  bigh.  We  have  already  mentioiied  the  loss 
of  the  Oms  and  S.  Iniioceiitu]s>  bat  must  olwerve  here  that 
part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Oms  was  transferred  to  the  America 
tmd  Japanese,  and  taken  to  Japan,  and  the  portion  actually 
entered  at  Nikolavevsk  did  not  exceed  £7,500.  A  deduction 
ought  also  to  be  made  from  the  cargo  of  the  Innocentius, 
which  suffered  shipwreck  in  Castries  Bay*  Besides  the 
Oms  and  Innocentiiis^  one  vessel  was  shipwrecked,  and  two 
others  sustained  trifling  damages.  The  American  hark, 
Melita,  275  tons,  ran  on  a  sandbank  near  Sakhab'n  ishmd, 
on  her  way  from  Castries  Bay  to  the  Amur.  The  captain 
prematurely  ordered  an  aucliur  to  be  thrown  out,  the  waves 
lifted  tlie  Tcssel  upon  it,  and  she  sprunrr  a  leak.  Other- 
wise she  might  have  been  got  off  at  high  water.  The 
Theodor  and  Julia  arrived  at  Nikolayevsk  on  the  8th 
October  in  tow  of  a  steamer  of  the  Busso-American  Com- 
pany. The  consignees  detained  the  ship  until  the  27th 
October,  and  before  she  could  leave  the  river  she  was  frosen 
in,  and  remained  in  the  ice.  The  damage  caused  by  the  ice 
having  been  repaired,  the  vessel  left  on  the  12th  July,  18G0, 
for  Shanghai,  with  a  cargo  of  ice  for  the  Russo- American 
Company.  The  Caroline  E.  ^^oote  froze  in  at  Castries  Bay, 
but  sustained  only  trifling  damages.  The  Emma,  on  leaving 
Nikolayevsk  had  the  misfortune  to  Idbo  her  captain  and  four 
sailors  by  the  capsizing  of  the  only  boat  on  board.  She  put 
back,  repaired  her  loss,  and  reached  S.  Francisco,  leaking 
and  with  masts  cut.  The  seven  other  vessels  sustained  no 
damage.  Mr.  Liihdorf  estimates  the  actual  value  of  imports 
at  £53,000,  exclusive,  however,  of  the  furs  on  board 
the  Constantine,  and  the  naval  stores  brought  by  the 
Tsarina.    The  merohandiae  imported  consisted  of  colo- 
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nial  and  mttnnfiiehired  goods,    Fnrllier  details  are  not 

given.  We  uro  made  acquainted  however  with  the  value 
of  the  tnerchundise  sent  up  the  Amur  from  Nikolayevsk, 
and  that  received  at  .NikoLayevak  fixmi  the  Upper  Amur. 


Imported  i^ln  Kikolaycrsk 
from  the  Upper  Amur. 


Sables  .  .  . 
Fox  Skin  .  . 
Mftnufitctares . 

Anns .... 
Copper  and  Iron 
Crockery  W  av^ 
Millinery,  etc.. 
Clothing  . 
Hides    .  . 
DrtagB    .  . 

Tea  .  .  . 
Loaf  Sugar . 
Oroimd  Sugar 
Wines  .  , 
Victuals,  . 
Cattle  .  . 
Horses  •  • 
Tol)acco .  , 
Cigars  •  • 


2868  pieoes 
63  „ 


25^  pieces 
lOSOlbs. 

40  bottles 
144  head 
15,234  lbs. 


J3,484 

7 

2,367 

154 
125 
1,480 
272 
20 
296 
300 


23 
674 
1,463 
494 
834i 


Sent  up  the  Amnr 
Nikolayersk. 


6418  pieces 
1070  « 


952  lb& 
6,992  „ 
7,094  „ 
10,90ebottl6S 


397  lbs. 
794^  ps. 


^08,507 
783 
4»039 
169 
83 
76 


219 

278 
285 
434 
l,6S0i 
102 


18 

£18,061 


An  analy^ation  of  this  table  justifies  Mr.  Luhdoi  f  in  the 
laiao  reduction  he  has  made  in  the  value  of  LnijHirts,  as 
stated  by  govemment.  Tea  is  estimated  at  5£.  11(L  and 
df.  lOd.  the  pound  respectively,  being  only  one  peoiny  m  the 
pound  in  &Tour  of  that  imported  hj  sea.  Loaf-sugar  is 
11)^  the  pound,  gnoand-sugar,  Ic  2^.  the  pound ;  a  bottle 
of  wine  received  by  sea  is  charged  Be,,  and  the  ivine  sent 
down  the  Amur,  lis.  The  tobacco  sent  down  the  Amur  is 
valued  at  b^d.,  and  that  imported  by  sea  at  llrf.  a  poxmd. 
A  horse  costs  £11  15*.,  and  a  bullock,  £10  'ds.  Corn,  which 
must  have  been  imported  irom.  the  Upper  Amur  in  consider- 
able quantities,  is  not  mentioned  at  all  unless  indudad  under 
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"  Nactuals."  Owing  to  the  irregular  supply  from  the 
interior  aa  well  as  from  abroad,  prices  at  Nikolayevsk  vary 
considerably.  In  1860,  a  poimd  of  fresh  meat  cost  6d.  to 
8d.  a  pound  of  lye-flour.  Id.,  a  pound  of  wlieaten  flour, 
l»,  3i.,  an  egg,  2ld.,  a  bottle  of  brandy,  4«.  6i.  During 
winter,  fresh  meat  is  scarcely  to  be  procured.  The  dried 
and  salt  meat  sent  down  the  Amur  is  hardly  fit  for  human 
food,  and  coai-se  rye-broad  uiul  oatmeal  are  almost  the  only 
other  articles  to  be  obtaiTiod  during  that  season. 

The  export  trade  during  1859,  was  on  a  much  more 
restricted  scale  than  the  import.  Vessels  bringing  goods  are 
obliged  to  leave  in  ballast,  there  being  no  articles  of  export. 
They  would  of  course  be  glad  to  take  on  board  a  cargo  of  tim- 
ber;  but  this  the  prescience  of  the  Bussian  €K>Temment  forbids. 
An  export  trade,  in  fact,  scarcely  exists  at  all.  In  1856  a 
specimen  of  salt  meat  was  taken  by  a  foreigner  and  a  large 
quantity  was  ordered  for  tk©  siunmer  of  1857.  The  specimen 
however  on  arriving  at  Hong  Kong  was  found  worthless, 
snd  the  order  was  countermanded.  Another  merchant  at 
Hong  Kong  wrote  for  hams,  but  the  barrels  on  being  opened 
were  found  to  contain  nothing  but  bones.  In  1859  the 
value  of  the  articles  exported  from  Nikolayevsk  was  £2,967, 
and  they  included 


83,000  pounds  of  wool 

£1,500 

or 

a  pound. 

3,646    „       „  tallow 

61 

4cd»  ,1 

100  hides 

5^ 

10*.  6<f.  each. 

975  pounds  of  salt  meat 

18 

4}dL  a  pound. 

361   „      „  dried  meat 

2irf.  „ 

740  sables 

» 

36^.  each. 

395  squirrel-skins 

9 

6K  „ 

All  these  articles  must  shortly  become  staples  of  export, 
in  addition  to  the  productions  of  the  mineral  kingdom^  and 
the  forests. 
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In  I860,  thm  was,  if  anything,  a  &I]mg  off  in  the  exports, 

but  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state,  that  up  to  tiie  14th 
of  October  not  a  single  disaster  had  happened  at  sea.  The 
foUowiug  vesseiU  arriYed  at  J^ikolayevsk  :  — 

The  Hamburg  brig  **  Gfxeta^"  from  Hong  Kong. 
„       „       bark  "  S.  Frandsco/'  firom  Hamburg. 
„   Hawai  brig  "  Hero,''  from  Honohilu. 
„   American  schooner  "  Alert,"  from  S.  Eraneifloo. 

brio-  "  Orbit 
„        „       bark  "Berinp:,"  from  Jioston. 
„        „         „    "Starking,"  „  „ 

The  Hamburg  brig  Bteinwarder,"  &om  Hamburg,  was 
lightered  in  Castries  Bay,  and  the  Hamburg  schooners 
"  Franz  "  and  "  Louise  **  were  expected. 
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HISTORICAL  AUTHOBIXIES. 

The  following  works  by  F.  G.MUUerhafBlaid  the  foundation  for  the 
early  history  of  the  AmiiTy  and  his  succesiora  have  frequently 
availed  themselTea  of  hia  reaearolieB,  ofWn  ivilihout  aoknowledg- 
ment. 

Sammlung  Bussischer  Greschichte,  von.  F.  G.  Mulliv. 
I.  1732.  Albazin  and  the  disputes  about  it. 
II.  1736.  History  of  the  Amor  under  the  Bonunion  of 
Kussia. 

BUsching's  Magazin  flir  Ilistorie  und  Geographic. 

II.  1768*  Intbrmatioti  about  the  Amur,  by  Miiller,  written 
1741. 

*  iMonthly  News,  Instructive  and  Entertainino'. 

1757.  On  the  regions  of  the  Amur,  by  Muller. 
Additional  information  on  several  points  is  derived  from 

Witsen,  Noord  en  Oost  Tartarijen.  2  vols.  Amsterdam  1692. 

Du  Halde,  Description  de  la  Chine,  vol.  iv.    The  Hague, 
1736. 

Eb.  Fischer,  Sibirische  Geschichte.  2  vols.  St.  Petersburg. 
St.  Petersbnrgen  Zeitschrift  von  Oldeoop,  1822. 
Vol.  iv.  Khaborofa  Adventures. 
Vol.  v.  Albazin. 
1  he  following  papers  are  based  more  or  less  upon  the  labours  of 
Miiller. 

Scherer,  Nordische  Nebenstunden. 

I.  1776.  Description  of  the  Amur. 

*  DenoiM  that  w  wws  not  Mm  to  piocafe  the  worin  nasMd. 
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*  Monthly  Papera  (EphemiestyaohniaBoohinenya). 

17d6.  History  of  the  Amur  under  the  Domioioii  of 
Russia. 

1 755.  Paper  on  the  frontier  of,  1669. 

*  New  Monthly  Papers. 

1795.  Description  of  the  Amur. 

*  The  Siberian  Messenger  (Viestnik)  by  Grigory  Spaaky. 

1824.  Historical  and  Statistical  informadoa  on  the 
Amur. 

*  The  Son  of  the  Fatherland  (Sin  Otechestva). 

1848.  Conquest  of  the  Amor  in  the  17th  Century,  by 
Shchukin. 

*  Jonmal  for  the  Cadets  of  the  Imperial  Military  Schools, 

1840—49. 
27.  Khabarof 's  adventures, 
29.  Albazin  destroyed  by  the  Cliincse. 
38.  Nerchinsk  Expedition  to  the  Amur. 
77.  The  liussians  on  the  Amur  in  the  17th  ce::tTiry, 

from  Documents  in  the  Archives  of  Irkutsk  and 

Nerchinsk. 

The  Documents  which  Miiller  consulted  have  lately  been 
published. 

Historical  Documents  (Akti  Istoricheskskie)  collected  and 
published  by  tlie  Archaeological  Commission  of  the  Russian 
Academy,  vol.  iv.  1842. 
Supplements,  vol  iii,,  1848. 
The  Muscovite. 

1843.  Historical  Documents  on  the  Amur  (Milovanoi), 
etc. 

*  Tlie  Son  of  the  Fatherland. 

1840.  Documents    on    Khabarof'a    Expedition,  also 
published  by  the  Archaeological  Commission. 

*  The  Moscow  Telegraph.    Edited  by  Polevoi. 

1833.  Documents  from  the  Yakutsk  Archives. 

*  The  Russian  Library.    Edited  by  Polevoi.    Moscow,  1833. 

Documents  from  the  Albazin  Arcljivcs. 
Viestnik  of  the  lius.sian  Geographical  Society,  185i^. 
Two  Documents.    1^  lited  by  Spassky. 
The  following  works  also  contain  frequent  references  to  the  Amur. 
»  Broughtouj  a  \  oy age  of  Discovery.    London,  1795. 
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•  Enuenstern;  Voyage  rcnmd  the  World.   London,  1802— 6, 

1818. 

Idiianskj;  Voyage  xoDod  the  World*   London,  1818. 

•  Timkovsky,  Tmrdi,  London  1827« 

•  H  Tsbrint  IdeSi  Driejaarige  Hdsdnaar  China.  Anvtefdam, 

1704. 

.  J.  F.  G,  de  la  Plronae ;  A  Voyage  round  the  World. 
London,  1798. 

•  Goknrin,  Japan  and  the  Japanese.   London,  1852. 
Lange's  Travels  to  Faking,  1715,  1719,  1727  and  1786, 

in  the  "  Jetsiger  Staat  von  Busslaad  XI.,**  and  **  F^as 

Kens  Noxdiache  BeitrSge  II.** 
«  'J.  Bell  of  Autermony.   Tkavds  to  divers  parts  of  Aaia. 

Glasgow.  1763. 
A.  Brand.  Nene  Besehrdbmig  sdner  Chinesisohen  Beiae. 

Amaterdaxn,  1698, 
J.  H*  Flath.    Die  Vdlker  der  MandschnteL  Gfittingen, 

1880. 

Siebold,  Nippon,  Arohiv.  snr  Beschieibung  von  Japan. 

I^yden,  1882,  etc* 
SieboM,  Geacbiehte  der  Entdeoknngen  im  Gebiete  von 

Japan.   Leyden,  1858. 
Siebold,  Eluddations  to  the  diaooveriea  <^  IlL  G.  Vzaea. 

Amsterdam,  1858. 
Stockenbeiig'a  Hydrogra|^ie  dea  BnsaisoheB  Bdohes,  voL  iv., 
containa  a  good  deal  of  hiatorioal  infonnatioa 
Beoent  Russian  travellera  have  eontribnted  by  their  diaooveriea 
to  elucidate  the  early  history  of  the  Amur,  and  Bfiddendorf  eape* 
oially,  gives  detailed  information  on  the  Bnaso-Chineae  ftonder. 
Middendoif,  Siberiscbe  Ruise,  vol.  iv. 
Bulitschef,  Reise  in  Ost  Siberien,  vol.  i.   Leipzig,  1859* 
Maack  describes  the  ruin  of  Albazin  and  of  an  ancient  fort  near 
the  Uauri;  Romanof  those  of  Kodogorsky;  Collins,  Albazin  and 
mins  near  the  Snngari,  etc. 

The  information  about  the  Roman-Catholic  Missions  is  derived 
from  the  *'  Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi.**  We  are  not  quite 
certain  about  the  position  of  some  of  the  stations;  our  enqniriea  at 
Fans  were  without  result. 

The  recent  history  of  the  Amur  has  been  derived  from  a  great 
variety  of  sources.   The  Russian  scientific  travellers  are  generally 

F  P 
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BTene  to  giving  poIitiQal  infonDstioo,  bul  personal  inteioomee  vrith 
Russian  officers  and  others  personally  acquainted  -with  the  Amnr 
r^ions*  enabled  ns  to  test  the  information  of  Russiani  German, 
French  and  English  newspapers,  and  to  fill  up  many  gaps.  The 
Reme  des  deux  Mondes,  yoIs.  16  and  18,  contains  the  account  of 
"  Une  Campagne  dans  TOcean  Pacifique,  par  IL  da  Haillj."  The 
works  of  Whittingham  and  Tronson  contain  information  about  the 
movements  of  the  Allied  squadron. 

HISTORICAL  SKEI  CH  OF  KKCKNT  GEOGRAPHICAL 

EXPLORATIONS. 

We  propose,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  a  historical  sketch  of  recent 
geographical  explorations  on  the  Amur,  in  order  to  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  in  some  degree  of  the  knowledge  we  possess  at 
present  with  regard  to  these  re^ns.  This  chapter  at  the  same 
time  will  enable  us  to  name  the  authorities  whom  we  Have  con- 
sulted in  the  compilation  of  the  geographical  portion  of  this 
volume. 

We  may  fitly  date  recent  explorations  firom  the  jonmey  of 
Middendoif*  across  the  ttibutaiies  of  the  Amur  in  1844,  a  journey 
undertakffli  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  which  baa  undoubtedly 
aided  in  again  drawing  the  attention  of  Russian  statesmen  to  these 
regions.  In  our  geographical  part  we  shall  speak  at  length  of  this 
journey.  A  few  years  subsequently  the  same  regbn  was  traversed 
by  tihe  astronomer  L.  A.  Sohwars,  a  member  of  the  Expedition 
charged  to  explore  the  Transbaika]  province  between  the  years 
1849  and  1852.  Schwant  determined  a  number  of  asironomical 
positions^  from  which  we  are  enabled  to  lay  down  Middendorf's 
nmte  with  a  greater  d^ree  of  accuracy.  Vfiganof  s  unfortmiate 
eaqpedition  in  1848  we  have  already  mentioned.  But  neither  the 
labours  of  Sohwarz  nor  those  of  Middendorf  extended  to  the  Amur 
itself,  and  it  was  reserved  £xr  Muraviefs  first  voyage  in  1854,  to 
supply  us  with  the  first  account  of  that  river.  Most  of  the  gentle- 
men attached  to  this  expedition  have  published  their  observations.* 

'  A.  Th.  Middendorf,  Sibirische  lieise,  vol.  iv.  Prolimioary  Ecports  la  the 
«  Bulletin  da  I'Aeademie  d«  St.Pete»5boarg,  ClAace  Fhys.  et  Mathem.*'vola.  ii. 
to  vi*   Bar  and  Hdmenen,  Bcitr.  s.  Kemitn.  d.  Rubs.  Reiches,  1655. 

»»Zeitsclirift  fiir  Erdkwnde,  1856. 

e  Pecmikiii,  Description  of  the  Amur,  in  Memoirs  of  the  Siberian  braacb  of 
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We  may  at  once  mention  hero  Admiral  Putiatin's  journey  up  the 
Amur  in  1855,  during  which  Lieutenaut  Peshchurof  made  astrono- 
mical observations/'  In  the  same  year  Shenurin,  Raebsky  and 
Chikachef  travelled  by  land  from  Nikolayevsk  to  Udsk  or  Ayan, 
and  thence  to  Yakutsk.* 

In  1857,  Leopold  von  Sclucnck  and  Carl  Maximowicz  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  former  deputed  by  the  Imperial  Academy, 
the  latter  by  the  Botanical  Garden  of  St.  Petersburg.  Sclirenck, 
on  reaching  Nikolayevsk,  18th  August,  1854,  immediately  set  about 
building  a  small  house,  nnd  t  inployed  his  leisure  hours  in  making 
botauical  excursions  into  tlie  neighbouring  t'orcsts.  On  the  approach 
of  winter  he  made  pr^  parations  for  a  journey  to  Sakhalin,  and  on 
llie  8th  February,  1855,  he  started  with  three  dog-sledges,  each 
drawn,  by  twelve  dogs.  Following  the  coasts  of  the  river  and 
Liman  he  came  to  Cape  Lazaref,  and  on  the  13th  crossed  the 
narrow  strait  to  Sakhalin  Island.  On  the  15th  February  be  arrived 
at  Hie  Cffljrak  village  Tyk,  where  his  reception  wee  inhospitable,  if 
not  hofttOe,  Smjw-storras  detained  him  here  for  three  days,  and  only 
by  tibreats  and  heavy  payments  could  he  procure  belter  and  find  fbr 
the  dogs.  We  may  however  mention  in  extenuation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Gilyalcs,  tliat  thdr  fishing  season  had  yidded  a  very  poor  return ; 
provisions  were  short,  and  some  of  thm  had  even  gone  inland  to 
the  Tymy  river,  where  the  fisheries  had  been  more  productive. 
Witiiont  provisions  a  continuation  of  the  journey  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and  Sehrenek  resolved  to  postpone  the  explorati<»i  of  the 
isluid  to  a  more  favourable  p^iod.  He  returned  to  Cape  Lazaref, 
and  crossed  the  country  between  tihe  sea  and  the  Amur  by  following 
the  Tymy  river  in  the  direction  of  Ful.  This  route  gently  offers 
no  difficulty,  but  owing  to  the  heavy  snow-storms  tiie  tracks  of 


the  Russian  Geogr.  Swirty.  ii.}  Anosof,  Geological  Skeleb  of  the  Amnr, 

id.  vol.  i.;  Svcrbccf,  Accmint  of  the  Govcmor-Gcuerars  voyage  down  the 
Amur,  id.  vol.  iii. ;  Permikin  and  Anosof,  Description  of  the  Rivet  Amur; 
Yiestuik,  Russ.  Geogr.  Society,  1855.  Translations  in  extract  in  Uio  Journal 
of  theBk  Geogr.  Society,  val.aacriiL;  and  FennDdn's  aecoimtin  Pitemianii's 
IfittiieilQngen,  1857,  and  Malie-Bmn's  Noav.  Annales  des  Voyages,  18&9. 
Also  iu  the  "  Extraits  des  publieatioos  de  la  Soci^ti  Implriale  Qeogiaphiqve 
dcRussie  cu  1856  ot  1357." 

"*  Petermann's  Mitth.  ISfiG  and  1857.    Morskoi  Svoruilc,  1857. 

*  Morskoi  Bvoratk,  1857;  Memoirs  of  the  .Siberian  iii audi  of  the  Uus-s 
Geogr.  Soa.,  vol.  iii. 
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the  natiTe  sledges  bad  been  obliteiated»  and  it  took  SchreDck  finir 
daja  to  xeaoli  Pul,  wbenoe  be  aaoended  die  Amur  to  Iferiinak, 
After  a  diort  stay  the  journey  up  the  riyer  was  oontiimed.  On  the 
16dk  be  caine  to  the  rooaih  of  Ae  Gorin,  ascended  that  river  to 
Ngagha,  the  first  Tillage  of  the  Kile,  and  on  the  25ih  had  returned 
to  its  month.  Hie  journey  down  the  Amur  proved  rather  troable- 
some  on  account  of  tbaws  and.  occasional  rains»  and  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  night  for  travelling.  But  having  once  passed  Uariinsk 
the  signs  of  apjnoaching  spring  were  wanting  altogether,  and  at 
Nikolayevsk,  on  the  9th  April,  winter  stiU  reigned  supreme,  the 
temperature,  even  at  noon,  soaroely  rose  above  freeriu^point*  and 
deep  snow  still  ]ay  in  the  feresta.  During  Schrenck*s  absence 
meteorological  obsorvations  were  continued  by  Mr.  PolivanoC  the 
draughtsman,  and  the  apothecary,  Mr.  Lentz,  promised  to  continue 
them  during  the  summer.  On  the  25t]i  Afay,  1855,  the  earliest 
date  at  which  the  river  became  partially  free  of  ice,  Schrenck 
ascended  witli  two  Gilyak  boats  to  Marlinsk,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  4th  June.  After  a  rest  of  two  days  he  ascended  the  Amur, 
but  met  General  Muravief  at  Pulyesa,  and  was  ordered  by  him 
to  repair  to  Castries  Bay,  where  it  was  intended  to  make  a 
settlement.  This  mission  fulfilled,  Schrenck  obtained  the  desired 
authorisation  to  ascend  the  Amur,  and  on  the  6th  July  he  departed 
in  oompany  with  Mazimowicz.  On  the  llth  of  Angust,  our  travel- 
kn  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Usuri,  where  the  Manchu  official 
received  them  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  even  offering  guides  and 
provisions,  of  course  on  payment.  Having  ascended  the  Usuri  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Nor  (24th  August),  want  of  cotton-stuffs  to  pay 
the  guides,  and  the  sickness  of  some  of  the  rowers  made  a  return 
imperative,  and  on  the  1st  September,  our  travellers  .found  them- 
selves once  more  at  the  mouth  of  the  Usuri.  On  the  16th  Sept. 
they  came  to  Mariinsk,  where  Maximo wicz  remained ;  Schrenck  pro- 
ceeded to  Nikolayevsk,  and  prepared  for  a  winter-journey  to  Sakha- 
lin. He  was  absent  on  that  journey  from  the  lUh  February,  1856, 
to  the  24th  March.  Wc  have  pu])lishcd  in  another  part  of  this 
voluiue  a  full  account  of  this  journey.  On  the  2 1st  May  the  river 
became  partly  free  of  ice,  and  Schrenck  started  on  his  retnrn  to 
Europe,  which  he  made  by  w:iy  of  the  Amur,  ascending  that  river 
up  to  Ust  Strelka.  As  the  news  of  the  peace  of  Paris  had  just 
arrivetl,  a  detachment  of  Cossacks  wlio  were  ordered  to  go  back  to 
their  ordinary  stations  were  placed  at  Schrenck's  disposal.  Hia 
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party  numbered  forty  men  in  all,  with  a  canoe,  three  barges  carry- 
ing his  own  collectiuii,  and  a  boat  carrying  that  made  by  Mr, 
Maximowicz.  Mariinsk  was  lefc  oa  tlie  27th  June;  the  wind 
proved  favourable,  and  exactly  one  raonlli  after,  the  flotilla  arrived 
at  the  Eussian  station  opposite  the  Sungari.  It  was  however  on 
entering  the  narrows  of  the  Bureya  that  the  real  hardships  began. 
In  consequence  of  heavy  falls  of  rain,  the  waters  of  the  Amur  L  l  1 
risen  considerably,  and  the  current  was  more  rapid  even  than  usual. 
Towing  the  boats  was  out  of  the  question,  the  precipitous  banks 
afibrding  no  space  to  walk  along  the  siiare.  Trogresa  had  then  to 
be  made  by  the  aid  of  oan  almiti  in  a  broiling  sun,  and  this  severe 
labour  soon  exhausted  msay  of  the  people,  some  of  wbom  had 
moreover  snfibred  from  marvj  when  staying  at  the  mouth  of  the 
.  river.  At  the  Khingansk  post  (Pashkof)  fresh  proriaions  irere 
procozedy  and  after  veposmg  a  day  and  a  half  they  started  afresh, 
Ai  Khormoldm  (31st  August)  a  Oiinese  official,  deputed  by  the 
governor  of  Aigim»  met  the  expedition  and  accompanied  it  to  A%im 
(2Srd  August),  admission  to  which  was  however  leAissd.  The 
Cossack  station  at  Eomazak  was  passed  on  the  8rd  September,  and  on 
the  6th  Octobw  Sohrenck  arrived  at  Ust  Strdka.  He  ascended  the 
Argun,  in  preference  to  the  more  mpA  Shilka,  until  the  21st  Oct., 
when  the  formation  of  ice  put  a  stop  to  his  Ihrther  progress  at  the 
village  Mnlachta.  The  remainder  of  the  joDmej  was  made  by 
land.' 

Carl  Joh.  Maadmowics  had  been  ovdend  in  1853  to  accompany 
the  Diana  as  botanist  on  a  voyage  round  the  world.  She  reached 
Castries  Bay  on  the  23rd  July^  and  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  war» 
Maximowica  landed  here^  and  subsequently  continued  his  journey  to 
Nikolayevsk  in  company  with  L.  von  Schrenck.  Having  explored 
the  sunmier  flora  in  the  vicinity  of  that  post*  he  psroceeded  on  the 
18th  September  to  Mariinsk,  aixived  ^ere  on  the  8rd  October,  and 
between  the  21st  October  and  4th  November  made  an  excursion  to 

'  Beports  oq  Scbrenck's  joameys  have  been  pnUiBlwd  in  die  Bulletin  de 
r  Acad,  de  St  Petenhitrg,  Clasee  'Fl^eo-Mslli^m.,  vols.  zii.  to  zv.  i  die 

Melanges  Physiques  et  Chimiques,  ii.;  Petermann's  Mitth.,  185G;  the  Bulletin 
de  la  Sec.  des  Naturalistcs  de  Moscow,  1859  (Catalogue  of  Insects,  by 
Mochnlsky).  Of  hig  larger  work,  Keisen  u.  Forschungeri  im  Amurlande, 
part  i.,  containing  the  Mammals,  haa  been  published  in  183a,  and  part  ii., 
eoutainiug  lUc  birds,  in  1860;  4to.,  570  pp.,  16  plelcs  and  a  map  by  Lieut. 
Samokhvalof. 
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Castries  Bay  to  explore  the  marine  flora.  On  ibe  breaking  up  of 
the  ioe,  lOth  Maji  1855*  Maximowioz  in  two  boats  ascended  the 
Amiir,  but  here,  like  Schrenck,  met  the  Gorornor  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
and  was  ordered  back  to  Mariinsk.  The  Joumej  to  tbe  Ustiri, 
Jalj  to  September,  1855,  Maximowlcs  and  Schrenck  undertook 
together.  Whilst  waiting  for  rowers  to  take  him  up  the  riyer,  in 
the  spring  of  1856,  Maadmowicz  made  an  excursion  to  Kidxi  lake 
and  the  river  Tai.  At  length,  on  the  20th  July,  he  left  Mariinsk. 
and  hastooing  his  journey  arrived  at  Ust  Strelka  on  the  20th  Oct. 
On  the  S9th  March,  1857,  he  was  again  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Maximowicz  has  incorporated  into  his  work  on  the  Flora  of  the 
Amur'  the  labours  of  other  travellers,  including  those  of  Maadk, 
Schrenck;  of  Karl  von  Ditmar,  the  explore  of  Kamchatka,  who 
eariy  in  1856  ascended  the  Amur;  of  Dr.  Weyrich  of  the  Yostok, 
who  in  1853  and  1854  gathered  a  few  plants  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sakhalin.  The  works  of  Maximowicz  and  Schrenck  are  most 
extensively  used  by  us  in  our  description  of  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of 
the  Amur.  • 

The  next  expedition  to  be  mentioned  is  that  sent  in  1 855  to  the 
Amur,  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  Siberian  branch  of  the  Russian 
Geographical  Society.  Mr.  Solovief  presented  half  a  pud  of  gold 
for  that  purpose,  and  also  undertook,  the  publication  of  the  account. 
Biehard  Maack,  favourably  known  by  his  exploration  of  the  Yilui, 
was  put  at  the  head  of  it,  and  was  accompanied  by  G.  Qerstfeldt 
and  Canditat  Koohetof  as  naturalists,  Fuhrmann,  the  companion  of 
Middendorf,  to  prepare  specimens  of  natural  history,  and  Lieut. 
Sondhagen  of  the  Topographical  Corps.  On  the  18th  April  tbe 
expedition  left  Irkut^jk,  and  on  the  1 6th  May»  at  Chita,  they  wne 
ordered  to  join  the  third  of  the  military  expeditions  sent  that  year 
down  the  river.  Maack  started  a  few  days  before,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  examine  more  at  leisure  the  ruins  of  Albazin;  but  the 
remainder  of  the  distance,  as  far  as  the  lower  end  of  the  Bureya 
Mountains,  wliieh  was  made  in  the  company  of  his  military  fiiends, 
was  traversed  very  rapidly.  On  the  20th  August  he  arrived  at 
Mariinsk,  and  after  a  stay  of  six  days  entered  upon  his  return 
voyage,  escorted  by  twenty  Cossacks.   Kochetuf  and  Sondhagen 

«  Maxhnowki,  Primitia  Floras  Aimvenrif .  Yersuch  cincr  Flora  des  Amur 
Landes.  St.  Fetersborg,  1859, 4to.,  504  pp.,  10  platw  and  a  map,  17  shilliiigt. 

Freliminn  A  countji  in  Bnllutin  de  rAcademie,  yoL  xv.  Ernan's  AfthiT. 
1858,  and  Melanges  iuologiques,  iL 
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rauained  behind  ai:  Msriinslc,  On  the  12th  October.  Maaok  oiriTed 
at  Aigun,  and  8o)!oited  permuBioii  to  proceed  tlinnigh  ManoIiiiTia  to 
Trarukhaitn  on  ihe  Aigon.  This  was  refiised,  and  he  contaniied 
his  irojage  on  barges,  but  was  stopped  hy  lihe  ioe  on  the  16th  Ool. 
A  Gosaaok  was  despatched  to  Aigun  to  ask  for  assistanee,  and 
Ifaack  was  glad  when  he  was  invited  to  xetam  to  the  town,  when 
he  was  lodged  within  the  endosnre  containing  the  government 
bnildings.  His  request  to  proceed  throogh  Manehnria  was  fbr^ 
warded  to  Peking,  but  negatived,  and  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  he 
should  remain  at  Aignn  daring  the  winter,  and  retom  to  Blafsinsk 
in  the  ensning  sprii^.  The  governor  however  plaoed  no  obstadles  in 
the  way  of  his  departure  for  Transbukal,  and  even  siq»plied  him 
wit&  seventeen  horsea  and  provisions.  On  the  24tih  November 
Maat^  left  the  town,  and  after  snrmoontii^  cmimderable  diffi- 
culties on  the  road,  arrived  at  ITst  Strelka  on  the  let  January,  1857* 
The  aooonnt  of  this  esEpedition  was  published  in  1869»  and  it 
accompanied  by  a  loute-mi^  of  the  Amur  from  the  surveys  of 
Lieut  Sondhagen,  a  geologictd  map,  plans  of  Albaain  and  AjgUDi 
and  numerous  liUu^phs,  beautaAilly  executed*  Ll  addition  to  a 
disiy  of  the  |»ogiess  of  the  expedition,  we  find  in  it  a  geological 
report,  a  description  of  animals  and  plants,  and  Tuqgnaian  Tooabu- 
ariea.^ 

In  the  same  year  that  Haaok  was  staying  on  the  Amur,  the 
labours  of  the  East  ffiberian  Expedition'  were  extended  to  it  Hie 
first  proposition  to  send  an  expedition  to  Eastern  Siberia  was 
made  to  the  Russian  Geographical  Society  in  1850,  when  two  gentle- 
men, Mr.  P.  W.  Golubkof  and  E,  K.  Hutten-Czapsky,  presented  for 
that  object  £4,680  and  £4,220  respectively.  As  Transbaikal  was 
at  that  time  being  explored  by  the  local  autiiorities,  it  was  resolved 

*  Biehaid  Bfaaek's  Xbcpedition  to  the  Amw,  St  Petersburg,  1859,  4tow, 
610  pp.,  35  plates,  4  maps,  £6.  An  excellent  resume  of  this  ^ork  has  been 
published  hj  C.  de  Sabir,  in  Malte  Bnin's  Annales  des  Voyages,  1861,  vol.  i. 
See  also  a  Paper  on  the  Man^gres  (Manjargs),  hj  the  same  author,  Bulletin 
of  the  Txcnch  Gcogr.  Society,  January,  186 1.— (C.  de  Sabir  has  also  pablished, 
fbr  private  distribution,  a  work  entitled  Le  Heave  Amour,  150  pp.  ilhuttnited 
and  map.  Only  150  copies  have  been  printed,  and  we  have  not  hitherto  seen 
a  copy.)  Also  Gerstfeldt,  Ucbcr  cinipe  neue  Artcn  von  Platoden,  Ameliden 
Wyriapoden  u.  Crustaceen  Silnriens,  in  Mem.  pres.  a  I' Acad.  Imp.  par  divers 
Savants,  viii.,  St.  Petersburg,  1859.  The  same,  on  the  natives  of  the  Amur 
Viestnik,  1857,  Ertaaa's  ArehiT.  xvii^  xviii}  On  the  I^tnra  Broqieets  of  die 
Amur,  Feeermann'fl  Mitth.,  1 86a 

'  Comptc-Ilondu  of  the  Rubs.  Geogr.  Soc^  1867-60,  Zwtoehr.  fOr  Brdk, 
1857,  ii.  iii.  Viestnik,  1657. 
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to  oonfiiie  this  .ezpedition  to  Ktmobaililu^  the  Knriks  and  Busnan 
Ameriea.  The  original  plan  was  however  abiogated,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  exploie  the  temtories  between  Irkutsk,  the  Lens,  Witim 
and  part  of  Tiansbaikal.  L.  A.  Sehwarz,  the  astronomer,  was  phwed 
at  the  head  of  the  expedition,  and  attached  to  him  were  lieutenants 
Roshkof,  Smirfigin  and  Usnltsof,  Mr.  A,  Radde,  of  Danzig,  as 
natondist*  and  Mr.  E,  E.  Meyer  as  artist.  On  thdr  arrival  at 
Irkotski  in  spring,  1855,  General  Moravief,  on  the  reconunendation 
of  Sohwars,  divided  the  expedition  into  three  sections.  The  first 
was  to  explore  the  Lower  and  Middle  Amnr;  the  seoond  Transbaikal 
and  the  Vitim;  and  the  third  Southern  Tkansbaikal  and  the 
Upper  Amnr. 

At  the  same  time  he  still  fhrdier  increased  the  staff  of  the  expedi- 
tion by  adding  to  it  Uentenant  Orlof,  of  the  Topographieal  Corps. 
In  aoooidanoe  with  its  pn^gramme,  the  kbonrs  of  llie  expedition 
were  confined  chiefly  to  Transbaikal  and  the  government  of  Lrkatsk, 
We  only  notice  here  those  journeys  which  have  reference  to  the 
Amur. 

Lieutenant  Hoehkof,  in  1855,  descended  it  As  far  as  the  Buieya 
mountains,  he  travelled  in  company  with  the  government  expedition, 
and  thence  to  Mariinsk  in  di«t  of  Mr.  Maack.  He  wintered  that 
year  at  Nikolayevsk.  In  1856,  he  was  engaged  taking  astronomi- 
cal observations  along  the  Amur  below  the  moutlk  of  the  Usuri,  and 
in  March,  1857,  visited  Sakhalin,  and  in  the  snmmer  again  returned 
to  Transbaikal  by  way  of  die  Amur.^  The  artist  Meyer  descended 
the  Amur  in  1855,  a  month  later  than  Roshkof,  and  was  then 
recalled.  Lieutenant  Orlof,  in  1856,  traversed  the  twritories  of  the 
Oronchons  from  Gorbitza  to  the  Aldan  and  Olekma.*  Lieutenant 
Usultzof,  in  1856,  travelled  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  Sta- 
novoi  mountains  to  the  Gilui  and  Dzeya,  which  latter  he  descended 
on  a  raft.*"  In  1858,  he  traversed  the  country  between  the  Dzeya 
and  Silimji.  Radde,  the  naturalist  in  1857,  examined  the  banks  of 
the  Middle  Amur,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bureya  to  that  of  the 
UsurL  He  wintered  in  (he  Bureya  mountains,  and  in  spring  and 
summer,  1858,  explored  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains,  and 

Astrooomieal  positions,  see  Compte-Brntdn,  of  the  Bus.  Geogr.  See., 

1856-7. 

■The  OroachoDS,  ViesuUlc,  Bu£8. Geogr. Soc  1858j  Zeit6ch.f.£rdkan4e, 
1858.  ' 

■  Vlesttuk,  1858.  BrmaB's  Anhiv.  Yol.xviii.  Joamal  BoyiU  Geogr.  Soc. 
vol.  xxviii.  Zeiiifch.  f.  Erdlt.  1858,  v. 
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retomed  at  fhe  dose  of  the  seMoii  to  T^aDsbaikaL  and  Irkutski  mth 
a  xidi  Golleotion  of  objects  of  nattinl  hiBtoiy*'  • 

Of  other  goveroment  expeditions  we  maj  mratioii  the  survey  of 
the  country  between  CSastriee  Bay  and  the  Amur  by  Captain 
Bomaooff  widi  a  view  to  the  ocmstruction  of  a  railway  or  canal 
(1858).*  Mr.  Maximowicz  returned  to  the  Amur  in  1859,  bat 
finled  in  ascending  the  Sungari,  owing  to  the  hostile  attltode 
assumed  by  the  Chinese  population  near  Sansin.  In  August  he 
ascended  the  Usoxi  as  ftr  as  the  Imai  in  company  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Nordmanuy  son  of  ^e  Profesaor  at  St.PeterBbuig.  Mazimowics  had 
intended  to  proceed  to  Japan  by  way  of  Nikdayevsk^  but  the  late- 
ness of  the  aeason  frustrated  this  plan,  and,  instead,  he  ascended 
the  Amur  and  Usnrt  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  sfwing  crossed 
the  coast-range  to  Olga  Bay,  whence  he  continued  to  d'An-nlle 
Gulf. 

"bk  1859,  the  geolos^t,  F.  Sehmid^  despatdied  by  die  Bussian 
Geographical  Socie^,  aniTcd  at  Nerchinsk.  On  the  18t]i  of  August 
he  passed  Ust  Strelka,  and  on  the  4th  October,  anired  at  Ehabaxorka ; 
he  then  retained  to  Blagovesh'chensk,  and  during  the  wmter  made 
meleordogioal  observations,  in  otmjunction  with  Dr.  Holtermann. 
He  had  also  occasion  to  meet  there  Anoeof  and  Basin,  two  mining 
engiueera,  and  Maack,  who  were  able  to  supply  him  with  valnsible 
information.  In  the  spring  of  last  year.  Dr.  Schmidt;  with  his 
companions  Dr.  Glehn  and  Brylkin,  proceeded  to  Sakhalin.'  D.  G. 
Heynier  and  Louis  yon  £ichthal  started  for  the  Amur  in  the 
spring  of  this  }'ear,  the  expenses  of  their  journey  being  borne  by 
the  Association  for  the  Acclimatisation  of  Plants  and  Animals, 
at  Paris. 

The  first  exploration  of  the  Usuri  took  place  in  1868,  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  the  occupation  of  that  river.  In  that  year, 
Tiiffntfinant  Veniukof  ascended  the  Usuri  nearly  to  its  source,  and 
thence  crossed  the  coast  range,  coming  upon  the  channel  of  Tartary, 
a  short  distance  north  of  Port  Tladimtr.  A  detailed  account  of  this 

■Radde,  Vlestnik,  1858  and  1859;  Balletin  Physico-Math^atiqae*  1850i 
Journal  Royal  Greogr.  Soc.  xxviii. ;  Zeitsch.  f.  Erdk.  1859,  ri.;  Lectures  held 
before  the  Bussian  Academy,  in  Petermanu's  Mittheilungen,  I860,  translated 
from  the  **  Russkoe  Slovo."   A  large  work  by  Mr.  Radde  is  in  preparation. 

•  Topographical  sketch  of  the  conatiy  between  Gastties  Bay  and  the  Amnr, 
IHeitiiik,  1869}  Enniui's  Aidiir.xix. 

»  Compte-Bendu  of  the  Boss.  Geogr.  Socisly,  1860. 
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journey  has  been  given  before.  A  more  exact  snrvf  y  I'i  tlic  whole 
r^ion  extending  between  the  Usuri  and  the  sea,  and  south  to  tiie 
firontiei'S  of  Korea,  was  made  in  1859,  in  pursuance  of  Article  9,  of 
the  treaty  of  Tientsin  (see  ante  p.  142),  Colonel  Rudogorsky  directed 
this  surveying  expedition,  which  worked  iu  three  sections,  each  com- 
j)Osed  of  au  officer  aiiil  nine  assistants,  A  map  shcMviiig  tlie  results  of 
these  surveys  has  been  published  by  the  Ivussian  'ro}Hip:rn]ihicaI  Office. 
Usultsof  determined  seven  astronomical  positions  (cist  oftlie  Usuri?) 
The  Cossack  olli{HT,  Dariyitarof  cxploi-ed  the  Suilua,  and  its  tri- 
butary the  Iluptu;  and  Ca[»tain  Gainof,  of  the  Topographical  Corps, 
specially  detached  on  that  service  from  St.  Petersburg,  furnished 
nine  astronomical  positions  along  the  Amur,  and  twenty  along  the 
Usuri  and  its  tributaries  up  to  Lake  Kingka.  He  also  ascertained 
barometrically  the  altitude  of  several  mountains,  and  made  a  valuable 
collection  of  plants  and  animals. 

In  the  same  year,  R.  Maack  retained  to  tiie  Amur,  and  having 
been  joined  by  Brylkin,  descended  tlie  Amur  to  Hhe  month  of 
ihe  Usnri,  where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  June.  Maaok 
ascended  the  Usuri  and  Sungachan,  and  partly  explored  the  Kngka 
lake.  On  t]ie  25th  September,  he  was  again  at  Khabarorka,  near 
&e  maa&i  of  the  Usnri,  embarked  on  lihe  steamer  Kasakevioh,  and 
on  6th  October*  arrived  at  BlagovesVohensk, 

Besides  these  official  travellers,  the  Amor  has  been  visited  by 
a  number  of  gentlemen  led  thitih«r  by  business.  Of  these  the  first 
rank  is  dne  to  Perry  McDonough  Collins  a  citisen  of  tiie  United 
States  belonging  to  California,  who,  appreciating  the  importance  of 
tiie  Amur  regions  as  a  trading  mart,  induced  his  government  to 
appoint  him  commercial  agent;  rightly  judging  that  in  this  official 
capacity  greater  ftcilitaes  would  be  afforded  him  for  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  ooontry.  On  the  7tii  January,  1857»  he  arrived 
at  Irkutsk,  having  toaversed  the  whole  of  Russia  and  Siberia. 
During  the  winter  he  made  excursions  to  Klakhta  and  srane  of  the 
Daurian  mines,  conceived  a'project  of  building  a  railway  to  connect 
the  Amur  with  Kiakhta  and  Irkutsk,  and  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice,  descended  tiie  Amur.  Frcmi  Chita  to  Nikolayevsk  he  spent 
fif^-two  days  on  the  way,  and  in  August  left  the  Amur  to  return  to 
Sw  Francisco.^ 

4  A  vojage  down  the  Amow,  New  York,  1859.  Esplontioos  of  Amoor 
River,  3ft  Congr.  I  ScMion*  Bx.  Doc.  No.  98. 
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Mr.  Paigachevsky,  a  Ruasian  merchant,  has  given  us  aa  aooouat 
of  his  joumejr  up  the  Amur  in  the  winter  1856-7.  Leaving 
Nikolayevsk  on  the  16th  November,  he  arrived  on  the  25th  of 
Febroaiy,  at  Ust  Strelka,  thus  passing  ninety-eight  days  on  the 
jonmey,  of  which  seventy-one  were  of  actual  travel.  The  journey, 
as  &r  as  the  Sungari,  had  beenper&rmed  with  dog-sJedgeSyand  the 
remainder  with  horses. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Otto  Esche  and  Henry  Jacoby,  two  German  mer- 
chants established  at  S.  Francisco,  arrived  at  Kilcolayevsk,  where 
Mr.  Jacoby  wintered,  and  in  Angust  ascended  the  Amur  on  his 
retom  to  Europe.*  We  understand  that  one  of  the  clerks  of 
Mr.  £8che  is  about  publishing  a  Cknmigm  ScandaUwe  of  Niko- 
]ayev8k,in  which  the  admini8trati(m  of  the  Russian  authorities  at  that 
place  will  be  rather  roughly  handled.  Another  Graman  merchant, 
Fr.  A  Liihdorf,  author  of  a  work  on  Japan,  at  present  established  at 
Nikolayevsk,  has  published  an  account  of  commercial  activity  there.* 
In  Russia,  several  statements  were  published  which  represented  the 
affairs  on  the  Amur  as  being  in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  the 
fordgn  commerce  <^  great  importance,  and  the  importation  of 
foreign  merdiandise  such  as  to  influence  considerably  the  prices*  not 
only  in  Transbaikal,  but  even  at  the  fair  of  Irbit.°  Mr.  Dmitri 
Savalakhin,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Morakoi  Svomik,  and  dated 
Chita,  2nd  July,  1858,  was  the  first  to  protest  against  these  exagge- 
rated, and  in  many  instances,  mendacious  accounts."^  Finally,  we 
would  refer  to  the  China  Telegraph,  a  paper  published  in  London, 
and  supplied  with  information  from  Russia,  and  occasionally  from 
correspondents  on  the  Amur,  with  the  latest  news  regarding 
Kussian  enterprise  in  Eastern  Asia. 

We  have  already  mentioned  in  our  last  chapter,  the  expeditions 
undertaken  for  exploring  the  sea-coast,  but  will  h^  recapitulate. 
First  as  to  the  Russians.  An  Amur  expedition"  was  organised  in 
1848,  when  Captain  Nevilskoi,  of  the  Baikal,  left  Kronstadt  in  ordw 

'  Visstnik,  ]857t  see  also  Le  Tour  da  Monde,  1860,Na    where  there  is 

howoTcr  a  great  confusion  of  dates.  The  illD.strations  are  not  anthentiCi 
•Zcitsch  f.  Eidk.  1838,  iv. ;  Ennan's  Aichiv.  vol.  zvii. 

*  Petermann'.H  ilitthcilungen,  1858. 

*■  See  for  instance,  Nazimof,  On  the  Navigation  of  tlio  Amur  in  1857, 
Mbnkoi  Svomik  and  Brmu't  Arehir.  vol  xviL 

'  The  troth  about  the  Amur,  Monkoi.  Svomik,  and  Ennsn's  Ardiiv.  voL  xviii. 
with  remarks  hj  Mr.  Henty  Jacoby. 
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to  explore  the  mouth  of  the  Atnw.    Several  other  ships  were 

placed  under  his  cominand,  and  the  surveys  were  carried  on  in 
1841),  1850,  and  1851.  Captain  Boshnak  discovered  Port  imperial 
in  1852. 

The  Vostok,  Captain  Rimsky-Korsakof,  continued  the  surveys  in 
185^  i.  riie  TiiUas,  Admiral  Putiatin  and  Captain  Unkovsky, 
made  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  Korea  in  1854.  The  outbreak  of  the 
war  liowever  put  a  stop  to  Russian  explorations  and  surveys,  which 
were  resumed  in  1857.  In  that  year  Putiatin,  in  the  America,  dis- 
covered Port  Vladimir.  In  1859,  Port  Nakhodka  and  Voyevod 
island  were  discovered.  Detailed  accounts  of  these  sunreys  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Russian  Naral  Magazine  (Monkoi  Svorook).^ 

Of  equal  importance  wilik  the  labonri  of  the  Rossians  in  these 
quarters  are  those  of  the  English,  called  forth  chiefly  by  the  htte 
irar.  In  1895 » surreys  were  made  of  the  coast  of  Manchuria,  ftmn 
the  frontiers  of  Korea  to  aboiit  4S^  north  latitude;  and  a  number 
of  bays,  iadading  that  of  Victoria  and  Port  Sir  Bfiehael  Seymour, 
were  discovered.  The  results  obtained  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Admiralty  charts,  from  the  survejrs  of  H.  Hill.  S.  W.  K.  Freeman, 
Majf'Wilder,  Johnson,  and  Jones,  and  the"  Chinese  Pilot,*' compiled 
by  JohnW.  Kii^,  Master,  R.N.,  and  published  in  lfl61.  Valuable 
de80iipti<ms  of  the  oountriee  vidted  by  the  allied  squadrons,  are  to 
be  finmd  in  the  works  of  Whittingham  and  Tronson.*  In  1859, 
the  Actmm  and  Dove  were  surreying  on  the  coasts  of  Manchuria 
and  Sakhalin.  Mr.  ArOrar  Tilley  visited  Nikolayevsk  on  board  the 
Gonrelte  "Binda,**!^ 

Hie  Frendi,  vatist  Admiral  Gu^rin,  of  the  Sibylle,  made  some 
triftiog  obsenrations  in  Yictoria  Bay.*  The  United  States'  North 
Pacific  exploring  expedition  approached  the  Amur  from  the  north.^ 

We  may  also  mention  here  an  account  of  the  Liman  of  tiie 

"  FoT  instance,  Rinisky  Konakof,  cniize  of  the  Vostok,  1853-4;  Morskoi 
Svornik,  1858;  Putiatin,  Cfrtiisc  of  the  America  in  1857.  (See  ulso  finUUl's 
Archiv.  yo\.  xvii.)    Chart  of  the  Channel  of  Tartary,  id.  1858. 

«  Bernard  Whittingham,  Notes  on  the  late  exiMjdition  against  the  Russian 
aeldemfliito  in  Bsstecn  Siberia.  London,  1856.  J.  M.  Thmson,  Fenonal 
Namtive  of  a  Voyage,  etc.,  in  H.H.S.  Banaeonta.  London,  1899. 

y  The  Amoor,  Japan  and  the  Pacifle,LDDdoii,  1S6I. 

»  Henscignpnionts  Hydrographi  iup':,  c<c.,  per  M.  I.,e  Gras,  Capitaine  de 
Fregate.  2nd  Edition,  1860. 1'uret'a  "  Lettrcs  snr  lea  lies  Jspontas"  etc  Pans, 
1861. 

«  Habersham,  the  North  Padfic  Exploring  £xpeaitU«,  Philadelphia,  1857. 
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Amur,  pnblifllied  hy  the  Hambuig  Captein  Gecnige  Eiell  (Chins 
TeIcgrapb|Tol.Lp.l5l)..  Another  iceoimt  has  been  (xwinnunoatod 
to  US  Geptain  PrfitSp  and  we  have  added  it  to  thii  work  as  an 
^pendiz. 

In  oonolnsion,  we  will  mention  Bfr.  Thomas  Witkm  Afldnson's 
beautiM works,  "Western  and  Oriental  Siberia,"  and  " Travels  on 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Amoor,"^  containing  agreat  deal  of  information, 
and  conveying  a  vivid  idea  of  re^ons  hithoto  scarcely  trodden  by 
the  foot  of  a  Enropean.  From  the  route-map  appended  to  the  fiist 
cf  these  works,  it  appears  that  the  farthest  point  in  the  £ast  resohed 
by  "Mi,  Atkinson  was  Hhe  ncnih-easlem  extremity  of  Baikal  Lake, 
at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  miles  from  the  Amur. 
The  rather  ambtguons  wording  of  the  tide  of  the  second  of  these 
works  has  led  most  reviewers  to  consider  the  latter  part  of  the 
volume  to  be  based  upon  perscoal  experience.  KLr.  Atkinson  how- 
ever never  was  on  the  Amur,  and  his  descriptaons  have  been  derived 
from  Maaek^  Travels  on  lihe  Amur,  published  ai  St.  Petersburg 
in^aSS/ 


ReHABU  ok  TDB  NAYJfilATION  OT  1HB  GHAimZL  OF  TaTABT,  CASTfinB 

Bat  A3n>  tbe  Goi#  or  xbs  Amn. 

B^f  Captain  L,  Friitz,  of  the  Arkhangel  brig  Orus. 

I  left  London  on  the  dOth  March,  1859,  with  a  caigo  bound  for 
Nikolayevsk  on  the  Amur,  and  lost  my  ship  there  in  the  ice. 
On  the  28th  July,  1860, 1  returned  to  Europe  in  a  Hamburg  ship, 
by  way  of  St.  Francisoo.  In  what  follows,  I  have  set  down  my 
remarks  on  the  navigation  of  the  above  waters,  and  on  tiie  resooroes 
available  in  case  of  necessity. 

•>  The  complete  titles  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  works  are: — Oriental  and  Western 
Silieria;  a  NarratiTd  of  Seven  Tears*  Exploration 'and  Adventiires  (1847— 
I65S(?)  no  datei  are  given  in  tbe  book),  in  Siberia,  Mongolia,  tlia  Kirghia 

Ste})i)os,  Chinese  Tartarj,  and  part  of  Central  Ada.  London,  1S59.  And 
Travels  iu  the  Rcf^iuns  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Amoor,  and  the  Russian 
Acquisitions  on  the  confines  of  India  aud  Chinn,  ^vith  adventures  among  the 
mountain  Kirgiiis  and  Maajonrs  (^Lauchu?),  Muujargs,  Toungouz  (Tangu- 
aians),  Toanmto  (t>ee  Appendix)  Groldi  and  Oelaysks  (Gilyaks),  tbe  httotiog 
and  pastoral  tribes.  London,  1860. 

«  See  our  iliustrations,  Nofc  7, 8, 90^  U,  S9, 41, 64,  and  Plate  2,  Beitoa  and 
Long-tor  in  the  Aj^'**'^''^ 
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The  Channel  of  Tatanj. — The  land  on  both  sides  is  high,  and 
offers  no  striking  luud-marks  to  the  navigator.  The  depth  varies, 
and  is  oilen  most  considerable  near  the  land,  a  circumstance  rather 
dangerous  to  vessels  going  up  and  down  Channel,  as  thick  fogS  OOCur 
frequeotlj.  Northerly  winds  and  a  clear  sky  are  said  to  predomi- 
nate firom  Augort  to  April,  and  sou^erly  winds  and  fogs  from  May 
to  the  Mild  of  July,  bat  I  found  in  September  strong  south'Soulihr-easfc 
or  sonth-east "winds,  with  a  clear  sky,  and  in  August  I860  we  had  a 
fresh  breeae  fnm.  the  south-west  and  west-sonth-west  with  thick  fogs, 
and  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  days  the  sky  was  dear  for  scarcely 
twelve  hours  in  all.  If  the  Ohannd  were  not  ftee  from  shallows, 
many  disasters  must  happen.  The  carrmts  mainly  depend  upon 
the  wind. 

CaslrkB  Baif* — It  lies  about  thirty-five  miles  south  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  or  Liman,  and  foreign  vessels  call  here  to  take 
up  a  pilot.  Large  ships  disohaige  their  cargoes  here,  fbr  vessels 
drawing  more  than  twelve  fSset  cannot  enter  the  Amur.  The  bay  is 
sa&,  but  has  two  dangerous  places.  One  is  the  sandbank  Yostok 
in  the  middle  of  its  ^trance,  having  but  three  feet  of  water  over 
it.  Wooden  staves  with  brooms  have  been  erected  in  1860 
en  its  north  and  south  ends.  Vessels  can  pass  on  either  side  of 
this  bank,  according  to  &e  direction  of  the  wind,  but  generally  they 
keep  to  the  south.  The  second  danger  is  a  leef  running  out  for  the 
distance  of  a  mile  from  Oyster  bland.  It  also  has  been  marked  by 
staves.  Thoe  are  three  islands  in  the  bay— Oyster,  Observatoxy 
and  Basalt  Islands.  The  best  anchoring  ground  for  laige  vessels  is 
west,  per  compass,  of  Observatory  Island,  in  five  fathoms.  The 
bottom  is  mud,  and  the  anchorage  safe,  but  in  autumn  the  ships  are 
exposed  to  violent  westwly  winds,  blowing  down  the  ravines  of  the 
bay.  Further  in,  the  bottom  is  said  to  be  strong,  and  not  safe. 

The  Boutfawn  extremity  of  the  bay  is  a  good  land-mark  to  vessels 
about  to  enter.  Seal  Bock  lies  at  about  ibur  cables*  length  from 
the  mainland;  it  very  much  resembles  a  lighthouse.  Vessels 
cannot  pass  betweoi  it  and  the  mainland.  On  the  summit  of  the 
.  Klosterkamp  Feninsuhi»  a  lighthouse  is  bebg  built,  and  a  light  is 
expected  to  be  exhibited  here  in  the  summer  of  1861.  Cape  d'Assas 
is  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  northern  side  of  the  bay.  On  the 
shore  of  the  bay  there  are  only  five  or  six  wooden  houses,  and  this 
settlement  is  called  Alexandrovsk.  A  harbour  master  and  about 
twoity  soldiers  live  here. 
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The  OAYigntioii  firom  GturferMe  Bay  to  Cape  CalihariDe,  where  the 
Gulf  or  linnftxi  of  the  Amur  commences,  presmts  no  difficuhiefl,  and 
iuil  reliance  may  be  plaoed  upon  the  lead.  Onlj  two  narigable 
cfaannela  lead  through  the  Liman,  the  eastern  to  the  sea  of  Okhotsk 
and  the  western  between  Capes  Gatharine  and  Ptonge  to  the  moudi 
of  the  Amor.  The  latter  is  about  siictyofive  miles  long.  It  is 
frequently  very  narrow,  and  manj  places  are  altogether  impassable 
for  ships  drawing  more  than  twelve  feet  of  water.  Buoys  were  laid 
down  in  1860  to  mark  the  dangerous  places  between  Capes  Catharine 
and  Jaore.  The  beacon-buoys  with  flags,  indicated  on  the  map, 
can  be  paued  on  either  side*  Between  Capes  Jaore  and  Pronge, 
oonspicuous  beacons  constructed  of  wood,  haye  been  erected  on  the 
shore,  besides  the  floating  buoys. 

The  best  anchoring  places  along  this  Channel  are,  about  five 
miles  north  of  Cape  Catharine;  near  Cape  Lazaref ;  near  the 
Chagmut  Island ;  north  of  the  Ehazelif  or  Seven  Islands ;  and 
near  Cape  Pronge. 

The  lead  is  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted,  for  the  depth  of  the  water 
Tsnes  suddenly,  and  often  diS&n  considerably  fiom  starboard  to 
larboard. 

Between  Cape  Pronge  and  Nikolayevak,  a  distance  of  twenty-six 
miles,  there  is  one  very  difficult  place,  marked  also  with  buoys  and 

beacons.    The  anchorage  opposite  the  town  is  safe. 

The  ^vinds  during  spring  and  as  late  as  August  are  southerly ; 
from  August  to  the  end  of  October  they  are  north-west.  Navigation 
is  interrupted  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  November,  but  the  ice 
does  not  become  fixed  before  January  or  Februaiy,  owing  to  the 
strength  of  the  current  at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  it  does  not 
break  up  before  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  The  dis> 
ruption  is  accompanied  generally  with  a  violent  thunderstorm  and 
rain.  The  cold  during  1859  and  1860  was  as  much  as  30°  R., 
and  the  ice  was  six  or  seven  feet  thick.  The  snow  in  most  places 
was  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  deep.  The  breaking  up  of  the  ice 
is  not  dangerous,  for  it  is  mostly  sunk  by  the  large  quantities  of 
snow  lying  upon  it  The  tide  is  inconsidcrnble,  being  oiilj  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  at  Nikolayevsk,  and  is  much  influenced 
by  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Help  and  supplies  are  not  easily  j)rocurod  at  Nikolayevsk. 
Everything  must  be  obtained  ixom  government,  who  are  fully 
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oooupied  irith  their  own  sIiipB.  Iii  caae  d  the  iDotl  ordinniy  aod* 
dent,— iticfa  as  damage  to  a  keel,  Iom  of  sails,  ropes  or  rodder,— 
tlie  vessel  can  undeiKO  no  repairs,  or  if  at  all,  at  immense  loes  and 
trouble.  Even  piovisions  are  wantmg  still.  The  river  is  rich  in 
fish;  and  the  fiarests  snxiounding  the  town  contain  plenty  of  timber 
of  first-rate  qpialitj,  bat  no  one  is  permitted  to  &U  wood  there  for 
exportation. 


London^  October^  I860. 
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Page  73.  The  Kussian  Clerical  Mission  at  Peking*  According 
to  late  advices  the  Archimandrite  Gury  has  been  raised  to  the 

dignity  of  bishop.  The  connection  of  the  Mission  with  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Albazinians  is  to  be  restore(?,  and  several 
of  them  are  expected  at  Irkutsk,  where  tliey  are  to  undergo  a  course 
of  religious  instruction,  preparatory  to  their  being  re-admitted  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  church  bjr  baptism. 

Page  117,  Uut  line.   losteaa  of  Sbilinsk,  read  Shillcmslc. 

Page  132,  line  18  from  top.   Inatead  of  SybiUe*  read  Sibylla. 

Page  136.  One  melancholy  event  in  connection  with  tlie  war, 
and  with  which  we  were  not  acquainted  at  the  time  these  pages 
passed  through  tlie  press,  has  been  communicated  to  us  by  a  friend 
residing  at  Nikolayevsk  in  the  following  terms  : — "  It  is  unfor^. 
tunately  true  that  about  400  infantry  were  sent  at  the  close  of  1855 
from  Castries  Bay  to  ]\i  ikhta,  (  t  '\  ljutn  eleven  only  attained  the  end 
of  their  journey.  Willi  an  uisulIicieaD  supply  of  provisions,  these 
miserable  men,  late  in  the  season^  left  Castries  Baj  to  ascend  the 
Amur  in  barges.  At  lihat  time  tbe  banks  of  the  river  had  nofe  been 
colonised,  and  when  winter  overtook  the  party  some  1200  versts 
below  Shilkinsk,  they  died  from  hunger,  exposure  to  the  cold  and 
exhaU8ti(»i.  The  eleven  survivors  subsisted  upon  the  flesh  of  their 
fallen  comrades.  Government  hushed  up  the  aiBur.  and  those 
reqKmsible  for  the  disaster^  at  whose  head  is  Major-General  Busse*. 
who  n^Iected  to  supply  the  battalion  with  suitable  provisions, 
though  ordered  to  do  so,  went  without  punishment.  The  surviving 
soldiers  were  sent  away,  and  a  Junker  (ensign)  amongst  them  was 
silenced  by  being  promoted.   Some  years  subsequently,  the  affair 
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became  known.  It  is  true  in  its  moit  vevaUlDg  drtaibr.'*  HiQCfr- 
General  Bnsse  has  been  promoted  Governor  of  the  Anmr  pro* 
Tinoe  I 

Page  141 « line  18  from  bottom.  The  veaaele  despatohed  ia  1857 
to  the  Amur,  were  the  "Askbld"  ftigate,  the  acrew  corvettes 
"Novick/'  ^'Yojevod"  and  "Boyazin;"  and  the  acrew  gonboata 
^  Jiglt«*' «  Flaatnn  "  and  '*  Strelok." 

Page  146,  ]ine  18  from  top.   Instead  of  Griden  14,  Bmda  10, 
and  other  veaada,  rwA  Griden  14,  Bind*  10,  and  Opricbnik  2. 

Page  148.  Tlie  Ukase  respecting  the  free  exploration  of 
mineral  treasures  is  to  take  force  m  18G5,  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Amiu'  are  concerned;  but  along  the  coast  they  may  be  explored 
at  once,  on  condition  of  the  workmen  and  provisions  being  brought 
from  beyond  sea. 

Page  148,  line  18  from  bottom.  The  object  of  Coont  Mmwvkf  a 
journey  to  Japan  waa  to  bring  about  ft  oaadon  of  the  aonthem 
portion  of  SaUiaHn.   In  Una  Ke  did  not  aooeeed. 

Page  160,  line  13  from  bottom.  Instead  of  Bries,  read  Vrics. 
The  Goremment  has  made  a  grant  of  land  to  Captain  Yries,  but 
German  colonists  from  San  Francisco  have  not  arrived  yet.  They 
could  only  be  induced  to  go  there  by  large  priTil^es  being  conceded 
to  them. 

Page  152,  In  accordance  with  Article  3,  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peking,  Admiral  Kazakevick  came  to  Khabarovka  on  the  16th  May, 
1861,  in  expectation  of  finding  there  the  Chinese  Boundary  Com- 
missioners. They  had  not  however  arrived,  but  let  the  Admiral 
know  that  they  would  meet  him  in  June^  at  the  Kingka  Lake. 
Kazakevich  accordingly  proceeded  there,  on  the  steamer  "Mechanic," 
acconipauifcd  by  Colonel  Budogorsky  iiiid  lor Lj -five  Cossacks.  On 
the  30th,  he  met  the  Chinese  Commissioners,— the  maps  of  the 
country  were  compared,  the  boundaries  laid  down  upon  them,  and 
certified  copies  exchanged  on  the  10th  July.  A  London  morning 
paper  speaks  of  this  arrangement  as  a  fresh  cession  of  territory  to 
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BnsBia;  ivliilit  in  realitj  it  merely  carriei^  out  cue  of  the  articles  of 
tb«  TnAty  of  Peking. 

Page  189.  The  number  of  stations  between  the  Usuri  and 
Sofjevsk  has  lately  been  Increased  to  thirtyt  distinguished  by  con- 
secutive numben. 

Page  199.  The  present  population  of  Nikolayevsk  is  estiuiated 
at  4,000;  the  increase  being  due  mainly  to  the  arrival  of  1,000 
convicts  in  1S59. 

Fagfi  200.  Beeent  tesearohes  show  that  Tolcanio  rocks  do  not 
exist  on  the  Lower  Amur. 

Page  225.  The  batteries  at  Castries  Bay  were  dismantled  in 
1857. 

Page  227.  The  names  of  some  of  the  bays  along  the  coast  of 
Manehuria  have  lately  been  changed  by  the  Bn^shms.  Bullock 
Bay  they  caU  Jigit  Bay;  Sjbille,  Plastun  Bay;  Shelter  Bay, 
Opriohnik  Bay;  Hornet  Bay»  Amerioa  B aj  j  Napoleon  Gulf,  Usuri 
Bay;  On^rin  Gulf,  Amur  Bay.  The  Channel  of  Tatary  is  called 
Nevilakot  Channel  t 

Fsge  231,  line  5  fbm  top.  Instead  of  Nakhimof,  rwd  Nakhodka. 

Page  232.  The  Bussian  station  Novgorod,  we  believe,  is  situated 
in  Posyet  Bay. 

Page  284.  ,  The  whole  course  of  the  Usuri,  and  the  shores  of 
Einka  Lake,  are  now  occupied  by  Cossack  statbns. 

Page  280.  Climate  ok  th£  Usinu. — Mr.  Maximowicz  has  made 
some  meteorological  observations  on  the  Upper  Usuri,  at  Busseva, 
six  miles  below  the  Sungaohan,  of  which  the  following  is  a  mum/: — 
The  minimum  thermometer  indicated,  on  the  23rd  Marcli,  — G°  F. 
In  the.sun  it  thawed,  however,  from  the  middle  of  March,  and  the 
snow  disappeared  in  many  parts;  but  only  on  the  20th  of  that 
month  did  the  minimum  thermom^er  rise  above  freezing  point  in 
the  shade.  During  the  night  severe  fmcts  occurred  until  the  12th 
of  April.  The  river  opened  on  the  I5th  April,  and  the  last  frost 
observed  during  the  night,  occurred  on  the  9th  May.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  temperature  at  noon  was  occasionally  very  high.    On  the 
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30th  March,  for  instance,  56**  F.,  on  the  17th  ilpril,  74°,  aad  on 
the  1 3th  May,  aljove  80°  In  the  shade.  The  last  snow  fell  on  the 
4th  May,  the  first  rain  on  the  28Ui  April. 

At  its  mouth  the  Usuri  became  covered  Avith  ice  on  the  16th 
NovembeTi  1858,  and  opened  on  the  20th  April,  1859. 

J'age  286.  Gold  has  also  been  discovered  on  the  Modolane,  a 
tributary  of  the  Oidoi,  Upper  Amur;  3,600  pounds  of  sand  yield 
66  grains  of  gold. 

Page  316.  To  the  names  of  Mammals  must  be  added,  Felis 
ndnuta,  MosteU  flavigula,  Bodd.  and  the  Mote. 
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The  approximate  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  all  places  mentioned  in  Vie  volume 

will  be  found  in  the  Index. 


Abbreviatiokb.— Rm  river ;  Sta.,  station ;  Trib.,  tributary  ;  Vill.,  vUlage. 


A. 

ABAQAmJ,  494"^  118°E. 
Abuera,R.,47*'N.  135°E.  m 

Achani,  a  native  tribe  mentioned 

by  Khabarof ;  the  same  as 
Poyarkof's  Natki,  and  the  Negda 
or  Negedals  of  the  present  day  ? 

AchanskoiGorod.  Position  uncertain, 
but  probably  about  50°N,  137"E. 
19, 184. 

Adams,  Buss.  Acad.,  fiS^ 

Agaric,  311. 

Agutha,  6^ 

Ai  or  Yai,  R.,  6li°N.  140J°K  ISL 

Aigun,  Treaty  of,2fi3. 

Aigun,  Sakhalin-ula-hotun.  The  old 

town  stood  on  the  left  bank 

of  the  Amur,  50t°N.127rE.  42, 

48,  176,  m 
Ailagir  TuDguzians,  4L 
Aimkan,  tributary,  of  Qilui,  54*'N. 

127°E.2LL 
Aishin,  Sushin  or  Niuchzen-Qin 

Dynasty,  fi- 

Aishin  Gioro,  L 

Aki.  Mangun  vUl  (Sl^N.  138^K) 
104. 

Akul,  head-river  of  Imma,  46°N. 


Albaza,  Daurian  prince.  His  village 
was  occupied  in  1651  by  the  Cos- 
sacks, but  again  evacuated  in 
1658.  In  16G2,  Chernigovsky  built 
upon  the  site  Albazin,  1S< 

Albaziu=Yaksa  of  the  Chinese, 
53^°N.  124^"^  18,  24,  27.  26. 
Chernigovsky  there,  20.  First 
Siege,  4fi.  Abandoned,  feL* 
Geogr.,  16L  222. 

Albazinians  at  Peking,  73,  448. 

Albazikha,  Emur  or  Emuri,  rivulet^ 

opposite  Albazin.  168. 

Albert  Peninsula,  43ji°N.  132iE. 
22L 

Alexandrovsk,  Sl^N.  Ul^R  116, 

Aldan,  river,  58°N.  ISO^E.   9,  23. 
Alder=Alnus  incaaa,  SQfi. 
Alnaster  frutioosus,  syn.  Alnobe- 
tula  fruticosa,  306. 

Amazar,  Great,  or  Lower  Gorbitza, 
53i*'N.  122i''E.  im 

Amba  Sakhalin,  vilL  50f  K  127i*'E. 
122. 

Amcho,  vill.,  49°N.  136i!Ei  ISG. 

Amgxm  river,  corrupted  into  Kha- 
mun,  63°N.  138°E.  46, 193,  2412. 

Amgun  mountains,  52f  N.  140^. 
189. 
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Amumish,  Numisha,  trib.  of  Dzeya, 

54f  N.  128*'E.  4L 
Amur  Province,  74^  145. 

 Corapany,  146j  158^  42L 

Anadir,  Goelette, 

Andrashkina,  vilL,  SS^N.  1254°E. 
40. 169. 

Angan,  rivulet,  62i**N.  126i^  120. 
Aniva  Bay,  46i°N.  143'*K  113,117, 

200.  2M. 
Anoaof,  118.436. 
Antelope,  322- 

d'AnviUe,  Gulf,  421N.  130fE.  232. 

Aom,  trib.  Uauri,47iN.  ISS^E.  2iL 

Apaokhin,  6. 

Apple  trees,  298,  303. 

Arbod,  mount.,  see  Castries  Bay,  225. 

Argun,  river,  50°2H.  lld^'K  27,  62, 
161,  163. 

Argunskoi  Ostrog,  614*'N.  120°E.  64. 
Arsenic,  286. 
Arshinski,  Daniel,  37. 
Ash=Fraxinu8  Manchurica,  303. 

Asheho,  a  town  believed  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Alchuka.  Such  does 
not  however  appear  to  bo  the 
case,  as  Asheho  is  mentioned  as 
"a  newly-founded  town,"  whilst 
Alchuka  is  found  already  on  the 
Jesuit  maps.  Its  approximate 
position  is  46*'N.  128*'E.  ?  78. 

Aspen=Populus  tremula,  304. 
d'Assas,  Cape,  see  Castries  Bay. 
Asses, 

Atkinson.  W.  Th.,  44|L 


Atychan  Ehrebet  or  mount, 

125fE.  215. 
Awakum,  130. 

Ayan,  town,  56^N.  139°E.  1^  134 
 brig,  captured,  128. 


B. 


Badger,  322. 

Bagatirief,  Lieut.,  ^ 

Baldachin,  native  vill.,  five  days 
above  mouth  of  Dzeya,  12. 

BalkashLake,  53°N.  lOS^'E.  152. 

Banbulai,  Daur.  prince.  His  village, 
52*'N.  126i°E.    16,  22. 

Barnaul,  town,  53''N.  83i''K  270. 
Barracouta  Bay,  Port  Imperial,  Uajl 
Bay,  49^°N.  140i''E.    110,  UQ, 

Barr,  Mr.  192. 

Bashnak,  Lieut.,  now  Capt.,  116,  ^33. 
Bear,  320,  380,  395. 
Beiton*  (Afanaei),  47,  ^  50, 62, 64. 
Beketof;  32,  34. 

Belen-ho  or  Tur,  river,  tributary  of 

Kingka  L*ako,  Ml. 
Bemizet  Peak  or  Mount  Spenberg, 

47^  142iE.  262. 
Biankina,  town,  52°N.  116i''E. 
Bibikof^  Lieut,  now  Capi,  113. 

 Cape,  Longtor  or  Daoshe- 

khada,  51i°N.  12%E.  {See  also 
Longtor.)  171. 

Bieluga=Accipenser  huso,  334. 

Bijan,  river,  48°N.  132rE.  286. 

Bikin,  trib.,  Usuri,  4r*N.  ISS'E.  243. 


♦Mr.  Atkinson  (Travels  on  the  Ainoor,  pp.  42i  and  137),  states  that  Beiton  was 
an  Engliahman,  whose  real  name  was  Bealou  or  Bijatsyn.  But  though  Mr.  Atkinson 
affirms  this  opou  the  "  very  best  authority  "  we  cannot  subscribe  to  his  supposition. 
The  old  Russian  documents  tell  us  that  Beiton  was  a  Prussian  or  German  nobicman  in 
the  service  of  Poland,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  and  exiled  to  Siberia.  Any  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  tlie  Ruasian  method  of  transcribing'  fureif^n  names,  must  feel  con- 
vinced that  Beiton  resembles  the  sound  of  the  Gernum  name  Bcutheu  much  more 
nearly  than  that  of  Beaton.  The  latter,  iit  fact,  would  be  written  Biton  in  Russian. 
There  are  several  villages  named  Beuthen,  and  the  younger  son  of  one  of  the  possessors 
of  the  barony  of  Beuthen  in  Silesia  used  to  write*  his  name  Pcitum.  In  Polish  the 
name  of  that  place  is  Bithoni.  Another  Beuthen  in  Silesia  is  called  Biton  by  the 
Poles.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  unless  proofs  superseding  the  old  Kusaian  docu- 
ments are  produced,  the  assertion  that  Beiton  was  a  Devonshire  man  must  fall  to  the 
ground. 
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Birches.  Betula  alba,  white  birch 

—  Betula  fruticosa,  shrubby 
birch — Betula  daurica,  Dauriau 
birch  —  Betula  costata,  ribbed 
birch,  3053  2iM. 

Bird-cherry=Prunus  Padus,  29S. 
Buur8,a  tribe,  30^N.130'*E.  341,342. 
Blagovesh'chensk,    50iN.  137fK 

143,  174,  2m 
Bobac,  322,  355. 

Bogdanovich,  Buss.  Academ.,  6Sa 
Bogorodskoi,  vilL,  62J°N.  140i°E. 

126,  192. 
Bokhai  or  Phuhai,  empire,  5. 
Bokhi  mouuta,  50^N.  137°K  IfiL 
Bohmd  Lake,  49|N.  136iK  l&L 

Borboi  Khan=Bogdoi.  Corruption 
from  Bokhai  a  title  applied 
to  the  Governor  of  Manchuria 
and  Emperor  of  China.    Uj  ISi 

Boshnak,  Lieut., now  Capt.,  16G,  Mi 
Boshniak  island,  51fN.140i°E.  m 

Boyarin,  Hussian  title  of  nobility, 

equivalent  to  Lord  or  Baron. 

Boyar  Zin,  son  of  a  Boyarin. 
Boyets,  rock  in  the  Ingoda,  152**^. 

IIS'E.  Ifi5. 
Bratskoi  Ostrog,  56°N.  103°E.  34. 

Brianda,  rivulet,  66°N.  127*'E.  10, 
42.1 

Bries,  see  Vriea. 

Bruce,  Admiral,  12^  121. 

De  la  Brunifere,  78,  3Qfi- 

Brusyeenoi  Kamen,  53^°N.  123i*'E. 
3a. 

Brylkm,  Mr.,  ML 
Buckthorn,  Rhamnua  daurica,  301. 
Bugodorsky,  Colonel,  148^  442, 449. 
BuUock  Bay,  46*'N.  136J**E.  222. 
Burdock,  21SL 
Bureinsk,  60|N.  132fE. 
Bureya,    river,=Bystraya  ?  50°N. 
ISl^E.    43,  177^  203,  205. 

Bureya  mounts.,  frequently  called 
Khingan,  fiO^N.  132°E.  19,  179, 
261,  279. 


Buri,  vilL,  Usuri  mouth,  now  Kha- 
barovka,4srN.  135i°K  IfiS 

Burling,  Mr.,  IM. 

Burunda,  river,  53^^".  125§°E.  1^ 

 or  TolbuziD,Euas.sta.  169. 

Burukan,  53°N.  136''E.  203, 
Busse,  Major-General,  117, 145,  MS. 
 Port  in  Aniva  Bay,  gfifi. 

C. 

Cangue,  a  Chinese  mode  of  punish- 
ment consisting  in  wearing  a 
heavy  wooden  collar. 

Capitan  rock,  in  the  Ingoda,  52*'N. 
lia^'E.  IfiS. 

Castries  Bay,  6U"'N.  141|°E.  126, 
129,  136.  144,  155,  191.  224,  281. 
415- 

Catharine,  Cape,  62**N.  141i**E.  438. 

Cats,  313. 
Cattle,  313. 

Cembra  Pines=Pinus  Cembra,  178. 
Chado,  viU.,  46i°N.  130°E.  2fiiL 
Chagmut  island,  52i*'N.  HlS'^E. 

Changa  Khaii,  a  title  of  the  Emperor 
of  Eussia= White  Lord,  !iIL 

Cha-she,  village  mentioned  by  de  la 

Bruni^rc.  Perhaps  Khakhe,  oppo- 
site Khungari  mouth,  50"N.  ILL 

Chechigin,T.Y.  22,22. 
Chochwiski  Volok,  2&. 
Chemigovsky,  38. 

Chetvert,   measure    of  capacity, 

1 0=7-21  bushels. 
Chikachef;  Capt.,  139,  435. 
Chinskoi  Volok,  on  the  Lena,  28, 38. 
Chipin  Ostrog,  near  Albazin,  21. 
Chirikof,  m. 
Chisholm,  Lieut.,  136. 
Chita,  52''N.  U3i°£.   164, 497. 
Chkharbakh,vilL,53°N.  141°E.  223. 
Chlia,  lake,  53i!N,  140i!E,  133. 
Chogal,  lake,  62i^N.  140°E.  130. 
Chokondo,  mount.,  50°N.  108*'E. 

]S2. 
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Chotzial    mounts.,  5(fN.  1364°E. 
187. 

Churinof,  Russ.  Sta.,  Sl^N.  138°E. 

Coal,  178,  m 

Collins,  P.  McD.,  139, 

CrUloD,  Cape,  46°N.  142°E. 

Cross  Peaks,  61i°N.  140°E. 

Cork   tree  =  Phellodeudron  Amu- 
reuse,  301. 

Cyril  or  Kirile  Cape,  50''N.  13TTE. 

187. 

Dabuka,  Lake,  45°N.  133'."E.  237. 
Dabukyt,  tributary  of  the  Gilui, 

54i°N.  126°E.  210. 
Dalai  Nor,  lake,  49*'N.  IH^E,  m 
Dariyitarof,  Lieut.,  442. 
Dauriaus,  a  native  tribe,  i8°K.  125''E. 

10,  U,  15,  123. 
Daraul,  Daurian  prince.  His  village 

stood  about  52*N.  126rE.  16,  IL 

Deception,  Obman  or  Baikal  Bay, 
63f  N.  142^°E.  2fi9. 

Delangle  Bay,  48°N.  142*'E.  2m. 
Delisle  de  la  Croy^re,  Cape,  fil^N. 

143f''E.  2fiL 
Dere,  Deren,  vill.,  fil^^N.  138f  E. 

Deshnef,  Ruas.  Sta.,  47f  N.  IM  "E. 
182. 

Destitution  Bay,   49}°N.  140i°E. 
22fi. 

Ditmar,  Karl  von,  438. 

Dobro,  Russ.  Sta.,  47i*'N.  ISli^'E. 
182. 

Dobikban  or  Kbue-bir,  river,  4o°N. 
134i''E.    234^  25lj  226. 

Dogs,  312. 

Dolonskoi  Ostrog,  Sli^'N.  128i°E. 

Dondon  or  Mucheng,  vill.,  49i°N. 
136^*'E.   82,  186. 

Dosh'chanik,  a  barge. 

Dotzili-oforo,  plateau  near  Usuri, 

about  46^N.  ML 

Dozi,  Tung,  chie^  IL 


Ducheri,  tribe,  about  48°N.  132''E. 

19,  3L  M. 
Dui,vill.,  50f  N.  142fE.    156,  269, 

m 

Duka  or  Dukika,  tributary  Amgim, 
SS'^N.  138°E.  43. 

Dukda,  river,  53°N.  130°E.  2Q£L 

Dye  stuffs,  313. 

Dyrki,  vill.,  48^N.  133f  E.  1B2. 

Dzeya  (Zeya)=  Je-iiraekh  of  Yaku- 
teg,  Ji-onikan  of  Tunguzians,  Che- 
kirarula  of  Manchu,  9,  173,  203, 
279,  210,  217. 4QL 

E. 

Eichthal,  L.  von,  441. 

Ekateriu-Nikolskaya,  Russ.  Sta., 
48°N.  131°E.  161. 

Elizabeth,Cape,544°N.  142}°E-  268. 
Elizevskaya,  Russ.    Sta.,  Sl^^N. 

139i°E.  IMx 
Elk,  323,  3a4. 

Elle-iao-tze,  red-haired  people,  the 
Orochi  ? 

Elliot,  Commodore,  130,  12fi. 

Elms,  305. 

Emmero,  via,  49i*'N.  136i°E.  187. 

Equiia  Ilemionis,  is  not  found  in 
the  praines  of  the  Amur,  but 
confined  to  the  steppes  of  Central 
Asia. 

Ermine,  321. 

Eache,  Otto,  443. 

Eataing  Bay,  49°N.  142*'E. 

Etu,  vUl.,  48''N.  134°E.  132. 

Eugenie  Archipelago,  43°N.  132°E. 
2aL 

F. 

Fafarof,  Ivan,  54. 

Feb\Tier  Despointes,  Admiral,  L24. 

Fedorovsk,  Sta.,  61fN.  Hl'^E.  191. 

Foodorovskaya,  Russ.  Sta.,  Sl^^N. 
139,'*E.  189. 

Fin-fish,  BaJaenoptera  longimana. 

Firs,  Abies  Sibirica,  Siberian  fir  or 

pitch  ;  Pinus  sylvestris ;  Scotch 

pine  or  fir,  307. 


Li.- 
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Fox,  3ii. 

Founiichon,  Admiral,  124. 

Freiburg,  Mr.,  IM. 

Freeman,  S.  W.  K.,  4ai 

Frolof,  Gavrilo,  42. 

Fudza,  river,  44fN.  135°E.  m 

Fuhrmann,  438. 

Furruhelm,  Capt^ 


G. 

(Jamof,  Capt.,  442. 
Qantimur,  3^ 
Oavrilof,  Lieut.,  llfi. 
Geong  MountaiuB,  187. 
Gerbillon,  52. 

Gersfeldt.  The  name  of  this  travel- 
ler has  been  erroneously  trans- 
cribed from  the  Runsiau  asHei  ts- 
feld,  a  mistake  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  Russian  letter  £  rci)re- 
senting  both  our  Hand  G.,  118,438. 

Genquen,  identical  with  old  Aigun  1 

Gibson,  Captain  Sir  R.,  1B2. 

 Lieut.,  134. 

Gilbert  or  Avvakum  River,  3ee  Olga 
Bay. 

Gilui  river,  65°N.  126^,  10. 41. 209, 

9,14. 

Gilyaks,  13,  23^  m 
Gin,  dynasty,  6,  252. 
Ginseng,  Jinseng,  Panax  G.,  91, 253, 
309. 

Girin,  43rN.  1262!E-  4,74, 26L  283. 
Gishigin,  60°N.  ISO^'E.    145,  IM. 
Glehn,Dr.,441. 
Glutton,  322. 

Gogul  Kurga,  trib.  Upper  Dzeya, 
fiS^N.  130^E.  12. 

Goguli,  tribe,  about  Bureya  mounts., 
19. 

Gold,  286, 452. 

Goldi,  84. 92.  239,244,203^  etc. 
Golovachef,  Cape,  53i°N.  142°E. 
Golovin,  Fed.  A.  Count,  56,  etc. 
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Golovin,  Peter  Petro.,  Voivod  of 
Yakutsk,  IQ. 

 Mission  to  China,  24. 

 Russ.  Sta,,  133J''E.  48£N, 

184. 

Golubkof,  439. 

Gonoma,  Konam,  river,  ST^N.  ISO^E. 

Gorbitza,  Great,  or  Amazar,  SSI^N. 
l'22i°£.    Wi,  LUL 

i  Little,  53°N.  lig^K  fifi. 

 Village,  sa^'N.  119°E.  IfiS. 

Gorin  R.,  51°N.  137*'E.  187^  203. 
Gorinskaya,  60J°N.  138°K  132. 
Gorod,  town. 
GU)shkevich,  134. 
Grabof,  Col.,  Sfi. 
Greta,  brig,  134. 
Gu6rin,  Admiral,  434. 
Gugudar,  Daurian  prince,  his  village, 

g^^^N.  126°E.  12. 
Guilder,  a  florin,  1*.  8c/. 

IL 

Habersham,  134, 434. 
Hai-tsing-yu-kiang,  103. 
Haji  Bay,  see  Imperial,  Port 
Hamilton,  Port,  34"^.  127J°E.  140. 
Hares,  322. 

Hawthorn,  Crataegus  sanguinea,  303. 
Hemp,  312. 

Heng-kong-ta,  vilL,  on  Lower  Amur, 
position  not  known,  111. 

Hermogenes,  see  Yermoghen. 

Hianphu,  6. 

Hiei^oEoonakh,    a  Russian  priest 
bound  to  celibacy. 

Hill,  434. 

Hodseng,  a  tribe  of  Goldi  at  Usuri 
mouth,  o67. 

Holtermann,  Dr.  421. 
Homer,  Cape,  54°N.  2SB. 
Horolag,KhorolagR.,48i°N.  1344°E. 

183. 

Horses,  318^  343.  . 
Huuchun,    town,  42|'*N. 

232,  253. 
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Hunchun,  river,  at  the  town,  152. 
Huptu  river,  44*'N.  ISS^E.  IM. 

Hurka,  Khulkha  or  Mutwan,  river, 

Hutong,  vill.,  on  Lower  Amur.  M. 

Bnini^re  was  murdered  here,  IQQm. 
Hutten-Czapsky,  exact  position  not 

known,  but  supposed  to  be  62f*N. 

439. 

L 

larakhan  heights,  53°N.  132°E.  m 

Ides,  E.  Li  TL 

Ignatief,  General,  142, 15L 

Ilkhuri  AUn,4ra.  128*'R  LTS, 

Ilikan,  river,  64J*'N.  12rE. 

IHmsk,  ST^N.  106°E.  26,  35, 38. 

Iluam-yu,  a  large  fish. 

Imma,  Niman  or  Ema,  river,  46*'N. 

137rE-  245. 

Chinese  post   opposite  its 

mouth,  101, 24fi. 

Imperial,  Port  —  Barracouta  Bay, 

49°N.  HOfE.   155,  22Cu 

Ingoda,  river,  61  i°N.  IIS^E.  36,  ]M. 
Inkan  or  Inkansk,  63°N.  132°E.  2Q2. 

InokeDtievsky,    Euss.  Sta.,  48*'N. 

i32^E.  vm. 

Irgen  Lake  and  I^enskoi  on  its 

shore,  52*'N,  IIS'^E.   34,  3L 
Irkutsk,  62 ^''N.  1041*'K    27G,  mi 
Irkutskoi,  Ruas.    Colony,  52^*^^. 

Iron,  2M. 

Issyk-kul,  lake,  43"^.  79°K  152. 
Ivanof,  24. 
Izenei,  2L 

J. 

Jacoby,  443. 

Jacha,  Joada,  vilL,  48°N.  134i^E. 

Jaer  river,  52rN.  135l*'E.  2QIL 

Jai,  village,  now  Sofyevsk,  fili°N. 
140°E.   144,  im 

Jaltula,tributy.of  Gilui,  65°N.  126°E. 

21(). 


Jaore,  Cape,  62|°N.  141J°E. 

Jare,  vill,  49i''N.  ISCi'^E.  1B7. 

Jepko,  tributy.  of  Bureya,  51J**N. 
133fE.  206. 

Jesuits,  76. 

Johnson,  4M. 

Jones,  444..  ' 
Jonquidre  Bay,  61°N.  142i°R  129, 
269. 


K. 

Kada,  lake,  62°N.  140|*'E.  m 

Kaja,  vill.,  SOi^'N.  127fE.  Dzeya 
mouth. 

Kallgan,41°N.114°K  73,152. 

Kaluga,  Accipenser  orientalis,  334. 

Kamara,  Komar,Humar,  river,  62*1^. 
134°K  22. 

Kamarskoi,  Ostrog,  at  mouth  of 
Kamara,51i''N.  126rE.  25,29,03. 
Kamchatka,  144. 
Kanghi,  8,  39. 

Kandagan,  there  is  a  village  "  Kan- 
dagan"  on  Saxuokhvalof's  map, 
49i''N.  129*'E.  66. 

KasatHna,  Buss.  Sta.,  49''N.  ISOi^'K 

im 

Kashenitz,  28. 
Kashgar,  40°N.  76°K  152. 
Kazakevich,  Admiral,  139, 145,  416, 
449. 

  Promontory,  62*'N. 

126>°E.  m. 

 Russ.Sta.,  48^^N.135^°E. 

186. 

Kentei  Khan,  or  Great  Khingau, 

60*'N.  110**E.  IM. 
Kenka,  see  Kingka. 

Kerak,  tributary  of  the  Ur,  63^°N. 
126*'E.  2iL 

Kerbeli,  river,  Sl^^N.  132*'E.  202^ 

Kerbi,  river,  52^°iJ,  136°E.  205. 

Kerbechi,  near  Shoma — the  Great 

Gorbitza,  53rN.  12'2|"E.  £2. 

Kerlon,  49=N.  117*'E.  101, 163. 
Kerlon,  of  Amur,51°N,  l2rE.  122. 
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Khabarof,  14,  16, 27. 

Khabarova,  viU.,  OQ^N.  110°K  28. 

Khabarovka,  town,  4^N.  155 
144,  iBfi. 

Khamykan,  62rN.  135fK    On  Ne- 
milen,  2(k. 

Khai-zi,  district  in  Manchuria,  2. 
Khazeliv  or  Seven  Islands,  52i^N. 

141i^K  ^ 
KhankuU  rivulet,  46fN.  184fE. 

Khilok,  river,  sra.  108°E.  35. 

Ehingan,  Little,  the  Bureya  mounts. 

— Great  Khingan,  the  Kentei- 
Khau — Khiugan  mounts,  in  Man- 
churia, SO^N.  12(fE.  m 

Khinganskoi  Piket,  now  Pashkof, 
4d*N.  130f  E.    138.  179. 

Ehingka,  tee  Eingka. 

Khoekhtsi  mountains,  48i°N.  13T*K 

184,  23S. 
Khoicha  village,  48°N.  I  WE.  238. 
Khoil  river,  SIJ^'N.  140i°E.  lai. 
Khormoldin,  49rN.  128J*'E.  4SL 
Khoro  or  Kholo  river,  48''N.  ISS^E. 

238. 

Khorolog  orHorolog,  484'>N.  1Z4^°E. 
183. 

Ehrebet,  mountains 

Ehula  viUage,  49^N.  1861°E.  ISB. 

Ehungar  or  Ehyddi  river,  50°N. 

i38^E.  m 

Ehungari  vUlago,  48°N.  134i°E.  m 
Eiakhta,  504^N.  lOe^^E.   71,  144, 

153,410. 
Eidans,  5. 

Eidzi  Lake,  61f  N.  14orE.  ISO. 

 ^Village,aif  N.  HOrE-  126,192 

Eile,  a  tribe  on  the  Gorin,  allied  to 
the  Goldi,  also  called  Samagers. 

Eileng,  according  to  Maack  a  tribe 
about  the  Gorin  month,  identical 
with  the  Eile  or  Samagen^  307, 
42fL 

Eimai-Eim,  2filx 
Einneli,  48rN.  134rE.  Ifi2. 
Eingka  lake,  46*'N.  1334°K  231.  242. 
Eing,  John,  434. 


Einneli,  4U°N.  134i°R  182. 

Eirile  Cape,  fiCN.  137*'E.  18L 

Eirensk,  58''N.  lOS'R  38. 

Elosterkamp,  Clostercamp  Penin- 
Bula,  see  Castries  Bay. 

Kochetof,  438. 

Eochulyu,  tributary  of  Eerbeli, 
61i*'N.  132i°E.  208. 

Eokorei,  Daurian  prince  ;  his  village 
stood  opposite  the  Dzeya  mouth, 

18, 

Eokhan,  tributy.  Gilui,  55*N.  126''E. 

210. 
Eolpa,  IL 

Eomar,  Eamura,  Ehamar,  river, 
62°N.  US^E.  111. 

Eomarsk,  614°N.  127*^.  138, 17L 

Eonstantinof,  Ru88.Sta.,50°N.  128°E. 
129. 

Eonstantinovsk,  Port  Imperial, 
49ry.  140J''E.    116j  226. 

Eonuni,tributy.Tugur,53i''N.  ISe^'K 

m 

Eorchiu,  a  district,  44*N.  124''E.  259. 
Eorea,  Eingdom,  42**^  130*'E. 
Eomilo^  113. 
Eomitzki,  5^  5fi. 
Eorovin,  5fi. 

Korsakof,  Major-Qeneral,  138,  LLL 

 Promontory,51f N.  126i°E. 

17L 

 Post>  48J'*N.  135i*^.  172, 

Ififi. 

Kossogor8ki,51fN.  140i°E.  31,  m 
Ereli,  Capt.,  445. 
Eruchina,  vilL  on  Ingoda,  lfi4. 
Krusenstem,  113. 

Euang-cheng-tzay,  in  Mongolia, 
position  not  known  to  us;  our 
inquiries  at  the  office  of  the  Pro- 
pagation de  la  Foi"  in  Paris  were 

unsuccessful,  iifi. 

Euburkhan  river,  46i**N.  135°E.  249. 

Euduli  river,  55''N.  126°R  215- 

Eulja,  town,  44*'N.  82*'E.  410, 

Kupi  ianof,  Russ.  Sta,  49i°N.  129''E. 
179. 
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Kurga  river=Hurka  ?  22* 
Kurile  Islands,  extending  between 
Yeso  and  Kamchatka,  1^4. 

Kusnetzof,  Admiral,  126, 14L 

Kuaunai,  48J''N.  142°E.    L57^  262. 

Kutskoi  Saltworks  on  the  Lena, 
57'*N.  lOe^E.    126. 141. 

Kutomand  or  Sverbeef^  Buss.  Sta., 
53i*'N.  124°E.  167. 

Kva8inino,Russ.Sta.,47j°N.  132''E. 
182. 

Ky  river,  48i°N.  156°K  238. 
Kyoekh-kaya  mounts.,  540*'N.;i30°E. 
209. 

Kyrma,  Cape,48i°N.  134i**R  IM. 
L. 

Ladyshinsky,  68. 

Langusof,  ZL 

Larch,  Larix  daurica, 

Lavkai^  Daurian  prince  ;  his  village, 
53i°N.  12-21°E.    10.  14,  167. 

Lazaref,  Cape,  52i°K.  14M°E.  201, 
496 

Lentz,  IM. 

Lcsseps,  Cape,  49f  N.  14Qi°E. 
Li,  a  Chinese,  8. 
Li,  a  Chinese  mile=608  yards. 
Liao  orKiUans,  ^ 

Lifule  river,  Tadukhu  of  Orochi, 

135rE.  252. 
Idman  or  Gulf  of  the  Amur,  . 
141i°E.  283j4afi. 

Limes,  Tilia  cordata  et  Manchurica, 
300. 


Litvintzof,Ru88.SU.,51J°N.  138fE. 

Lobanof  Rostovskoi,  26. 
Loginof,  56. 

Longtor,*  a  promontory  oppc»ite  the 
•  Komar  mouth,  172. 
Lotodin,  12. 

LCwenstem,  Cape,  64°N.  143fR 
268. 

Lugof,  Russ.Sta,48i*'N.  136''E.  IM. 
Luhdorf,  443. 
Lynx,  22iL 

M. 

Maack,  Rich.,  20^  438. 
Maackia,  302. 

Magiri  Tunguzians,  on  the  Dzeya,  IL 

Malaya  Nadeshda,  rock^3°N.  L25i*E. 
169. 

Maraia  Rinso,  Japanese  astronomer, 
was  sent  in  1808  on  an  expedition 
to  Sakhalin  and  the  Amur,  in 
consequence  of  Russian  encroach- 
ments tipon  that  island  and  the 
Kuriles.  His  maps  and  reports 
are  to  be  found  in  Siebold's 
«  Nippon." 

Mamia  Strait,  discovered  by  Mamia, 

52«N.  141  i^E.  2fiiL 
Manyargs,  Manegers,  Monyagers,  65^ 

166,  170.  173.  218,  etc. 

Manchu,  5,  18,2L  30,  173»  175^  248^ 
263. 

Maples,  Acer,  300. 
Marble,  286. 


*  Atkinson  states  (p.  488),  that  "Beaton  was  here  on  the  12th  March  1682,  and  it 
is  probable  that  he  remained  some  time  in  the  fort  which  Khabaroff  had  built,  stand- 
ing; directly  opposite  this  singular  rock)'  mass  Ho  may  liave  tlumrjht  that  it  re- 
sembled some  of  the  rocky  cliffs  in  his  own  land,  desif:nated  bv  the  word  'Tor,'  not 
uncommon  in  Derbyshire,  and  thus,  as  a  remembrance  of  his  native  home  he  may  have 
called  it '  Lonfj-tor,*  on  account  of  its  extent."  Beaton  or  Beatsoo,  as  Mr.  Atkin^ion 
writes  Helton's  name,  actually  did  stay  for  twelve  days  opposite  Long-tor  (see  p.  50), 
but  no  unbiassed  person  could  conchule  from  this  that  it  was  he  who  named  the  pro- 
montory  in  qncsiion.  Maark's  work  furnishes  ample  evidence  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
loonUty  on  the  Amur,  without  some  native  name.  Besides,  there  are  numbers  of 
words  in  other  European  languages  similar  to  "Tor,"  rock  ( torris,  tour,  tower,  thurm, 
torre,  etc.),  and  "  long  "  is  equally  universal  (longue,  lang,  lon^a,  etc.)  But  also 
among  the  Manyart^s,  the  native  tribe  dwelling  around  this  promf>nt<irv,  we  find 
a  word  similar  in  sound,  viz.  "  turi,"  which  acctirding  to  Maack's  vocabulary  means 
earth  or  land,  and  we  consid^  it  likely  that  "  tor  "  is  identical  with  it. 
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Maria,  CTape,  54J°N.  U2}°E.  2fi8. 
Mariinsk,  SlfN.  1404°K    116,  126. 
157.  192.  m 

Marten,  32L 

May,  444. 
Maximof,  ^4. 

Maximowicz,  120,  263,  435,  441/ 

Mergen,  49i°N.  124*"E.    74,  2fi2. 

Meyer,  440. 

Meynier,  Dr.,  441. 

Middondorf,  69,  144^  203,434. 

Mikael  Semenof  or  Mikhailo  Seme- 
no  vskaya,  Russ.  Sta.,48'^N.  i33"E. 
182.  m 

Mikhailof,  Mikhailovskoi,  New  and 
Old,  52rN  140 i°E.    126,  132- 

Milovanof,  41^ 

Ming,  L 

Mogami  Toknai,  a  Japanese,  visited 
Sakhalin  in  1786,  and  repeatedly 
afterwards,  and  advanced  to  52^N. 
on  the  west  coast. 

Moho,  fifi. 

Mokcha  rivulet,  SS^N.  127**E.  21^ 

Monastir,  site  of  Bussian  Convent, 
OSi^N.  124°E.  Ififi. 

Mongalia  river,  SSi^N.  122°E.  213. 

Mongols,  2. 

Mordvinof  Bay,  46rN.  1431°E.  269. 
Moscow, 
Moskvitin,  9^ 
Mosquitos,  8L 

Muchem  Dondon,  49  ^°N.  136i*'E. 
82,m 

Mukden,  capital  of  Leaotong,  7A± 
Mules,  ai^ 
Mtiller,  68^ 

Mungu-Nongo  or  Chotziel  mounts., 
50^N.  136fE. 

Muravief,  Count,  114,  117,  125,  139, 
142.  148,  434. 

Muravief,  Russian  settlement,  Aniva 

Bixy,  157,  2mL 

Muren  river.  45:|°N.  134°E. 

Musk-deer,  323. 

•  Musibo,  landing  place,  north  of 
Castries  Bay,  OlfN.  141''E.  IflL 


Myetlin,  113. 
Mylnikof,  4^ 


N. 


Nadeshda  Steamer,  Ifia. 
Nadimmi,  capital  of  Manchuria, 
position  uncertain,  21L 

Nagiba,  22. 

Nagiba,  Nagibovskajra,  Russ.  Sta., 

47rN.  131i°E.  ]Mr 
Naikhe,  vill.,  49H°N.  136i°E  Ififi. 
Naize,  vill.,  46i°N.  134i°E.  243. 
Nakhodka  harbour,  42|°N.  1334"E. 

Nangtara  river,  enters  Sea  of  Ok- 
hotsk, 23. 

Nara  river,  53°N.  130°E.  207. 

Narantzura.  Russ.  Sta.,51°N.  12r*E. 

Natkani,  tribe,  9. 

Natki,  tribe,  identical  probably  with 
the  Natkani,  the  Negda  of  the 
present  day,  12. 

Nemilen  river,  SS'^N.  130°K  m 

Neludskoi  Ostrog,  opposite  Ner- 
chinsk, 35, 

Nelly  river,  see  Castries  Bay. 

Nerchinsk,  52°N.  116i°E.     35^  55, 

276.  278,  414. 
Nerchinsk    Zavod,   61fN.  11^°E. 

276.  22a. 
Nettle.  312. 

Nevelsky,  Capt.,  116,443- 

 Bay,  47^°N.  142''E.  m 

Ngagha,  vill.,  51*»N.  136J*'E. 
Nigidals  or  Negda,  53°N.  1 37°E.  204. 
Nikolayevsk.  5.3i°N.  140FE.  116. 

126.  157.  197,  276.  281.  425. 
Nimakan,  and  Niman,  rivers,  53°N. 

133°E.  20fi. 

Ninagir,  tribe  of  Oronchons,  344. 

Ninguta,  Niulgut,  44rN.  149i°E. 
21,  262,  202. 

Nintu  river,  45°N.  135°E.  m 

Nishan  river,  4GrN.  134ji''R  244. 

Nismenaya,  Russ.Sta,,50i°N.127fE. 
170. 
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Nonni,  Nonki,  river,  48**N.  124°E. 
16i  162, 

Nor  river,  4rN.  134*'E.  242.  42fi. 
Nordmann,  44L 

Novgorod,  42i°N.  1304*'K  Ififi. 
Novo  ZeiBk,  see  Zeiskoi. 
Nurkhatsi,  7. 

Nyi  Bay,  52*'N.  143rE.  222. 
Nyungya  village,    48t°N.  ia4r£. 


o. 

Oak,  QuercuB  Mongolica,  303. 

Odoli,  43i''N.  128°E.  2. 

Ojal  mountains,  50°N.  ISrK  187^ 

Okhotsk,  69°N.  143*E.  a. 

Okeluiclii=Official  of  olden  times 
having  the  superintendence  of 
boun^rien  and  settlement  of 
boundary  disputes. 

Okolkof,  39. 

Oldoi,  Oldekon,  SSi^'N.  123i*'E.  166, 
211.213. 

Olga  Bay,  43l°N.  ISSJ^E.   166,  230. 

284. 

Olekma  river,  601*'N.  121*'E. 
Olekmiusk,  at  mouth  of  Olekma,  2L 
Oldekon,  gee  OldoL 
Olgamza,  12. 
Omutei,  IB. 

Onon,  60°N.  116°K  164. 
Onon  of  Amur,  52i°N.  1261*^  170. 
Oou  river,  48fN.  13(^K  122. 
Orlof,  116,  44Q. 

Orel  Lake,  634°N.  140J*'K  123. 

Oroohons,  Oronchons,  tribe,  M^N. 
UrE.    166.  211,  213,  etc. 

Orochi,  tribe,  48°N.  138°E.  366. 

Oroki,  or  Orotskos,  tribe,  60°N. 
144°E.  322. 

Ostafeva,  4L 

Ostrog,  a  place  within  an  enclosure 
of  palisades. 

Otter,  22L 


P. 

Panova,  village  fifty  verats  above 
Albazin,  at  Oldekon  mouth,  40. 

Panther,  Felis  Irbis,  320,  383. 

Panza,  Cape,  SSi^'N.  141i''E.  Amur 

mouth,  200. 

Pargachevsky,  Mr.,  443. 

Parker,  Capt.,  124. 

Pashkof,  Gov.,  32,  3fi. 

 Russ.   Sta.,   49*'N.  131*'E. 

Patience,  Gulf  o^  49i°N.  143iTE. 
267. 

Peking,  Russian  Missions  to,  Ides  71. 
Golovkin  68,  Laugusof  71,  Golo- 
vin  72,  Porovsky  73,  Petrillovs- 
koi  2jMilovanof  39^pafarik  4^ 
Venukof  and  Fafarof  64j  Logi- 
nof  50.  Korovin  56,  Golovnin  113, 
Perovsky  73^  Ignatief  143^  ML 

Perm,  58*N.  56°E.  408. 

Permikin,  118,  434. 

Perovsky,  Counc.  of  State,  73. 

Perfirie^  Max,  2. 

Pereyra,  Jesuit,  57. 

Pesh'churof,  Capt.,  43iL 

Peter  the  Great,  Bay  of,  =  Victoria 
Bay,  42^N.  132°E.  15iL 

Petrillovskoi,  A.  Ph.,  22. 

Petrof,  Yushkof,  U, 

Petropavlovsk,  63**N.  169°K  122, 
125. 12a. 

Petrovskaya,  Russ.  Sta.,  484"^ 
134^^^.  184. 

Petrovskoi,  llfi. 

Petrovsk  or  Petrovskoi  Zavod  in 
Transbaikal,  Sl^'N.  IIO^K  402. 

Petun,  45i°N.  126*^  74, 

Pbuhai  or  Bokhai,  empire,  5± 

Picea,  see  Pitch,  and  Spruce. 

Pigs,  aiiL 

Pilavo,  Piliuvo,  50^N.  142iE.  270. 

Pines.  Pinus  Cembra=  Siberian  or 
Cembra  Pine,  P.  Manchurica= 
Manchu  Pine  or  Cedar ;  P.  sylves- 
tris=Scotch  fir,  308. 

Piqufe  Bay,  44iN.  136iE.  228. 

Pidna,  Russ.  Sta,  48*»N.  131''B.  IfiL 
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Pitch=:Picea  Ayanensis,  3QZ. 
Pogobi,  Cape,  52iN.  UUK  2QL 
Pokrovskaya  Slobodan  near  Albazin, 

40. 

Polecat,  a2L 

Polikarpoyevskaya,  Kussian  post, 
48^°N.  131°E.  m. 

Polivanof,  ^M. 

Polyaekof,  24. 

Fompeyevskaya,  Buss.  Sta.,  48)  N. 

Poplars,  20^ 

Poplonski,  Capt.,  116. 

Popof,  Lieut.,  UK 

Potapof,  33,  3fi. 

Poyarkof,  Vasiloi,  IIL 

 Russ.  po8t,49fN.  128i°R 

179. 

Prioe^  Admiral,  123. 

Prokopief,  Nikita,  24. 

Promyshleniks,  adventurers  who  go 
to  Siberia  to  seek  their  fortunes, 
but  generally  lead  miserable  lives 
as  huntsmen. 

Pronge,  Cape,  g2|*'N.  Ulj^  436. 

Prunes,  302, 

Prutz,  Capt.,  147,  U\ 

Pshangar,  moimts,  or  Vakaa,  62^N. 

143°E.  m 

Pud=36  106  English  pounds. 

PulorPulo,vill.,52rN.  140i^E.  75, 
105, 193,  420. 

Pulyesa,  viUage,  above  Sofyevsk,  42  L 

Pushkin,  Lieut.,  124. 

Pushchin,  fiZ. 

Pustoi  Island,  51  §N.  I4O4E.  190J 
Putiatin,  Admiral,  116|  120, 131^  139, 
435,444. 

B 

Baooon  dog,  222. 

Kadde,   Russ.  Sta.,  4^N.  ISOfE. 
179, 

Badde,  Naturalist,  440. 
Baebsky,  Lieut.,  432. 


Bagusinsky,  Count  Sava  Vladia- 
lavich,  68,  22. 

Bakovia  Harbour,  Kamchatka,  128. 

Rats,  323. 

Reindeer,  318,  339,  328. 
Rhododendron,  310. 
Rimsky-Korsakof,  Capt,  117,  444. 
Riuso,  see  Mamia. 
Boe,  322,  354,  2^ 
Bomanof,  Capt.,  144.  44L 
Bosemary,  wild  =  Ledum  palustre. 
Boshkof,  440. 
Rusinof,  63. 
Rybenskoi,  56. 

Russo- American  Company,  424. 
S. 

Sable,  32L 

Salmon-trout  Bay,  see  Aniva  Bay. 

  R.,  see  Castries  Bay. 

Sakhalin-ula-hotun = Aigun. 
Sakhalin  island,  75, 205^  m 
Samalga  river,  48**N.  139rE.  239. 
Sansin,  Ilan-hala  of  Manchu,  46J°N. 

129|°K    79,  82,  88,  263, 20^ 
Sargu  Lake,  49|!N,  137°E.  iST. 
Saval^khin,  443. 
Savin,  Lieut.,  116. 
Schelling,  Baron,  124. 
Schmidt,  F.,  441. 
Schrenck,  L.  v.,  120,  268^  435. 
Schwarz,  424,  440. 
Seals,  323. 

Sedge-grass,  Calamagroetis  purpu- 
rea, 212. 

Selenginsk,  51°N.  107'*E.    56,  414. 

Selimda  =  SilimjL 

Selimbrinskoi  Ostrog,  52"^  129°E. 

41,46. 
Senotrussof,  42. 
Serkof;  69. 

Service-tree,  Sorbus  Aucuparia,  299, 
303. 

Shakhmati,  Buss  Sta.,  51  J^N.  189°E. 
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Shaman,  a  Tunguzian  woi-d  meaning 
exerciser  of  spirits,  3f>4,  384, 302. 

Sham-mao-tze  •=  Long-haired  people 
(the  Manguns  ?}. 

Shar)-alin=  white  mountains,  43°N. 

128  K  4j  2aiL 
Shelekhof,  Euss.  Sta.,  51°N.  138i'E. 
Shelesin,  62. 

Shelter  Bay,  44i°N.  136**E.  222. 
Shemelin,  114. 
Shenurin, 
Shetilof,  6^ 

Shelgcnei,  Daurian  prince,  Ifi^ 
Shilka  river,  62°N.  llT'K    8,  9,  33^ 

Shilkinskoi,52i°N.  1  ISfE.  165.  m 
Shivili  river,  63i°N.  136*E.  m 
Shobelzin,  fifi. 

 Buss.  Sta,  494'='N.  129°E. 

m 

Shologon,  tribe  of  Oronchons,  MiL 

Shorna,  53°N.  119°E.  fifi. 

  Ur  or  Urka,  53  rN.  122rE. 

62,  fifi. 

Shunchi,  Emperor  of  China,  8, 17. 

Sfiygoey  or  Shevei,  5. 

Sibku,  river  and  vill.,  47°N.  134°E. 

Sihote-alin,  the  Coast  Range,  470"^. 

IsrK  222. 
Silimja,  Silimfla  or  Selimba,  river, 

52**N.  130^E.    208j  219, 

Silver, 

SUvi,  vUl.,  48°N.  133''E.  022. 

Sim,  river,  48°N.  135iE.  222, 

Simoniof,  26,  32j  26, 

Sin  boyarskoi=  son  of  a  boyar  or 
nobleman. 

Sinyavin,  56. 

Sira-muren,  river,  43°^  123°E.  252. 
Siranusi,     Japanese  Settlement, 

46°N.  142^E.  2eL 
Sisan=Sakhalin. 
Sitka,  brig,  122. 

Situkhn,  Little,  river,  d'Anville's 
Carma,  454°^  135^E.  256. 


Situkhu,  Great,  river,  d'Anville's 
Kuzmn6,  45i°N.  135"*E.  2SL 

Siza,  vill.,  48rN.  1 35''E.  m 

Skripitziii,  Ivan,  164. 

Skripizin,  Col.  Feder,  5fi. 

Sloboda,  large  vill.,  having  one  street 

Smalenberg,  A.  v.,  ^ 

Smerenkur,  tribe  of  Oilyaks  on 
Sakhalin,  262, 

Smiragin,  Lieut.,  440. 

Sofyvesk,  town,  61i°N.  140*'E.  144, 

m 

Sokha,  a  primitive  kind  of  plough 
used  in  Siberia,  hook-plough. 

Sole  river,  49°N.  138°E.  ISg, 

Solomon's  Seal,  Polygonatum,  .'^11. 

Soldatovo,  settlement  opposite  Al- 
bazin,  53°N.  124i"E.  40. 

Scions,  tribe,  3.'^7. 

Solovief,  428j  438. 

Sol  Vuichegodsk,  village  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Volagda,  14i 

Sondhagen,  Lieut.,  ^8. 
Sornk=40  skins. 
Song,  river,  49 ^N.  128*'E. 
Fpafarik,  40. 

Spaskaye,  Russ.  Sta.,  48i'>N.  13S4°E. 

184. 

Spruce,  Picea  obovata. 
Squirrels,  322^  250. 
Stag,  222. 

Stanovoi  mountains,  including  the 
Olekma  and  Dzeya  mis.,  56,  202. 

Stepanof,  27^  33,  2iL 

 Russ.  Sta.,  48°N.  133i"E. 

m 

Stirling,  Admiral,  122. 

Stolnik="  Carver"  to  the  Tsar,  a 
dignity  now  extinct. 

Stretylnsk,  52^"^  1 1 8*'E.  144j  163j 
407. 

Stuiver,a  Dutch  coin, value  about  Id. 

Suchi,  Cossack  via,  5irN.  140^''E. 
122. 

Suffren  Bay,  47i°N.  139^.  227. 
Sungachan  river,  45°N.  134°E.  234, 
242. 
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Sungari,  Shingal,  river,  46*'N.  128°E. 

12j  22^  283  32,  161j  182,  m 
Suugarskoi  Piket,  48^N.  133°E.  L3S. 
Susu,  vilL,  47°N.  ISOfE.    84,  2Q± 
Sverbeef,  Capt.,  II81 435, 

 promontory,  49"*^.  130f  E. 

SybiUe  Bay.  44°N.  136i^E.  m 


99^ 


Taba  Tabamatai,  river,  51f  N.  urE. 

Tabakh  Cape,  SS'^N.  141°E.  200. 

Tamara,  a  large  fish,  sturgeoti. 

Tanda,  55°N.  125°E.  2JA 

Targachins,  tribe  dwelling  about 
Mergen,  50,  36.5. 

Tatai- monuments,  53°N.  MO'^E.  191. 

Tatary,  channel  of,  bO^N.  UVE. 
283,  4M. 

Tendi  river,  tributy.  of  Ur,  53f  N. 

12.'>^°E.  iiLL 
Tebakh,  Cape,  53°N.  141iE 
Ternai  Bay,  45i°N.  137rE. 
Tiuii-tsu,  L 
Tiger,  320,  SfiS. 
Tilley,  Arthur,  111. 
Tobacco,  aiL 
Tokose,  aia 
Tolbuzin,  Larion,  37, 

 Alexi,  46,  49,  52. 

Tolga,  Daurian  prince ;  his  village, 

60i°N.  I27fE.  IS. 

Tomi,  river,  6U°N.  128i°E.  iiLL 

Tomsk,  56.1°N.  85^E.  JL 

Toro  rivulet,  62rN.  126^°E.  170. 

Tousemtz,  or  rather  Tuzemtz,  the 
Kussian  for  Native.  Maack  do- 
scribes  the  Tuzemtz  at  the  Sun- 
gari mouth;  and  Atkinson  was 
thus  led  to  suppose  the  name 
applied  to  somo  particular  tribe. 

Transbaikal,  the  province  beyond 
Lake  Baikal,  404. 

Treaties,  Nerchinsk  54^  Kiakhta  72, 
Aigun  144,  Tientsin  73^  Peking 
lol,  44^L 

Tro  Gilyaks,  on  Sakhalin,  3ftfl. 


Troitsk  Monastery,  on  the  Lena,  33. 

Tronson,  229,  434. 

Tsagayan,  Cape,  52''N.  126|'=^E.  170. 

Tsichevskaya,    Russ.  Sta.,  49f N. 
1 28°E  m 

Tsifaku,  river,  46i°N.  134i°E.  243. 

Tsitsikar,  town,  47.1°N.  123fE.  74. 

Tsurukhaitu,  50fN.  119°E.  71, 163. 

Psyan-chzu,  district  of  Manchuria,  I. 

Tugiir,  river,  53.^°N.  136°E.  23^  203. 

Tugursk,  old  Russian  fort  on  the 
Tugur,  23. 

Tugir  or  Tungir,  river,  55°N.  121°E. 
38. 

Tugirsk,  old  fort  on  Tugir,  14,  22, 2iL 
Tukorindo  glacier,    64°N.  127i''E. 

Tumen  river,  43°N.  130°E.  152.232. 
Tuuguzians,  4, 65, 339i  etc. 
Tundra,  a  mossy  and  swampy  tract, 

resting  upon  a  frozen  subsoil. 
Turczaninow,  64. 

Turme,  vill.,  48i°N.  135°E.  184,  238. 
Turuncha,  IS. 

Twan-moa-tze,  people   who  shave 
the  head. 

Tyan-miu,  Nurkhatzi  or  Tai-tzu,  fi. 

Ty,  Neva  or  Boronai. 

Tyk,  vill.,  51  rN.  141fE.  270,  425. 

Tymy,  on  SakhaUu,  51S°N.  143.rE. 
270. 

 Mainland,  52fN.  UO^E. 

425. 

Tyr,  vill.,  53°N.  140°E.  154, 


XT. 


Uchalda,  river,  identical  with  the 
Ud,  9,  23. 

Uchur  river,  58°N,  I32TE.  10. 

Uchurva, 

Ud  river,  54°N.  125''E.   9, 62. 

Udinsk,  52°N.  107°E.    56,  414. 

Udskoi,  54fN.  134j^E.  14'). 

Udal  or  Chogal  Lake,  52fN.  139i°E. 
190,  m 

Ukakyt,  33°N.  136°E.  204. 
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Ukhtr,  Ukt<vill.,  opposite  Bogo- 

rodskoi,  52°H.  140J°E.  IQ^ 
Uksumi,  viU.,  49''N.,  ISG^E.  m 
Ula  grass,  aiS^ 
Uligari  Tribe,  4L 

Ulu  biri.Manchu  Station,  mouth  of 
Oou,  48f  N.  130f  E.  m 

Ulusu  Modon,  Manchu  Sta.,  gl^N. 
12rE.  122. 

Ulya  river,  59*N.  142''R  9^  13. 

Umaltin>iver,  51°N.  133°E.  2Qfi. 

Umlekan  river,  524°^.  127f  E. 
218. 

Unkovsky,  Capt^  444. 

Ur;  Shilova  of  old  Cossacks,  54*'N. 

126°E.    10. 211. 
Urga,  town,  48''N.  lOG^E.  152. 
Urka,iUruchi,  river,  53^°N.  122i°E. 

10,  14j  24,  2S. 
Uryupitia,  viU.,  52fN.  120*'E.  104. 
Urup,  island,  46f  N.150°E.  116,  KiiL 
U8hakof,.Col.,iaiL 
Usur  and  Usourdur,  tributs.  of  the 

Silimji,  SS^'N.  laii^E.  m 

Usuri,  river,  4rN.  135"'E.   89,  234. 

2.50,  280.  450. 
Usultzof,  Lieut,  213,  440. 
list,  mouth. 
Ust  Dukikanskoi,  53°N.  138°E.  43^ 

Ust  Kut  or  Ust  Kutskoi  Saltworks, 

6rN.  106°E,   28,  a^L 
Ust  Strelka,  53i°N.  1211^.  163, 166. 

Ust  Zeisk,50i*'N.  1273'^.  138,222. 
Uvarof,  23. 

V. 


Verkhne  Udinsk,  Old  Udinsk,  52°N. 

107°E.  414. 
Verolles,  7K 

Victoria  Bay,  43*'N.  132*'E.  22L 

Vitim  river,  54°N.  116°E.  10. 

Vladimir  Bay,  43i°N.  135fE  140. 
229.  284. 

Vladivostok,    Port    May,  43i^N. 
132°£.    156.  231. 

Vlassof,  Ivan,  49,  SB. 

 Ivan  Zin,  66. 


Voikof,  Fedor,  D.,  4L 
  Andrei,  43. 


Vaganof,  114, 434. 

Vanda,  mounts.,  49fN.  134°E. 

Vasilief,  fiiL 

Vazilief,  24. 

Venault,  100. 

Veniukof,  100, 44L 

Venukof(Nikifor). 


Voilochnikof,  46. 
Voivod=Duke. 

Voken  river,  46^1^.  130^E.  242. 

Vongo  river,  45°N.  134i°E.  234, 253. 

Vorovskaya  Pad,  vill.  on  Ingoda, 
gl^N.  115°E.  IBS. 

Voskresenskava,  Russ.  Sta.,  48*'N. 

133''E.  182. 

Vosnesenskaya,  Russ.  Sta.,  48J*'N. 

133^^E.    184.  . 

Vries,  Capt.,  150. 


W. 


Walnut,  Juglans  Manchurica,  302. 

Wanda    or  Uandy  Cape,  51.fN. 
142''E.  202. 

Weasel,  321. 

Wei-tze-keu,  vill.  ten  leagues  East 
of  Sansin,  101. 

Werkholinsk,  55N°.  106TE.  22. 

Weyrich,  Dr.,  438. 

White  Whale,  Delphinapterus  Leu- 
cas,  313. 

Whittingham,  434. 

Wilder,  434. 

Willows,  304. 

Wolf,  321. 

Woodsia  ilvensis,  rock  woodsia,  310. 
Y. 

Yablonoi  Khrebet,  Apple  moim- 
tains,  68°N.  115°E.  103. 
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YaksasAlbazin. 

Yakutes,  tribe  of  Siberia,  204,  208. 

Yakutsk,         130°E.  9, 14^  16, 22, 
U,  31,  40. 

Yang-koan,  ySl.    Leaotcmg  pro- 
vince, 98. 

Yashnoi  Simovic,  WiTiter-liabitation 
where  the  tribute  i.s  coilected. 

Yasaak,  tribute  iu  furs. 

Tekaterino  Nikolakoi,  Rubs.  Sta, 

48*'N.  131*'E.  262. 

Yeniseisk,  58**N.  97°E.  9. 

Yerebtzo^  Buss.  Sta.,  6l°S,  i38^°E. 
189. 

Tenuoghen,  Hermogeues,  38,  47. 
Yeahen,  diatriot  of  Uandbnria,  7. 


Yew,  Taxua  baooatay  307. 

Yomo  Lake. 

Yiipitatze,  Fifih-akin  people  (the 
(Joldi). 

Yuen,  dynasty,  7. 


Zavod,  manu&otory,  amelting  worka. 

Zeiakoi  Oatrog^  M*V.  1271^  41, 

46. 

Zeya,  see  Dzeya. 
Zorok,  forty  skins. 
Zorokin,  27,36. 
ZimoTifl^  winkeriog-plaoa. 
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